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PREFACE. 



This little work is put forward to supply an acknow- 
ledged want— a want, moreover, that is constantly grow- 
ing! As our large towns and cities increase in size and 
number, it is found that many. of the oldest and most 
&vourite kinds of plants will either not grow at all under 
such conditions, or need more car^ and attention than 
our forefathers found it necessary to bestow updn them. 
So that the question with many now is, *^ What wUl 
grow in impure and smoke-laden air, and how can 
we keep in a healthy conditioi) those plants that can 
exist under such unfavourable circumstances?'* These 
inquiries we modestly propose to answer, at least to a 
considerable degree, satisfactorily; and trust that the 
following pages will show, what we have ourselves proved 
and accomplished as the result of our own care and 
labour, that, even in the heart of London or almost any 
other large city, a garden, filled with flowers and foliage 
— a little oasis in the desert of bricks and mortar — may 
be created and kept, proving as great a source of delight 
to its owner as anything that could be had where pure 
air and un-(smoke)clouaed skies obtain. 

The writer lays no claim to be considered a learned 
botanist, so that any shortcomings in that department 
should not be too severely dealt with ; but he ventures 
to hope that the contents of these pages being, with 
few exceptions, the embodiment of the result of actual 
trial and experience, extending over a period of some 
years, will have a practical value superior to any amount 
of mere book-learning. 

C C. It. 

- London, June 3, 1882. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



Gakdeninq is without doubt the purest and most 
lasting of human pleasures or amusements. For a busy 
«ity toiler, whether his work lies in the office, at the 
■desky or in the workshop, nothing is so restful, refresh- 
ing*, interesting, and beneficial after the labours of the 
day as looking after a bit of garden, or even a few plants 
in pots or boxes. To women, too, or invalids, what a 
solace a few flowers are ; and to the eye of all, even of 
the casual passer-by, how pleasant a few well-grown 
plants in a window appear — ^what a delightful change 
from the grim monotony of streets and houses I 

But pleasant and desirable as all must allow flowers 
to be, admiring them and growing or keeping them in 
health and beauty are two widely different things Let 
no one imagine that he, or she, has merely to buy a few 
plants, look at them, and (of course) give them a little 
water occasionally, to have a constant supply of flowers, 
or even keep them alive and well. There can be no 
greater mistake than this, especially in town air. No, 
to be a successful gardener you must have a real, active, 
unquenchable, and untiring love for flowers, no mere 
liking. You must study their nature, wants, and 
individual peculiarities; you must havft ^Ixx^^ci'sX* Ss^k^-- 
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haustible patience and perseverance, and besides these, 
you must have a considerable amount of common sense 
— be able to find out the why and wherefore of this lor 
that, and act upon it. Given these, and a \ery small 
amount of money, for in these days of cheap things, 
especially cheap plants, a little goes a long way, and 
wonders may be done in the most unpromising places. 
Remember, cimstant care and attention is necessary, when 
a plant wants anything you must find out, or see its 
needs, for it can't tell you, and you must supply the 
need at once : ofiten a day's, or even an hour's, neglect 
will undo the labour of weeks or months. But flowers 
are wonderfully grateful, and for all your care, if 
rationally bestowed, they will repay you tenfold in 
beauty and sweetness. 



TOWN GARDENING. 



PART I 



HINDBANCES TO PLANT OBOWTH. 

Gakdening in towns differs from gardening in the countrjv. 
inasmnch as, besides the nsnal labour of raising your plants 
and keeping them in health, there are three great enemies 
to plant growth which have to be combated, with which the* 
country gardener is but little troubled. 

1. Impure and Poisonous Air.— This is the greatest 
enemy by far that plants have to contend with, as it is more 
subtle and difficult to deal with in towns than the others.- 
It must be borne in mind that this impurity is divided into* 
two classes, — first, actual mechanical impurity, consisting of- 
the soot, smoke, dust, and dirt with which in various forms- 
the air of our cities is loaded. This is much more easily 
dealt with than the second kind, for by covering, as far as- 
possible, our plants with glass, and thereby preventing the- 
continual deposit upon their leaves, &c., of these injurious- 
particles, which would otherwise take place, and which chokes^ 
up the pores and so suffocates, and in time kills, the poor 
plants ; also by constant washing, syringing, &c., the plants 
and their leaves, especially when the former precaution can- 
not be taken (and even when it can, as an additional advan- 
tage), we can to a great extent moderate this evil. But the 
second kind of impurity, the chemical, is much more difficult 
to deal with. The only condition under which this evil may 
be at all successfully dealt with is in the artificial atmos\sWx^ 
of a conservatory or greenhouse, and t\xe W^et \}i\^*\vsL\»^^\i:^N- 
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area and contents of such a structure, and tlie greater the 
extent of healthy vegetable growth and foliage contained 
■within it, also the more perfectly, consistent with the health 
of its inmates, the external atmosphere can be excluded, the 
greater will be the consequent advantage. We have found 
some benefit from the use of Condy's Disinfecting Fluid in 
the town greenhouse. 

One of the greatest, if not tlie greatest enemy to plant- 
life in large towns is lihe enormous consumption of gas for 
lighting and other purposes. The fumes, or products of 
combustion, of coal-gas have a more injurious effect upon 
plant-life than anythmg else with which we are acquainted, 
and it will be a happy day for plants and plant-lovers when 
the electric light finally banishes its poisonous rival, and 
reigns supreme. In the meantime, let us advise all who 
resuly care for their flowers, as far as possible, to bum 
paraffin in their houses : it is much cheaper than, though 
certainly not so convenient as, gas. 

2. Absence of Light. — ^Another great drawback to the 
culture of plants in towns is the gloom, comparative absence 
of sunshine, and general want of that clear wholesome light 
which is necessary to the healthy growth of all kinds of 
plants, and which prevails to so great an extent in large 
cities, especially in the winter season. This applies also to 
the last-mentioned evil — viz., the impurity of the air, which 
is much greater in the winter than the summer season, from 
the greater number of fires employed for household purposes, 
<&c ; so that on these two accounts common-sense tells us 
that summer is the season for the town gardener, and in 
practice this is found to be so ; his efforts to obtain a winter 
or even early spring display will meet with but a poor 
reward, as a rule. AH that we can do is to keep all glass, 
^c, as clean as possible, especially during the dark days, 
and to take care that our plants get every ray of light that 
can be had. One groat hmdrance is that town gardens are 
often more or less surrounded by h^h buildings, and in 
such a case every precaution will fail to prevent the plants 
being drawn up, and to some extent weak and lanky in 
appearance. Hence it is advisable, wherever it is possible 
to do so, to have our conservatory or greenhouse constructed 
upon the roof of the house, or on as elevated a position as 
can be had ; even outdoor borders may be arranged advan- 
tageously on such a space, for plants like a wide uninter- 
rupted view, and light and air all round them, and this is 
sometimes the onlv position where they can obtain it. 
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3. VnwlLOlesoilie Soil. — The sour, soot-permeated, hq- 
wholesome, and often altogether worthless soil that is 
Tisnally found in town gardens is another drawback to th^ 
successful culture of plants, but this is by far the least for- 
midable obstacle to success, for though we cannot bring 
pure air or light from more favoured localities for our pets, 
yet we can bring them pure wholesome soil ; and our friend 
<;ommon-sense tells us that in order to counteract as far as 
possible other unfavourable conditions, we must give our 
plants, whether grown in pots, boxes, or beds, the very best 
of soil and other necessaries that we can. This will be fully 
treated on hereafter in a chapter on soil. 

There is one other great difference between the air of a 
town and that of the country — viz., that in the former, from 
obvious causes, the air is so much drier than outside. It is 
scarcely necessary to enter into an explanation of this dif- 
ference here. It arises from several causes, the chief of 
which is, that whereas in the country the surface of the 
ground is almost entirely covered with vegetation — trees, 
grass, &c. — all of which act as reservoirs, as it were, of 
moisture, as well as distributors, by storing up within their 
tissues, &c., to a great extent, the rain that falls upon them, 
and afterwards continually giving off this, as well as what 
they draw from the natural and constant moisture stored up 
in the soil by gentle and steady evaporation from their 
leaves and blades. Yet in a town there is nothing of the 
kind ; paving-stones, bricks, and tiles do not store up any 
appreciable amount of moisture, and consequently cannot 
give off any, or at least only a little just after rain. This 
circumstance leads us to the conclusion that not only may 
syrin^ng, watering, &c., especially in dry weather, be 
practised advantageously to a far greater extent than would 
be advisable in the country, but that this, with other dwarf- 
ing influences, renders suitable a much richer soil than is 
needed where these influences do not exist. 

CleanHness. — This must be steadfastly adhered to. No 
dirt, no disorder anywhere, but clean pots, as clean as 
water and scrubbing-brush can make them, both inside and 
out; clean crocks, clean soil (this is no anomaly), and in 
your greenhouse or window not only clean plants and foliage, 
but clean shelves and glass and floors ; in fact, everything as 
•clean as it can be. Plants hate dirt ; it is poison to them; 
and where a man can live and be in health for fifty years or 
more an oak tree may die in a year or t^o, ^s^ ^vJ^^xwov 
dirt in one shape or other. Take, iot m^\,«aiQfe>^ V^*^^^ 
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rooted cuttings where a nice clean pot has been used, clean 
crocks carefully put in, over that a little Moss, and fiUed up 
with nice sweet soil that will scarcely dirt one's fingers. 
When reversed and turned out on the hand how nice it 
looks ! how the clean white roots coil neatly and strongly 
among the soil and crocks! and how healthy the leaves 
above appear! above all, how they grow! Now take one 
where an unwashed pot has been used, a lot of messy soil 
crammed in, and the cuttings poked in anyhow, as some 
people do, and what is the result ? Why, failure and dis- 
appointment, of course. 

Mantire. — It is astonishing how much this very important 
point in the production of good crops of either flowers or 
vegetables is neglected, especially by amateur gardeners. 
People are beginning to find out now how very important 
heavy manuring and deep digging are in the growing of 
vegetables, but many do not seem to think it necessary to 
give their flower-beas any nourishment This is a great 
mistake ; flowers want manure just as much as vegetables 
do, though it should be of a more delicate, or rather less 
coarse, description, and it must not be used in such large 
quantities. 'I'ake Geraniums, for instance; the old style 
used to be poor soil and as little water as possible ; now we 
give them rich soil, though not too much pot room, and 

Elenty of water and Hquid manure, and look at the glorious 
eads of bloom obtained by this method as compared with 
the old. Therefore, give your flower-beds a good dressing of 
either leaf-mould — which is much milder and more suitable 
as a rule for flowering plants than rank manure ; or this 
last, if very old and thoroughly decayed, may be used, either 
alone or in addition to the decayed leaves, regularly every 
year, and the advantage will soon be most unmistakably 
apparent. There are exceptions to this rule as to every 
other ; some few plants do better in a somewhat poor soil, 
but they are the exception. 

Vegetables, Fruit, &c.— It may as well be here stated 
that the gardener in town will find it not nearly so satisfac- 
tory to attempt to grow vegetables or fruit as flowers. 
Potatoes do no good at all. Cabbages grow to such a length 
of stsdk, with so Uttle on the top of it, that the only result is 
a derisive laugh on the part of one's neighbours instead of a 
succulent dish on one's table. Even Eunner Beans, at least 
in the heart of London, drop nearly all their blossoms, 
though in the suburbs, or oven a moderate-sized town, they 
axe a capital crop if sown in good rich soil, and carefully 
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trained in a favonrable position. Eadishes and Spinach, 
particularly the strong-growing varieties, will do well in rich 
soil ; and lettuces, well grown, will give a fair crop, but never 
heart well, and must he thoroughly washed before using. 
Dwarf Beans (French) often produce a fair crop, and these, 
"with a little small salading grown in frames, are about the 
most suitable crop to attempt. The best dwarf Bean to 
grow anywhere is the Canadian Wonder. Mustard and 
Cress, Onions, <fec., may be grown in frames or boxes covered 
with glass, for if grown in the open your salad will be so 
black by tne time it is fit for use as to be almost uneatable. 
A few roots of Ehubarb, planted in a well-manured border, 
will yield a good gathering, especially if forced or protected 
by means of large boxes covered with glass, or forcing pots, 
&c. Vegetable Marrows will sometimes set a few fruit if 
well grown, and Strawberries do, with care, almost better 
than anything. A short chapter upon the best method of 
growing these will be found farther on. Tomatoes, being 
strong growers, will yield a crop, especially if grown under 
glass, but Cucumbers, &c., frequently turn yellow and drop 
off when 2 in. or 3 in. long. BLardly any kind of berry fruit 
will set. Even Solanums, grown for their berries, wiU never 
keep more than three or four on, no matter what care may 
be taken of them. Besides Strawberries, Grapes are almost 
the only fruit found to give any appreciable result, and these, 
unless protected by glass, are so dirty by the time they are 
ripe as to be scarcely eatable. Gooseberries and Currants 
will give better results than any other bush fruits, but blame 
no one if the fruit fails to set, or drops oflf, in a bad season. 
The obvious conclusion is, with the few exceptions mentioned, 
to leave such unsatisfactory subjects alone, and confine your 
efforts to the production of flowers only. Fruit-bearing is a 
stage beyond flowering ; it is as much as the plants can do 
to reach this stage successfully without going any farther. 

However, having determined to grow something, the ambi- 
tious amateur's first inquiry is — 
. WKat to Grow. — Strange as it may appear, there are 
some plants that will grow almost without care, to all 
appearance as well in a town as in the country ; and again 
there are others that all the care and expense that can be 
bestowed upon them will fail to save from an untimely end. 
Between these two extremes are a vast number of subjects 
that will give more or less good results, according to the 
more or less favourable situation in which they ^<y^ , "^s^ 
the amount of care and attention loeato'sr^^ \j:^QiTL^wsi- ^^^ 
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course in the suburbs of a moderate- sized town many things 
will grow and flourish with ordinary care which it would be 
of no use attempting to grow in the heart of London. Let 
it be understood, however, that all my remarks on town 
gardening, unless where an express exception is made, apply 
to situations in the heart of large towns, where miles of 
streets and houses intervene between them and the green 
fields in every direction. 

I have always found that the most unsatisfactory class of 
plants to attempt to grow in such places are, with few ex- 
ceptions, our common old-fashioned English flowers, such as 
Yiolets, Pansies, Eoses, &c. Eoses will not grow, even when 
protected by glass and every possible care taken of them, 
and especially in London ; they only drag out a miserable 
existence for a year or two, and then inevitably perish. On 
the other hand, many exotics, such as Petunias, Lobelias, 
&c., will grow and flower almost as well as if in the country. 
The common Primrose and the Cowslip may, however, be 
taken as an exception to the above rule. These will not only 
grow, but also flower very satisfactorily in any town, if 
planted in good rich loam and a little care taken of them. 
To these may be added the common wild blue Hyacinth or 
Squill (not the Harebell), which makes a very pretty show 
each spring. On the whole, the plants that will give the 
best display out of doors are to be found among those usually 
employed for summer bedding, such as Geraniums, Yerbenas, 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, <&c. ; though Heliotropes and some 
others will not do much good as a rule. Next to these may 
be ranked many of those known as hardy perennials and 
biennials, though, as most of these will be greatly debilitated, 
if not killed outright, by the smoke and poisonous fogs of 
winter, with few exceptions, the best results will be obtained 
from those that succeed when treated as annuals — i.e., if 
sown early in spring, in a little heat if necessary, will make 
good plants and bloom freely the same year. These include 
Antirrhinums (Snapdragon), Hollyhocks, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Delphiniums (Larkspur), Digitalis* (Fox- 
glove), Scabious, <&c. ; even Dahlias, though not usually 
hardy, will bloom the first season from seed. Of those 
perennials that cannot be treated thus, those will succeed 
best that die down to the ground in winter, leaving only a 
living root or tuber, which, being buried, is to a great extent 
protected thus. Next to, and indeed equal to these, stand 
hardy and half-hardy annuals, of which Mi^onette, Stocks, 
Asters, Marigolds, and Phlox Drommondii are among the 
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most useful. Beyond these, there are many climbers and 
shrubs, both flowering and grown for their fine foliage, such as 
the Virginian Creeper, the common White Jasmine, the 
Eiibes, Sumach, and others, as well as tall deciduous plants. 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, &c., which will do well any- 
where ; so that if a careful selection is made, a fine effect 
may be produced, nearly, or quite equal, to what can be done 
outside, in pure country air. All forest trees, especially the 
Oak, Ash> Elm, &c., cannot exist in the smoke of large towns. 

However, to sum up, grow only suitable plants, of which 
lists will be given, and take care, also, to grow only the best 
and most vigorous varieties. Grow them from the very best 
seeds or cuttings — that is, if you grow your own — and the 
best, and consequently most expensive, seeds will often be 
found the cheapest in the end. Give your plants the very 
best of soil and everything else you can afford, and constant 
attention, with untiring care, will be sure to produce good 
results. The watering-pot and syringe will be your best 
allies. Keep them going constantly in anything like dry 
weather. Here it may be remarked that, as a rule, for the 
town gardener, seedling plants will give much better results 
than Siose raised from cuttings, as they grow and flower so 
much more strongly and freely. Of course when you have 
a good variety of any flower it is advisable to propagate and 
preserve it by means of cuttings, but the winter in large and 
smoky towns is such an ordeal, that after a few seasons any- 
thing that is not of a very robust description will have 
become so debilitated as to be almost worthless, at least such 
is my experience. Therefore grow all such plants as Petu- 
nias, Lobelias, Verbenas, and all such plants as give good 
results as seedlings, from good seed freshly every year. 
Whatever you must preserve through the winter, even such 
things as hardy perennials, &c., keep as far as possible under 
glass. 

One other point. In most cases, much better results 
will be obtained by growing your own plants, from seed, if 
possible, if not, from cuttings, than by purchasing those 
that have been raised in a country nursery, however strong 
and healthy they may be ; as the sudden change to such 
ungenial surroundings often gives such a check that they 
never get over it ; whereas in the former case they seem to 
become acclimatized, a.s it were, and grow up quite used to 
it. In fact the onhf way to obtain a bed of such plants as 
Pansies, &c., in a town garden, is to raise a good batck o^^ 
seedlings, and get them into flower as aoono. «»a ^c^^i-^^^ 
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There are three great divisions into which town gardening 
may be divided: 

1st, out-door gardening' — i.e., beds or borders in the open 
air ; 2nd, window gardening, or the culture of plants in boxes 
or pots on window-sills, in which so many are interested ; 
and 3rd, gardening under glass, in greenhouses, frames, &c. 
For greater convenience and simplicity we will treat of these 
separately and in the order given. The treatment of plants 
under glass is placed last, not because it is least in import- 
«,nce, but because comparatively few amateur gardeners 
have the assistance of ^lass. But we would strongly recom- 
anend every one who wishes to grow fine plants and flowers, 
that is, if they have any place or room at all for anything of 
tthe kind, to erect a greenhouse of some sort ; even a frame 
or two will be found a great help. Anything in this way is 
a wonderful advantage, as the glass keeps off such an enor- 
mous proportion of the soot, dust, &c., which would otherwise 
•be deposited on the leaves of the plants, and greatly hinder 
their healthy growth by choking the pores. There are other 
obvious reasons why glass shomd be used in towns wherever 
possible, even if artificial heat cannot be applied. There will 
necessarily be some amount of repetition in treating of these 
three branches separately, but we will try to make each as 
•clear as possible, and perfect in itself. 
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A great deal depends upon the situation. The best aspect 
for a garden is, of course, south, or south-east or south-west ; 
but if the plot of ground faces the north, or from being over- 
shadowed by high buildings only gets a little sun in the 
morning or evening, it is of not much use to attempt the 
ordinary run of bedding plants, as these, at least when 
planted out, require to be exposed to the full blaze of the 
sun, or nearly so. In such a position only such things as 
ivy, Virginia Creeper, which will do well in almost any soil 
or situation. Creeping Jenny, Golden Feather, Ferns, &c., 
should be attempted. Most gardens of any size have, how- 
ever, beds or borders facing m different directions, and the 
way to succeed is, not to put all kinds of things in at hap- 
hazard, as is the common practice, but to consider what 
aspect or circumstances will beBt suit each individual class of 
plants, and proceed accordingly. This part of the subject, 
nowever, may more properly be treated of under the heading — 
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Laying out Oardens. — ^This is a very wide field for 
remarks and recommendations. Situations vary, and a plan 
that would suit one place admirably would be totally un- 
suitable for another, so that no definite plan can be given. 
A garden laid out on paper, with little regard to the situa- 
tion and circumstances seldom pleases. A favourite modern 
author says, " Set to work to mark out and plan a garden 
on paper, and whom will your careful dispositions satisfy ? 
What a most unsatisfactory square has even the great Bacon 
mapped out in his celebrated garden essay; and where he 
has railed, none, to my mind, has succeeded. Cowper, be it 
observed, does not lay you out a garden, walks here and 
alleys there, and beds and lawn and pond all ticketed. He 
wisely confines himself to the general praise of a garden, 
and to certain episodes, incidents, and operations connected 
with the management of it. And in this success may be 
attained, but not by planning out the whole with stereo- 
typed precision. The reason probably is that no two gardens 
can be exactly or nearly alike — ^that is, if they be worthy to 
be called gardens. A thousand nameless circumstances and 
special accidents make this curve proper for a walk, or fix 
that slope as the one spot for your purple Beech, or suggest 
a Fernery here ; there an opening in the. shrubbery, and 
there a circling advance of the Laburnums, Lilacs, and 
Laurels hemming in the smooth-shaven, shadow-flecked 
golden-green lawn. You are struck by some arrangement 
in your friend's garden ; you would repeat it in your own ; 
a short trial shows that it won't do. And for this reason, 
that your garden has its own individuality, which differs 
from that of every other as much as does that of its owner 
from the idiosyncrasy of all his fellow-men." These words, 
though of course on a much smaller scale, apply to the laying 
out of town gardens. There is, without doubt, a genersul 
sameness about the small square or oblong and flat spaces 
attached to most urban residences, called by courtesy gar- 
dens; and we cannot have ponds. Ferneries, shrubberies, 
and sloping lawns within so circumscribed a space. But 
even here there is room and scope for a far greater variety 
than would at first sight appear, or than is generally- 
attempted. The front of one house is exposed to the full 
blaze of the sun, and the scorched up little square of ground 
looks as if nothing could ever grow in it. But get the soil 
into something like a fit state, by breaking up all the hard 
lumps, bringing the whole into a nice, fine, sweet, and o^^xs. 
condition, and working in plenty of T\Ci\i Tassroct^, ^^^^^-vs^iirs 
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doop ilown, for tlio roots of the plants to feed on while the 




icla'A^ o: tho suu niool}". 'riieu till a bed or two with scarlet 
iioniniiiiiis aiul Vorbonas (Verbena montana is a capital 
kiuU tor suoh hot and drv situations) ; some London Pride, 
l\»ru Flowers, or MariijolJa and Nasturtiums, will make the 
l^avL' kk^k 4uito ^ray, with a little attention and a good 
fcihowor from tho watoriug-jK>t morning and evening. And 
vit \\w hist oi'oupaut has actually made a rocker j there, and 
triod tt> mako tVrns, and Primroses, and Yiolets grow. No 
won dor ho i^avo it up in desi>air. Then very likely he 
l^laiitod a Vino at tho back of the house, where it is always 
shady, and couldn't make out why the Grapes did not ripen. 
Now |nit your sun-lovinsf bedding plants in the front, with 
tho Vino or a ^'irginia Creeper to cover the bare walls, and 
conj^truot tho rockery in the shadiest comer at the back, and 
l>hint ivy to cover the wall there, and your place will be a 
little oasis in the desert in a short wnile. Another place 
will be just the reverse of this one, and, in short, there are 
hundreds of different positions, all of which want treating 
difFereiitly, but for all of which something suitable may be 
found, tastes differ, and as far as possible let each follow 
bis own, but it is far better to carry out an arrangement that 
docs not perhaps quite please you, if it is suitable for the 
place, and likely to succeed, than stick obstinately to one 
that can give nothing but vexation and failure. Eem ember 
also that, though in the country you can put things almost 
anywhere, and they will do more or less well, for instance. 
Ferns in the sun, Geraniums in a shady border, Ac, yet 
here, where there are so many antagonistic inliuences, the 
only way to* ensure success is to give everything the posi- 
tion best suited to its nature and requirements. 

Lawns. — A bit of lawn should always be found room for 
if possible ; it is astonishing what an improvement it is, and 
how it sets off the flowers. The light, excessively drained 
soil so often found in town jjardens is very suitable for turf, 
far more so than anything hke a clay or heavy loam, and we 
have ourselves had, in tho very heart of London a lawn 
that would have put to shame those of many country gen- 
tlemen. There is no need for rich soil, except just on the 
surface ; on the contrary, tho subsoil is better to be light 
and rubbishy, and many a lawn has been greatly improved 
by pariug off tho turf pretty thickly, removing some of the 
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soil, and replacing it by 2 or 3 in* of ashes. Do not 
lay down Grass sods, unless yoa have some very good turf 
ready at hand; it is expensive and unsatisfactory. Dig 
the ground over, level it, put about 2 in. of fine, light, rich 
soil (sifted if possible, and the sif tings put underneath), 
and sow a mixture of fine lawn Grass seeds, purchased from 
a good firm, such as Carter's, Sutton's, or any well known 
dealer, in April or September, preferably the former. Roll 
and cut regularly, but not with a machine the first few 
times ; use a sharp scythe. Soak the lawn with water on 
the evenings of hot summer days occasionally, and give a 
dressing of fine soil, guano, and a little fresh Grass seed 
every spring. In this way a good turf may be had in six 
or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and you will have a 
velvety, weedless lawn, a thing of beauty, always before 
your eyes. A few beds cut out of the turf look nice if filled 
with bright flowers in summer ; and if you can manage it, a 
fountain, with a basin as large as possible, and a few gold 
fish, is very pretty and entertaining. A few young trees 
carefully planted in suitable positions are effective, but 
remember that no flowering plants will do any good very 
near to these, and that they greatly exhaust the soil. Of 
course these things cannot be found room for in many places, 
but we are only offering suggestions, and yoa must do the^ 
best you can. 

Anrangement. — Do not, as we have cautioned before, 
place a rockery at the foot of a sunny wall, and plant Gera- 
niums and Verbenas in a shady place, but make your rockery 
in the shadiest, dampest corner you can find, set all Gera- 
niums, Lobelias, Verbenas, Phloxes, Asters, &c., in the open 
borders or beds, where they will get every ray of sun and all 
the air, and on your hot border, under the south wall, sow 
major Convolvulus, Tropseolums, Nasturtiums, &c., to grow up- 
and hide the bare ugliness of the wall until your Jasmines or 
Vines have grown ; and have rows or patches of either sun- 
loving bedding plants, or if the soil is very dry and poor, and 
you cannot replace it with better, grow Sunflowers, Marvel 
of Peru (this is a splendid plant for such situations). Mari- 
golds, London Pride, Evening Primroses (CEnothera), Stone- 
crop, and, if the air is not very bad, Sedums, Mesembryan- 
themums, and Portulacas will do. Aspidistra lurida is a 
capital plant for such a hot, dry spot. There may be other 
[Ijeas or borders facing more or less east or west which get a 
"*lttle sun morning or evening, or both; in these almost any- 
"ling will grow, but the most suitable foi t\io^^ \?\ist^ ^aaL^<5i- 
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predominates are Anricnlas, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Pan- 
sies, and Yiolets (where these will grow), Fuchsias, &c. 
Hollyhocks also like shade, but Dahlias should have full 
exposure to the sun. For covering sunny walls plant Vines 
and Fig trees (these do admirably in any town, and their 
large and handsome leaves are very effective), and for shady 
ones use Ivy and Virginian Creeper. 

Shrubs break the monotony of lawn and flower beds 
admirably ; and by far the best of flowering shrubs is the 
Bibes, or flowering Currant. This grows freely anywhere, 
and though our cold springs often cut off its blossoms just 
when they are opening, still it looks fresh and green all 
through the summer, and the pretty pink buds always 
appear, and occasionally get a chance to come to perfection. 
Tne next best is the Lilac, though this does not often bloom 
at all freely. 

Stands of Flowers out of doors are not successful as a 
rule, as, from the dry harsh air or some other cause, plants 
in pots out of doors do not do well, so that the only way to 
manage anything of this sort is to have ornamental boxes or 
baskets, elevated on rustic posts to a height of 2 ft. or 3 ft., 
and filled with rich earth. In this almost any of the plants 
mentioned as suitable will grow; Geraniums, both zonal 
and ivy-leaved. Petunias, Fuchsias, Lobelias, &c., are about 
the best for this purpose. 

Cats to anythmg just mentioned are fearful enemies, and 
as they abound in all town gardens, and are especially fond 
of such elevated positions, regarding them as a kmd of 
vantage ground or castle in their nocturnal combats; so 
that unless you can effectually exclude them from the 
garden, you are as likely as not to find your beautiful 
nower-stand a melancholy wreck some fine morning. These 
horrible cats are the bane of town and suburban gardens, as 
is only too well known ; they destroy anything, and some- 
times everything, in the most complete and unexpected 
manner, and are most difficult to banish or exterminate, as 
one of our comic papers so well illustrated some time ago. 
After a considerable experience of the feline race, we 
have come to the conclusion that town cats are of quite 
a different race to their country cousins, and, indeed, 
partake largely of the nature of Diabolus, or the Evil 
One; we tmnk that any one who has often heard the 
fearful howls in which they sometimes indulge about mid- 
night will agree with us. We used to trace out their regular 
tracks, and, finding they went up and down the stems of 
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three or four small trees to get to the top of a very high 
fence, we nailed bands of sheet zinc abont 18 in. wide round 
the stems, and set a number of very sharp steel hooks, Hke 
very large fish-hooks, pointing both upwards and downwards, 
to stop them. This our precautions succeeded in doing 
pretty effectually ; only one or two of the most a^e could 
surmount these obstacles, and our garden was left almost in 
peace. Where there is a level wall round the whole or part 
of the garden, the best way is to arrange a width of wire 
netting, about 18 in. wide, stretched on Hght iron or wooden 
rods, inclining inwards at an angle of about 45°, along the 
top of the wall, or even a good width of the same set upright 
along the top of the wall, but with no firm rod or rail along 
the top edge on which the cats might get a footing. Cats 
are very fond of eating and rolling on the Nemophila, for 
which reason, though it grows vigorously, we have excluded 
it from our list of suitable plants, as we have found it im- 
possible to keep them away from it, and they completely 
destroy it. 

Worms, Slugs, and other vermin are often a great plague ; 
the former especially are often so abundant that many young 
plants or seedlings are thrown out, and sometimes quite 
destroyed by them. In this case, when digging over the 
beds, every worm that can be seen should be picked out and 
thrown into a bucket of lime, the soil should be well dressed 
with lime at the same time ; and it is a good plan, on moist 
summer nights, about ten o'clock, when thev will have come 
out to feed, to go round with a little fresn slaked lime in 
a porous bag, and give a good dusting over the beds ; this 
will prove fatal to many, both of worms and slugs. These 
last are easily destroyed by means of a little salt or a spot 
of ammonia ; if any are to be found, a damp evening is the 
time to look for them. Wireworms are sometimes trouble- 
some ; there is no remedy for these but picking them out of 
the soil by hand : they are attracted by slices of carrot placed 
just below the surface of the ground. There is also a dark 
brown legless grub that commits sad havoc among newly- 
planted things ; they will eat the stem of a geranium through 
in a single night ; these must be searched for after dark by 
means of a lantern. Earwigs, often very destructive to 
dahlias, must be trapped with pieces of straw or reed, in 
which they hide dunng the day. Woodlice are sometimes 
troublesome, but are easily entrapped by a piece of fresh boiled 

gotato placed in the bottom of a pot, and filled up with dry 
ay or moss ; of course when caught tVie^ TiraaNi\i^^<t^5^^"^'^^' 
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Bockeries. — ^A rockery is easily constructed, and shotdd 
find a place in every garden if there is a suitable position 
for it. London Pride, Creeping Jenny, and Stonecrop will 
grow almost anywhere, and some of the hai-diest and most 
robust-growing Ferns may also be tried if the situation is at 
all favourable, but these are apt to get very scrubby and 
stunted in dusty and smoky comers. If you want good 
Ferns, and do not mind the expense, cover a comer over 
with glass, so as to form a miniature greenhouse or high 
frame. In such a place nearly aU the hardy British Ferns 
will grow luxuriantly ; they require but little air, and should 
have plenty of water when in growbh. For such a glass case 
or Fernery the best are Athyrium Filix-foemina (the Lady 
Fern), Polystichum angulare, and aculeatum, Polypodium 
vulgare and perhaps P. phegopteris and dryopteris, but these 
two last would require special soil and careful cultivation ; 
in fact, all Ferns shoxdd have good fresh soil to grow in, as 
they have a great objection to spent or overworked material. 
The male Fern (Lastrea Filix mas) is apt to grow too large 
for such a case, unless this is of a good size. It does well 
for a rockery out of doors. Lastrea dilatata, the Hart's- 
tongue (Scolopendrium), and the Ceterach officinarum do 
well; but the more delicate Ferns, such as the Hard Fern 
(Blechnum), and the Moonworts, Adder's-tongue, the Bladder 
Ferns, the Spleenworts (with the exception of Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum and A. rutamuraria), require purer air 
than they can get in a town. The best soil for Ferns is a 
light, sandy, peaty loam, with plenty of fibre in it, such as 
the soil from a common, oar it may be made artificially by 
mixing about equal parts of good loam, such as is used by 
ftorists, and peat, witn a little leaf-mould and plenty of silver 
sand. The place where they grow should be weU drained, 
so that plenty of water may be applied to them when in 
growth. Solomon's Seal, and the Creeping Jenny, or 
Moneywort, also London Pride, will do well with Ferns in 
A shady situation. 

Flowering Plants. — Returning to flowering plants, we 
think that the bedding-out system is overdone in the present 
day. It is very expensive, and the beds are only in beauty 
for a little more than three months, or four at the outside. 
If done at all it must be done well, only weU grown and 
hardened plants of suitable kinds be employed, and all of 
€ach variety must be nearly identical in height, shape, habit, 
Ac. So we advise, do not have your garden all straight 
lines and regular curves of exactly similar plants, but though 
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these are veiy well, and indeed desirable to a moderate 
extent, vary their mathematical precision by a mixed border 
or two and a few beds for specially favourite flowers ; for 
bear in mind that plants never do so well as when they have 
a specially prepared bed all to themselves. This should be, 
of course, made in the most suitable position as to sun, 
shade, &c., that can be had, and if the bed is formed and 
filled with iust the kind of soil in which the plants moBt 
delight, far better results will be given than where a number 
of different families are mixed together, and the soil, &c., 
has to be the best mean or average that you can strike 
amongst the requirements of all. 

Designs ifft Flower Beds. — Eegarding designs for flower 
beds, any one possessing a fairly correct eye and average 
amount of taste can design and cut out suitable shapes. 
We always merely measure and peg out the principal points, 
comers, &c., of the beds on the turf, take a sharp spade and 
cut the design out straight away without any bother of plans 
or patterns, and no assistance but a line for straight edges, 
perhaps. Diamonds, circles, ovals, crescents, and such 
simple shapes we consider far more suitable, especially 
where room is limited, than more intricate designs, though 
euch as well proportioned stars, Greek crosses, &c., are very 
effective under Qertain circumstances. A visit to Battersea 
Park, or the Crystal Palace will give one a better idea of 
what may be done in this way than almost any amount of 
description. 

Contrasting Golonrs. — As to contrasting the different 
colours in the beds, let every one follow his taste, as what 
pleases one is sometimes almost offensive to the eye of 
another; almost any reasonable combination, always amiing 
at obtaining as effective a contrast of one colour with 
•iiUother, will look well if well carried out. This is the one 
great secret of successful carpet bedding. The beds mast 
have been well cut out — i.e., no crooked lines or irregular 
curves allowed — and in the planting all the " stuff" must be, 
as remarked above, as even as possible ; and have all lines, 
4&c., as carefully drawn and filled in as you can; in fact, all 
in this respect should be perfect. In Nature colours har- 
monize far better than they do in art; as, for instance, 
yellow Calceolarias look very well against scarlet Greraniums 
m a border, and yet yellow and red contrasted in a picture 
are anything but pleasing. Of course two different shades 
of any colour must not be put together, unless wha^^ ^ 
ti^gular gradation is employed, as cnififaou^ ^c'os^^i^^ ^^eo^^^ 
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blush, and white, in Geraniums or other plants, which some- 
times look very well. Blue and red, and especially blue and 
purple or red and purple, are shocking. Some of the beat 
contrasts we know are — red next white, such as a ring of 
scarlet Geraniums round a large plant of Cineraria maritima, 
or Centaurea candidissima, or vice versa; blue and white, 
such as Lobelia next a row of white Yerbenas or Petunias, 
or blue and white Yerbenas contiguous; Amarantus mel. 
ruber looks well next a white-leaved Centaurea or Cineraria, 
and one of the prettiest is a row of white-leaved Geranium, 
as Flower of Spring, next a row of dark purple Pansy, only 
neither of these, the Pansy especially, do well in towns. 
Except in the case of carpet bedding proper, the plants 
should be arranged according to height, so as to slope from 
the centre downwards towards the sides. Something tall 
for the centre, a Canna or two, a group of striped Maize, or 
an old and large plant of Cineraria maritima, does well; 
then the others should be graduated in height as well as 
contrasted in colour. It is a great pity that the variegated- 
leaved Geraniums do not succeed in towns, they are so 
useful. But there are plenty of other things. One good 
desigTi is, a purple-leaved Canna in the centre, then a ring 
of Cineraria maritima or candidissima, then scarlet Gera- 
niums, then a ring of Calceolarias (yellow), and an edge of 
Lobelia, or, if there is room, get something 'else in between 
the last two, preferably white ; or a large plant of Cineraria 
candidissima, or a clump of striped Maize for the centre, 
outside that scarlet Geraniums, then white Petunias, or 
white Phlox Drummondii. and an edge of Lobelia, or if the 
bed is large have a ring oi Amarantus mel. ruber outside the 
white, and then Golden Feather for the edge. 

A most effective bed may be formed by makiug use of a 
few plants each of a number of different things, not putting 
them in higgledy-piggledy anyhow, nor yet setting them 
out in the correct lines and curves usually seen, but arrang- 
ing them with some amount of regularity, and with great 
care, according to their individual height and colours. Thus, 
take two or three Cannas,, tall Amarantus (mel. ruber 
giganteus), Tobacco plants or tall Fuchsias, a few scarlet 
Geraniums, a few white ditto, or any colour almost ; a few 
Cinerarias, Centaureas, yellow Calceolarias, or Balsams, in 
fact anything you may have at hand, with a little Lobelia or 
Echeveria for an edging ; group them carefully together in a 
good-sized bed, being very careful to graduate the heights of 
file plants ; and when they are well in growth, if weU done, 
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yon will have a bed that cannot be snrpassed — a variety of 
leaf tints as a groundwork, with a bit of scarlet peeping up 
here and there among the light colours, white blossoms 
showing up against the dark, and graceful drooping Fuchsia- 
blooms touiDg down the stif^ess of the other plants, and 
affording a harmonious whole. 

It is of no use attempting to get such things as Coleus, 
Altemantheras, Iresines, &c., to grow in the smoky air of 
a town, though Ageratums may be made to do fairly well 
And what is known as " spring bedding," lovely as it is, 
must not be tried either, or if it is, failure is sure to result ; 
in short, all such things as Pansies, Yiolas, Alyssum, Myo- 
sotis (Forget-me-not), &c., lovely as they are, will not do any 
good, and it is no use attempting them. 

In fine, plant your garden as thickly as you can, for some 
of the things are sure to fail in some way ; if one thing does 
not succeed, try another. Plant plenty of Vines, Virginian 
Creeper, Ivy, and Jasmine to cover all bare walls, and put a 
plant of some sort in wherever it is likely to do well. 

Soil. — ^This is often found to be very unsuitable for the 
healthy growth of plants. Either it is, from long neglect, 
want of manure, overdraining, &c., wretchedly poor, dusty 
and dry, and often consists more of rubbish, broken tiles, and 
slates, and such-like, than of anything worth the name of 
soil ; or in damp and low localities it is often the very oppo- 
site of this — heavy, black, sticky, sodden, and utterly un- 
wholesome. This last is far worse than the first, and can 
hardly be brought into a wholesome state by any means ; 
perhaps the best way would be to burn it all if it cannot be 
altogether removed. In laying out a garden in town where 
either of these conditions are approached, or indeed in any 
case, by far the best thing to do is, after having settled on 
the plan to be carried out, to remove all the soil from the 
beds to a depth of 2 ft. or 3 ft., have it taken right away, 
and after having made the bottom smooth and hard, put 
6 in. or 8 in. of broken bricks, ballast, or good rubble of any 
kind for drainage ; on that a layer of turf sods turned upside 
down, and then fill up the beds with good fresh soil from the 
country, varjring slightly in its nature according to the class 
of plants desired to be grown. Good mellow fibrous loam, 
enriched with a moderate quantity of well-rotted manure of 
some kind, and if at all stiff, lightened with silver or river 
sand, is about the best stuff for general purposes, but the 
most suitable soil for each class of plant will be ^v^^-OL^XL^iaa 
articles on each farther on. 
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Turfy loam, suitable for this purpose, can be purchased in 
London for about 10«. per cartload. But where this cannot 
be done (and it is certainly expensive), and if the soil is not 
utterly useless, a great deal may be done to improve it. 
"Where it is too light and rubbishy, the beds should be dug 
out nearly B ft. deep, and at that depth a stratum of heavier, 
moister mould is often to be met with. If so, set it by itself, 
reserving only a little of the best of it to be brought to the 
top, as, having been shut out from the action of the sun and 
air for so long, it is not at all in a suitable state for plants 
to grow in, however good it may be in itself ; then, if drain- 
age is deficient, put 6 in. or 8 in. of rubble in the bottom, 
and over that the turf sods, as before mentioned — that is, if 
they can be had ; if not, littery manure will do. Above that 
put the heavier portion of the soil, mixed with manure, and 
for the top 12 m. or 16 in.; use the ordinary soil of the 
garden, roughly sifted, all rubbish removed, and mixed with 
plenty of rotten manure, and, if possible, a good proportion 
of good fresh maiden loam on the top, or worked in near the 
surface. Where the soil is too loose and porous, if it cannot 
be removed a great deal may be done by finely sifting the 
upper portion, say 6 in. or even 1 ft. in depth, adding 
decayed manure preferably to leaf -mould in this case, and 
some very fine loam. If, on the other hand, it is too close 
and retentive, then frequent working will be beneficial ; and 
burning a good proportion of it will also do much good ; here 
the addition of leaf-soil or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, wood ashes 
and coarse sand, to keep it open, with additional drainage, 
would be advisable, and indeed necessary, to brine it into a 
fit state for the growth of plants. Leaf-mould (thoroughly 
decayed leaves) is very useful, and for most flowers is prefer* 
able to a quantity of manure, especially if this is not very 
old and rotten. Beds made as described will last for many 
years, and afford the best possible chance of success to such 
plants as Geraniums, Fucnsias, Petunias, Ac, as well as to 
all kinds of annuals, though there are some plants, as Prim- 
roses, Violets, Pansies, and Hollyhocks, that prefer a closer 
and more retentive soil than such a plan as this would give. 
If it vrfiXQ desired to grow such as tnese, it would be advis- 
able, unless the ground were naturally insufficiently drained, 
to leave out the drainage, and merely " trench" and manure 
the soil to a good depth. 

Manure. — Where one has a garden in town there is no 
excuse for practising economy in the matter of manure on 
the ^ound of its expense. In London good stable manure 
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can be had (fresh) for about Is. per cartload, and can, in- 
deed, often be obtained merely by bringing it away. Spent 
or used Hops can also be had for nothing, or next to nothings 
at most breweries in town, and nothing can be better in the 
garden than these ; their uses are almost conntless. When 
fresh, they make of themselves, and with but little turning to 
sweeten, a gentle and useful hotbed. In this they are much- 
superior to stable manure ; every gardener knows what a 
nuisance the labour and delay of the frequent turnings 
necessary to bring manure into a sweet and useful condition 
is, whereas Hops require little or none of this trouble, but 
may be put together almost immediately, and are, in addi- 
tion, never so rank and dangerous as the other. When 
rotted they are equal, and for some things, such as vege-^ 
tables, superior to manure, when dug into the ground. 
When a few months old, and the fermentation is well over, 
a handful put over the drainage is the best possible thing in 

Eotting nearly all kinds of plants, excepting, of course, all 
ard-wooded subjects, for which only clean Moss should be 
used. When pretty well rotted, too. Hops may be used with 
great success for filling boxes in which to prick out Pyre- 
thrum (Grolden Feather), and other similar plants. Little or 
no soil is needed, except just a surfacing for small things, as 
Lobelias, and it is astonishing what a free, rapid, and 
healthy growth such plants make in this material. We- 
always use it largely in the shallow boxes used for pricking 
out nearly all seedling plants, only putting 1 in. or so of 
soil on the top. For plunging pots m frames, greenhouses,. 
or out of doors, either when it is in a heating state or after- 
wards, nothing surpasses it ; and when very old and decayed^ 
it is good as part of the compost for large pots or boxeSy. 
where lightness of staple is required. 

Tan can also be almost always easily and cheaply obtained 
in London and most large towns, and after a long experience 
we have found that nothing makes such a good, lasting, and 
useful hotbed for raising seeds, striking cuttings, 4&c., a» 
fresh tan mixed with a smaller or greater proportion of stable 
manure. Li the early spring, when a good heat is wanted, 
use about equal parts of the tan and manure, either mixed 
or in layers, preferring the former, and covering >vith 6 in. or- 
8 in. of fresh clean tan ; it is so clean, and sweet, and plea- 
sant to plunge the pots in, and no earth is needed. As the 
weather gets warmer less and less manure is needed, and in 
summer only a very small proportion, or none at all, ia itvi 
quired. The supeiiority of tan over all o\ik«\vfeau\I\Ti.^Ta3a^fcx\»Jk. 
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is, that it is drier and more open in character, and never gets 
into that nasty sodden and caked condition stable manure is 
apt to do. It does not give off nearly so mnch steam as 
manure, thereby giving a drier atmosphere inside the frame ; 
and especially for early work any gardener knows what an 
advantage that is, remembering his sad experiences of costly 
and carefully-reared seedlings all damped off in a single night 
from too much steam. What little steam there is from tan 
is not rank, but sweet almost from the first, so that plants 
or seed-pans may be placed in the frame far sooner than 
when manure is used. This leads us to remark that town 
gardeners have a by-no-means-to-be-despised advantage — 
viz., that the air being so much drier than in the country, 
damping off is not nearly such a serious difficulty. When 
living in the heart of London we hardly knew what damping 
meant. Frames were shut up close every night during the 
spring and no harm ensued, but on removing to the country 
again it took a long time to get accustomed to the altered cir- 
cumstances, and many a fine pot or pan of seedlings were lost. 

Artificial manures are much used by town gardeners, as 
being so much more cleanly and convenient than common 
stable manure. But with the exception of genuine guano, 
and Clay's and Standen's manures, these are of very little 
good, in our experience, and, after aJl, decayed stable dung is 
better than anything else. 

Potting Soil. — The various kinds of soil should be kept in 
bins, if possible, or in heaps, and they must be well covered 
with some waterproof material, and should stand on a dry 
bottom, impervious to worms : this keeps the soil dry in wet 
weather and moist in dry weather. A good supply of nice 
fibrous yellow loam is of great importance, and a heap of a 
commoner description for ordinary purposes, well decayed 
leaf-mould, dittb manure, peat, and silver sand should all 
have a place. All should be kept separate, at least where a 
variety of plants is grown, as nearly everything needs a 
slightly different compost in which to do its best. It is well, 
however, to have a good heap of ordinary potting mould 
ready mixed. This should consist of about two-thirds good 
sound turfy loam, and the other third of well decayed 
manure, with a little leaf -mould and silver sand, enough to 
insure porosity. If the loam is sandy, use less sand ; if stiff, 
use more ; and if it is poor, add a little more manure. This 
soil will be suitable for Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 
and most ordinary pot plants. For young struck plants or 
seedlings, when putting them into small pots use (as a rule) 
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abont two parts leaf -mould, one of loam, one or two parts 
of sand, and no manure. This will do for young Euch- 
sias. Verbenas, Primulas, Cinerarias, and Balsams ; also, 
with more sand, for striking cuttings of all soft-wooded 
plants. For sowing seeds, especially fine ones, as Lobelias, 
Primulas, Petunias, &c., use fine leaf-mould and sand in 
equal parts, the finest on the top. 

Potting. — Where much pottmff, &c., has to be done, all 
should be performed systematically and orderly, or a gi*eat 
waste of time and money will result. Unless where there is 
absolutely no other place in which to do it, potting should 
never be done in a greenhouse, neither should any heaps of 
soil or anything of flie kind be kept there. In a greenhouse 
cleanliness should reign paramount ; no empty, or at least 
dirty, pots or empty boxes should be seen. Wherever practic- 
able, a proper potting shed should be erected, with bins for 
soil and manures, sand, &c. ; such a place is erbremely useful 
in many ways, especially if it can be warmed in winter a little 
in some way ; it can then be used for storing the dry roots 
of Dahlias, Fuchsias, and other things, and the soil kept in 
such a place is always warm enough for use. Where the 
luxury of a potting shed cannot be had, have a bench fixed 
in some convenient comer of the yard or other suitable place, 
■under cover if possible, as a sudden shower often brings a 
batch of potting to an untimely end. 

EAISING PLANTS FEOM SEED. 

In the first place, as we have before urged, always buy the 
very best seeds, and get them from a well-known house or 
dealer. Cheap seeds generally turn out to be very dear. 
Also, when you buy plants or cuttings, get the best named 
kinds if you can, and pay a good price to a good man or 
house for a good thing. There is no need, as a rule, to buy 
a quantity, unless you want a great display at once, and can 
af^rd to pay for it. The best way is to get one or two plants 
of a good variety, and propagate from them yourself ; this is 
much better than buying a lot of cheap rubbish. There is 
nothing over which an inexperienced person is so likely to be 
taken in as plants, unless you go to a really respectable 
place that has a reputation to keep up. Get your seeds in 
good time, and do not have it all hurry and careless work at 
the last. Remember that though spring does not come so 
early in town as country, yet things take longer to grovr 1q» 
a good size and get strong. 
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Time to sow Garden Seed8.;-Hardy annuals out of 

'doors, end of March or April, and, if a succession is required, 
a,t intervals up to the middle of June. Half hardy annuals, 
end of April or May out of doors. Greenhouse seeds for 
winter blooming (Primulas, &c.), in March under glass. 
Greenhouse or garden annuals, half hardy or tender, from 
April 1 to the end of May. It requires a considerable amount 
of care and experience to get things down at the proper time. 
Of course it does not do to be late, or the summer is half 
•over before the plants come into bloom ; but on the other 
hand one cannot start as early as is possible in the country ; 
as no matter how well hardened, it is little use putting any- 
thing out of doors before May, and things soon get spoiled if 
they attain too great a size before they can be planted out. 

Soil. — For seed sowing out of doors, the soil should be 
rich and fine on the surface. Most things (annuals, &c.) 
^re sown where they are to grow, and as such are rapid 
growers, the soil beneath can scarcely be too deep or rich. 
It should have been recently dug two or three spades deep, 
working in a quantity of rich, rotten manure especially deep 
down, and should not be trodden down or made hard, but 
just left for a few weeks to settle. Of course every one knows 
that all digging and working should be done when the 

ground is dry ; during frosty weather is the best. If in a 
order where there are shrubs or other things, and the 
ground has not, from this or other cause, been trenched pre- 
viously, dig in some manure as deep as you can in the 
patches where the seeds are to go a few days beforehand. 
If not well settled, pat it down gently with the back of the 
spade, and rake the surface fine ancl level, picking out all 
stones, clods, or lumps, and giving a good watering if very 
drjr. Have a basketful of rather fine sandy soil, such as the 
refuse from the potting bench, in a nice dry state, and a 
little fresh leaf-mould mixed with it if at all poor or spent. 
This should, however, not be too fine, or it is apt to become 
pasty when wet. Spread a little of this over the patch, and 
pat down gently with the back of the troweL 

Sowing and Thinning.— Sow the seed not too thickly, 
say six or eight seeds of large things, or twenty or thirty or 
more of small ones, and cover again with a sprinkling of the 
fine soil, but do not bury deeply, especially small seeds. If 
the weather keeps very dry, water gently with a fine-rosed pot 
to assist germination. When the seedlings appear thin them 
out if too thick, as by this means the rest grow stronger and 
fiower finer. The thinnings of some may be transplated if 
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desired, as Tropeeolums, &c., but Linums, Eschsclioltzias, 
Mignonette, and some others do not like or cannot bear 
being moved, in fact it is advisable to sow as much as possible 
where the tlungs are to flower, and so dispense with trans- 
planting as far as possible, in the town garden. It is 
astonishing what a splendid display annuals will make if 
they are well grown, that is, in a deeply stirred, light, and 
rich soil, into which they can root readily, deeply, and 
strongly, and if they are properly looked after, weeded, 
thinned, and watered, when the weather is dry. 

Seed Beds. — Many annuals, especially those that are not 
quite hardy, also perennials and biennials are sown out of 
doors in what are termed ** nursery beds." These may be 
made in any warm, airy, and light corner. They are better 
to be somewhat raised above the general ground level, and 
if a framework can be arranged over them and round, so as 
to protect them from heavy rains and cutting winds, they 
will be more successful. Have plenty of broken bricks for 
drainage at the bottom, or if the seeds are tender and want 
a little heat, and if you have no frame, it is well to make a 
heap of manure or spent hops, and put the soil 3 in. or 
4 in. deep upon that. If there is no fermenting material 
beneath, however, it will be better to have a greater depth 
than this, say 4 in. or 6 in. of rough and rich soil over the 
drainage, and 3 in. or 4 in. of nice fine sifted soil on the top, 
about equal parts of loam, manure, leaf-mould, and sand, or 
rather less of the latter, is about the best; this will do just 
as it is for pricking out young plants, but if for sowing seeds, 
have about 1 in. of fine, light, san^dy soil sifted, such as leaf- 
mould and sand, on the surface. On such a bed as this, with 
a gentle bottom-heat, all such things as Stocks, Asters, 
Phloxes, Indian Pinks, &c., will come up easily, but they 
would be better under glass. These nursery beds, without 
the bottom heat, will do well for planting out Stocks, Asters, 
and many other things to strengthen from the seed-pans 
say about the first week in May. From here they are planted 
out into the borders about the end of the month. 

Sowing under Glass.— Although it is much better to 
sow all but hardy annuals in frames, &c., yet many gar- 
deners even in the country, where not nearly such care is 
requisite, are far too fond of coddling things and forcing 
them on in heat. Mimulus, for instance, one is nearly always 
told to grow in heat ; now these pretty little plants are all 
but hardy, and the seed should be sown either in autumu 
(SeptemlJer), and pricked off into store ^o^ Qnc\iQrLfc"^, «si^ 
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kept in the sreenhouse till spring, or sown in a moderately, 
warm greennouse or frame (45°^ to 60° is qnite enough) in 
January or February, be pricked out into a cold frame at 
the end of March or early m April, and by this means you 
will have such plants and flowers as no grower in heat can 
produce. Lobelias should be treated exactly the same, and 
not be left till April, and then have to be pushed on fast, 
■with the result of weak and lanky plants and poor flowers. 
Phlox Drummondi, too, and Indian and Chinese Pinks, 
Asters, Zinnias, with many others, arc far better raised in 
only a gentle heat (60° is plenty), or even none at all, than 
run up and spoiled in a cucumber or other hot frame, as is 
so often done. Calceolarias (herbaceous) and Cinerarias, too, 
should never be raised in heat, as many direct ; in fact, those 
plants should never have more heat at any time than just 
enough to keep frost away, excepting, of course, where 
Cinerarias are wanted to bloom in winter. 

In sowing seeds, especially in early spring, always use 
plenty of drainage (broken crocks or bricks) in your pots or 
boxes, or you will find your little plants ** go off" at the 
surface of the soil almost as soon as they are up. When 
using pots we fill them nearly half full, and for boxes from 
1 in. to \\ in. is enough, if there are plenty of holes bored in 
the bottom as well. Over the drainage put a thin layer of 
spent hops, moss, or fibrous matter of some kind to prevent 
the soil from washing down and clogging the drainage. 
Then put about 1 in. or \\ in. of soil, not s2ted, and if 3ie 
seeds are small, another thin layer of very fine sifted soil 
above that, so that the whole may reach up to within \ in. 
or 1 in. of the top of the pot or box. We use boxes about 
3 in. deep inside, though they may be a little more if pre- 
ferred, and any size up to 8 in. or 9 in. wide, and 16 in. or 18 
in. long is suitable. 

Watering Seeds. — Watering at first is a most delicate and 
important point. What is to be aimed at is to have the 
soil just moist enough not to require any watering till the 
seeds are well up, as it is very undesirable to do this, and 
yet it must not be anything like wet, or many seeds are apt 
to rot and never come up. The best plan is to use the soil 
almost dry, or only barely moist, but not dust dry ; put in 
the drainage and about half the depth of soil required, press 
it down firmly, and give it a good watering ; if it is in a pot 
soak it half-way up in water, then fiU in the rest of the soil, 
pressing the upper portion only slightly. Make the surface 
even and level ; use no more water, but sow the seed at once. 
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and cover with only a dusting of dry soil. Place a square 
of glass over the pot or box, and the job is done. By this 
means you get enough moisture in the soil to last for days, 
without the surface being wet ; the moisture is sure to rise 
quite sufficiently, and the water being down below induces 
the seeds to send down roots to find it. You get also a firm 
bottom, which holds moisture, and is of great importance^ 
and a free, light, uncaked surface, in which the seeds will 
rapidly germinate, and into which the first tender rootlets 
can readily penetrate. As soon as ever the seeds are up 
tilt the glass a little on one side, or remove it altogether for 
an hour morning and evening. Give more and more air as 
they. advance, and remove the glass altogether as soon as 
they can bear it. Also bear in mind that damping off 
occurs as often from too much dryness at the root as from 
excessive moisture overhead. When you see a pot or box of 
seedlings beginning to go off, examine the soil, and if dry 
give a thorough soaking, not a mere sprinkling. It has often 
been said before, but cannot be repeated too often, and 
applies especially here; never water plants (particularly 
tender seedHngs) in driblets, whether they want it or not, 
but wait till the soil is dry, though not necessarily till the 
plants flag, and then give a full supply, enough to reach 
every fibre of the roots ; after that wait till wanted again. 
When pots are very dry, and particularly in the case of pots- 
or pans of very small seedlings, such as Lobelias, Calceolarias^ 
or Tuberous Begonias, only just come up, it is better not to 
water from the top, as the water wiU often run away without 
wetting the soil, but plunge the pot or pan in water up to 
about half an inch or an inch below the level of the soil, and 
let it stay there till the soil is thoroughly moistened. In 
this way the soil gets weU watered, as well as the roots, 
while the stems and leaves are kept dry, which is just what 
is wanted. In watering things from a hotbed in any way 
nse water of about the temperature of the frame, a few 
degrees over rather than under. We always use water with 
the chill taken off for delicate young things, even from cold 
quarters, for fear of checks. 

For nearly all seeds, a sheet of clean glass placed over tha 
pot or box after sowing is a great help, as it prevents evapo- 
ration and creates that close, moist atmosphere inside the 
box so favourable for germination. If the seeds are such as 
require heat, place in a hotbed or warm house of the requisite 
temperature, but be sure and not use more heat than. \s^ 
really necessary ; 70° or 75° at the oxxtsi'^Lei \s e^wv^ '^'^st 
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anything, except perha|)S snch things as Cannas and a few 
others, but for most things, even Begonias, Gloxinias, &c., 
we find that from 65° to 70° suits them much better than a 
higher temperature. More heat than is necessary only 
brings the plants up weak and sickly, so that many perish 
in hardening off. Petunias, Lobelias, Balsams, and all half- 
hardy or tender things of like nature only need from 60° to 
65°, or even 5° less rather than more, in which to germinate ; 
^ven the temperature of a greenhouse is sufficient, though 
the seeds are slow in coming up. Beware of keeping the 
sheet of glass on the box too long, or of coddling or keeping 
too close in any way, or the seedlings soon get so dehcate 
And drawn, that many of them will damp off. 

After sowing, seeds may be put in a dark place, or any 
odd corner, so that the temperature is right and there is no 
mildew or fustiness about ; in fact, seeds germinate better in 
the dark; but as soon as ever they are up they must be 
brought close to the glass, the closer the better, so that they 
are not near enough to be touched by a frost or low tempe- 
rature outside ; so keep 3 in. or 4 in. away for fear of injury. 
It is always safer to cover up all frames, &c., that contam 
such tender things with mats, &c., on all frosty or cold 
nights, especially in the spring ; this plan saves heat and 
has many advantages, but do not cover up till it gets dark, 
:and be up and remove again betimes in the morning as soon 
as it is light, as young things want all the Hght they can 
get, especially when in a warm temperature. 

Regarding the soil most suitable for seed sowing in pots, 
it must always be fine, light, and moderately rich, though 
it should vary considerably for different subjects. Leaf- 
mould is the most useful of all soils for this purpose, as its 
nature induces seeds to germinate in it far more readily than 
in any other kind o£ soil. Plenty of sand should also always 
be used, especially near the surface ; it insures porosity and 
prevents damping. For most seeds, especially fine or 
•delicate ones, leaf -mould and sand in nearly equal parts, 
rather less of the latter, is best. The top \ in. or J in. should 
be finely sifted for small seeds, but for Verbenas, Balsams, 
and other large seeds do no sift at all ; only pick out all 
lumps, sticks, &c. Use the soil rougher and richer below, 
and finer and sandier on the surface. A little loam may 
be used in the compost, especially below the surface for 
«trong growing things, as Stocks, Asters, Pansies, Holly- 
hocks, and others ; but as it is apt to make the soil cake, 
leave it out for delicate growers. 
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Striking GuttilLgS. — ^Pots are better than boxes for strik- 
ing cuttings in as a rule, except where a large quantity 
have to be raised ; then use a properly prepared frame, 
without pots or boxes, the soil being filled in to form a bed. 
Three-inch pots, or what are known as large 60's, are the 
most useful size ; fill them nearly half full of drainage ; on 
that place a few hops or a little moss, and fill up to the rim 
with nice sandy soil, not sifted. When filled, stand nearly 
up to the rim m water till soaked through ; then set aside 
for an hour or two to drain. Make good large holes with a 
stick for the cuttings, pour a little dry silver sand into each 
hole for the base of the cutting to rest on, put in your cut- 
tings, and fiU up and around with silver sand, pressing them 
in pretty firmly. Then give a light sprinkle to settle the 
cuttings in the soil, stand aside till the leaves are dry, and 
then place in a frame or house, with or without heat as 
required. Keep them close, only admitting a little air for an 
hour in the morning or evening to dry the leaves and prevent 
damping until root^, when gradually accustomed to plenty of 
air, and when well rooted, pot off singly. Most cuttings, 
excejpt Geraniums, must be shaded from hot sun until roots 
are formed, and in some cases after. Three or four Geranium 
cuttings in a 3-in. pot are enough ; these like a rather loamy 
soil to root in. For Fuchsias use only leaf-mould and sand, 
and put five or six or even eight cuttings in a pot. Petunias, 
Verbenas, &c., like equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. It is as well to let cuttings have a little sun morning 
and evening to raise the temperature of the frames, but shade 
as soon as the sun gets hot. They must also be kept moist, 
but not wet,^ and as close as possible, so that damping does 
not occur, till rooted. It is astonishing what numbers of 
things can be rooted in a simple box of any convenient size 
and 9 in. to 1 ft. in depth, half filled with drainage and soil, 
and covered over with a sheet or sheets of glass. During 
May, June, July, and August, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Pelar- 
goniums, Myrtles, and nearly all greenhouse plants will do 
well thus, and if the box can be kept in a greenhouse, will 
do better and strike sooner. 

Many things root readily in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse mixed 
with sand. All cuttings should be growing when taken; 
they should be cut clean off with a sharp knife, cutting just 
below a joint and in a sloping direction ; the lower leaves 
should 1)6 removed and the slip planted at once. As soon as 
the young roots are 1 in. long, or even less, pot off sin^l^, 
and do not wait until the roots are a tangleji xjv^'a^^ «xl^V%?i^ 
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to be broken.' After potting off, keep close for a few days 
again, until they are rooted out. 

TEEES AND SHETTBS. 

(See p. 39.) 

Trees Suitable for Towns— The Occidental, or Western 
Plane (Platanus occidentalis) is by far the most successful 
subject for planting in large or smoky towns, or indeed any- 
where where a vigorous growth and handsome foliage is 
desirable. It seems, indeed, to flourish, if planted with any 
degree of care, under almost any conditions, succeeding 
equally well in a hot climate or a cold one, in air pure or 
quite the reverse. It is now too well known to need descrip- 
tion, but the habit and outline, or shape, are undeniably 
handsome, and when in good health and full leafage it 
becomes an extremely elegant object. It cannot be too 
freely planted in parks, streets, avenues, squares, or in any 
available position in or near cities ; and for such a purpose 
a better tree cannot be found. There are several varieties 
with more or less variegated foliage, all of which are desir- 
able, though, as a rule, they are not quite so robust as the 
type. 

The Oriental Plane (P. orientalis) is not so desirable for 
city planting as the former variety, but still it may be 
classed as eligible for all but the worst localities, and is 
worth a trial if only for variety. No other kind of Plane is 
nearly so suitable as these for the purpose now under con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps the next best tree for town work is the Black 
Italian Poplar (Populus acladesca or monolifera). It is a 
quick grower, and its habit renders it very suitable for 
planting in streets or avenues. There are many forms of 
Populus, but on the whole the above is the best of the lot 
for withstanding smoke and dust, though the Lombardy 
Poplar (P. dilatata) is very good, and even more suited to 
street planting than the former. The Abele tree (Populus 
alba) is extremely handsome, and though not so hardy and 
vigorous as the two last, might reasonably have a trial, 
especially in suburban districte, or where there is a little 
open or breathing space, as in town parks. The lower side 
of the leaves is quite silvery, and gives a charming effect in 
a breeze. Other varieties of Poplar are P. canescens, P. 
tremula (the Aspen), and P. cordata, with large foliage. 
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The Lime tree, though not well spoken of by some, is 
nevertheless found in practice to be a capital city tree, its 
only fault being that in dry hot seasons it becomes dis- 
coloured before the summer has fairly left us, and has 
sometimes almost entirely lost its foliage by the advent of 
autumn. It is an elegant tree, and the beautiful fresh 
golden-green of even the common variety (Tilia europsea) is 
a refreshing object for the eye to rest upon. There are now 
several forms of the above, varying in the shape and colour 
of the foliage. 

The golden-leaved American Lime (T. americana ar- 
gentea) is one of the most effective. A very good varietj 
is T. mississippiensis, the foliage of which, when young, is 
of a lovely golden hue, and the shape of the tree is also 
£ne. 

Salix caprea, the Palm Willow, grows well ; it may be 
seen in fine condition in and around Glasgow. Other 
varieties of Willow, such as S. babylonica, the Weeping 
Willow, would probably succeed. Catalpa syringaeflora, 
from Korth America, succeeds well as a town tree in a 
moderately warm climate. It would do well in London or 
Bristol, but we should not recommend it for northern towns. 
It is a great favourite on the Continent ; and its large 
foliage and white blossoms make it extremely attractive 
where it does well. The Japanese Paulo wnia (P. imperialis) 
is a first-class city tree. It also prefers a warm climate, and 
does well in Paris. The foliage is large, and seems to stand 
any amount of heat and dust uninjured ; the habit is also 
good. The common Fig (Ficus carica) flourishes as well 
as, or better than, almost any other tree, no matter how 
tonfined or smoky the situation. Unfortimately it seldom 
acquires any considerable size as a standard anywhere but in 
the extreme south of England, as its large handsome leaves 
tender it a striking and beautiful object. It seems to attain 
its greatest size where it enjoys some protection and support, 
as against a south, east, or west wall. 

AUantus glandulosus, the " Tree of the Gods," is also a 
fine city tree. The foliage is extremely handsome, being 
somewhat similar to that of the Sumach (Rhus) ; and it 
seems to stand drought and dust equally well with the Plane 
tree. It does not usually attain any great size, a point which 
renders it, with the Fig, suitable for gardens where the room 
is limited. Its leaves form excellent food for the silk- 
worm. 
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Tlie Locust tree (Eobinia psend-acacia) may be taken 
next : it usnally does well, though it is late in putting on its 
foliage, and though for a short time exceedingly beautiful, 
soon loses it a^rain. This and R. bessoniana are about the 
only two of this family worth growing, except perhaps 
R. Decaisneana, with rosy flowers. 

Some of the Bird Cherries (Oerasus), especially the double 
American, do well, and when in flower, in spring, form very 
handsome objects. 0. ranunculiflora and C. Sieboldi also 
usually succeed. The common Elder (Sambucus nigra) does 
extremely well; though not very ornamental, it produces 
broad panicles of very sweet-scented flowers, and there is a 
golden -leaved, or rather variegated, form, which is really 
pretty. Some Maples, especially Acer platanoides and 
A. monspessulanum, do well, and are very pretty, though 
the variegated forms, of which there are now so many, being 
more delicate, should be tried with care. 

The Common Almond (Amygdalus communis) will succeed 
on the outskirts of large, or anywhere in moderate-sized, 
towns. The Sweet and the Bitter Almond (A. communis 
dulcis and amara) may likewise be employed. The Amygda- 
lopsis, a very showy tree when in flower, might be useful, but 
we have hitherto been unable to give it a fair trial. The 
worst of these early spring- flowering subjects in towns is, 
that the east winds so prevalent at that season being so 
much more injurious in their effects than in pure country 
air, as they most undoubtedry are, and the trees and their 
flowers not possessing the usual substance and hardiness, 
the bloom is almost invariably quite ruined before it becomes 
fairly expanded. The only safeguard that can be employed is 
to plant such as the above, the Ribes, and all early flowering 
kinds of tree or shrub where they can be as much as possible 
protected by walls, high buildings, &c., from the direct force 
of the wind on the east or north and east sides. In suburban 
districts, and, if well established, even towards the heart or 
centre of London itself, the Laburnum (Cytisus laburnum) 
will grow, and in favourable seasons even produce a fair 
(*op of flowers. It is a universal favourite, but is rather 
difficult to get established in a young state where the air is 
bad. 

Our list is now nearly exhausted, and there remain bu* 
two more subjects, and these must not be attempted ix 
conffned situations, or where the air is very impure or smoky ; 
still they may fairly rank as good suburban trees. These are 
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the Horse Chestnut (-^sculus hippocastamim), which may 
take the first place as an admirable park or avenue tree. 
There are two varieties of this, ^sculus rubicunda, with deep 
red flowers, and M, pa via, both good. Tbe second is the 
Sycamore (Acer pseudoplatanus), too well known to need 
comment. This we have known to do well in the inner 
suburbs of London without any great care or trouble. 

We had nearly omitted to mention one very valuable tree^ 
This is the Arbutus, which will be found not only valuable, 
but extremely ornamental. It will succeed well, if properly 
planted and a little care bestowed upon it at first, even 
in the most smoky districts of the largest cities. The 
dark glossy foliage, white flowers, and red berries of thia 
beautiful, but far too seldom seen, tree render3 it one of the 
most attractive subjects that can possibly be introduced into- 
any garden. 

Very few, if any, other trees, ornamental or otherwise, 
will be found to give anything like the same amount of 
satisfaction, where the air is al all impure, as those 
enumerated above. Hardly any Conifers will succeed in 
or very near towns ; if any, the Thuja (American arbor vita) 
will be more likely to do so than any other. 

Shrubs, &c., suitable for the Town Garden.— We 

will take these also in the order of their desirability, or as 
nearly so as possible, commencing with those that are sure 
to give good results with very little care, and ending with 
those that need judicious treatment, and that should be 
very sparingly introduced except in comparatively favourable 
localities. 

The Euonymus may be taken first; it is an evergreen, 
and will grow, and with a little care even flourish, in any 
situation. The dark glossy foliage of the plain-leaved 
kinds, and the bright markings of the variegated varieties, 
are almost equally effective, though the latter are perhaps 
a little more delicate, or rather less vigorous, than the 
former. There are several varieties, all of which are almost 
equally desirable ; there being both broad and narrow-leaved 
sorts of the plain section, and of the variegated, gold and 
silver edged, and one that is described as a tricolour. These 
■will all grow in any soil that is worth the name, and in either 
sun or shade. To do well, the situation should be fairly 
drained, the shrubs supplied with water in dry hot weather, 
and, when they become established, a dressing of rotten 
manure applied, as they* are rather exhausting to the soil. 
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Euonymiises grow well in pots, in which state they axe very 
useful for window decoration in winter. 

The Ancuba japonica is another most desirable ever-^ 
green, too well known in and aronnd most towns to need 
description. Many, however, do not know that there are 
male and female varieties of this plant, and that if plants of 
both kinds are grown together in summer, so that tne pollen 
of the one is taken by insects or wind and deposited on the 
flowers of the other, as is sure to be the case, the female 

Elants become fertilized, and bear large clusters of bright red 
erries, which greatly adds to their appearance and value. 
Almost precisely the same remarks on cultivation given for 
the Euonymus apply equally well to the Aucuba ; there is 
also a variegated form of it, which is very effective. The 
Ribes, or flowering Currant, is a deciduous shrub, attaining 
a height of four or five feet; it bears a profusion of pink 
blooms early in spring; but in towns, and sometimes out- 
side, it often happens that these are almost or quite destroyed 
by the cutting east winds that frequently prevail at that 
season. But the flowers, in a favourable year, are very 
pretty, and the growth is very free and robust. A sunny 
situation and loamy soil is most suitable, but rich soil or 
manure is not needed. Ribes sanguineum and speciosum 
are both good forms. 

Centranthus ruber is a splendid town plant, dwarf in 
growth, and having attractive red flowers. It will grow well 
in any town, however smoky and dirty. A sunny or par- 
tially sunny situation should be chosen, and any good light 
soil will grow it well. 

Lilacs, of different kinds, may be taken next. Healthy 
plants that have been grown hard, and on not too rich a soil, 
if well planted, are sure to do well almost anywhere, though 
if the locality is very bad much bloom must not be expected. 
The Persian Lilac is usually much more free flowering than 
the common kinds, as well as more dwarf in habit, though it 
is rather more difficult to get established. A sunny position 
is preferable, but these will grow well in partial shade. 

Hawthorns (Cratagus), of several varieties, usually suc- 
ceed well, though they will not produce flowers as freely as 
in purer air, and sometimes not at all. Still they are very 
useful. The common May (C. oxyacantha) is much more fre- 
quently met with than any of the others, except, perhaps, the 
double kinds, of which Paul's new crimson is far preferable 
to any other, and a splendid sight when in full bloom. But 
there are many other fine varieties far too seldom seen, and 
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we would recommend CrataBgus Grandiflora, which bears 
immense flowers, and is a fast and vigorous grower. 0. 
caroHniana, C. Incida, and C. glandulosa, are quite as effec* 
tive, and, excepting perhaps the last-mentioned one, more 
suitable for town culture than the common 0. oxyacantha. 
C. macracantha is a fine variety, with brilliant coloured 
fruit; and while amongst these the beautiful evergreen 
C. pyracantha may be mentioned, though its growth ren- 
ders it only suitable for training on walls, &c., for which 
purpose it is decidedly the hest thing we have. 

The common Sumach (Rhus glabra), as well as its still 
more beautiful congener, B. glabra laciniata, is a capital 
town shrub, or small tree. A strong plant, carefully put 
out, is sure to do well, and the beautiful foliage, even of the 
commoner variety, renders it an ornament in any garden* 
The cut-leaved form is still more desirable, and a well-grown 
specimen yields to no plant that grows for beauty. Any 
good loamy soil and a warm sunny position suit these well. 

The Tree of the Gods (Ailantus glandulosa) may be takeii 
as a companion to the above, which it somewhat resemblea 
in appearance and the treatment required. 

The Cuba, or variegated Laurel, usually does well, which 
is more than can be said of the common Laurel, or of the 
Laurustinus. This does not seem to mind smoke and dirt 
much, if the place where it is planted is not too much 
confined. 

The Gum Oistus (C. ladaniferus) is a very good town 

Elant, and as it is an evergreen, or nearly so, and beard 
eautiful flowers as well, it is extremely desirable. We have 
seen these, healthy and flowering profusely, in the worst 
part of Southwark, not far from London Bridge. A sunny 
position is suitable, and good loam is the best kind of soU 
for this. 

The Arbutus XJnedo makes a beautiful shrub when in £t 

small state, and will grow almost anywhere. (See " Trees.") 

Acanthus of sorts, especially Latifolius, maybe grown well, 

with a little care, in most places. The fohage of these is 

extremely handsome. 

Rhododendrons, particularly robust growing sorts, will be) 
found splendid things if well planted in proper soil, in not 
too confined a space, and properly cared for and kept 
clean afterwards. That they will do well, even in the heart 
of London, is abundantly testified by a sight of those grow- 
ing in St. Paul's Churchyard, which are thriving, and flower 
profusely. The way to obtain good results is to ^Vax^^^^ni^ 
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great care, in a well-drained position and good peat soil, 
sturdy well-grown plants of vigorous and robnsfc sorts. The 
soil must, o? coulee, be made very firm around the roots, 
abundance of water must be given in the growing season, 
:and when the plants become estabhshed— that is, the roota 
obtain a good hold of the fresh soil — pretty frequent doses of 
good manure water may be given with advantage in dry 
weather, when the plants are in full growth. But the most 
impoi-tant point is to keep the plants clean by the almost 
constant use (except in wet weather) of the hose or garden* 
engine ; do not spare the water, but give it them from all 
sides, and as forcibly as they will bear without injuring the 
foliage. Powerful syringing, bv some means or other, is very 
important for the well bein|^ of all kinds of trees and shrubs 
in town, more particularly in the case of those with large or 
glossy leaves, but no plant is benefited by so free an appli- 
cation as the Rhododendron. These plants are the better for 
slight shade from very hot sun when the foHage is young, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. Escallonia macrantha 
is a very handsome shrub, which will succeed in all but the 
worst localities. It has glossy foliage, which v% easily kept 
clean, and red or scarlet tube-shaped flowers. It is best 
planted in a somewhat peaty soil, in a border under a south 
wall, as, except in the south of England, or in favoured spots, 
it cannot be said to be quite hardy. It may be planted quite 
close to, and trained and nailed against, such a wall, very 
readily and advantageously. Weigelia rosea, and its variety 
alba, is a favourite with many, and as a town shrub should 
perhaps take place before some others previously mentioned, 
as it will grow almost anywhere, and flower in most places 
as well. But the fact of its being deciduous is somewhat of 
a drawback. Its flowers, however, are very beautiful, so 
that it is the best. A warm sunny situation, sheltered 
by a wall or fence, is the best. The common French 
Willow of cottagers' gardens grows well, and is very pretty 
nailed up to a wall. Lastly, Forsythia viridissima and 
suspensa are both very desirable free flowering subjects, 
which will do fairly well in most places if carefully planted 
in proper soil and a warm situation. 

In addition to the above, there are several subjects which 
are really trees, but in a small state maybe successfuUy 
€mployed for the decoration of the town garden. These in- 
clude several that have been treated on in the chapter on 
trees : they include ilie Almond, Fig, Cherry (double), Cat- 
alpa, Paulownia, Laburnum, &c., as well as some forms of 
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Maples, snch as the beautifal variegated Acer negnndo 
variegatum, whicli, grown as a standard, cannot be sur- 
passed for effect. Tms, however, with most of the Japanese 
section, are rather more delicate than the commoner varieties, 
and should therefore be sparingly planted in smoky districts, 
though in most suburbs they would succeed well. On the 
borders or outskirts of cities, or wherever the air is compara- 
tively pure and fresh, many other shrubs may be added to 
the foregoing list, such as Laurels, Laurustinus, Bays, 
Hollies, Magnolias, &c. ; and such things as Lilacs, &c., will 
flourish with very little care. The Magnolia, however, it is 
only right to state, we have sometimes seen doing well in the 
most crowded and unlikely neighbourhoods. On walls or 
close places, as before stated, the Virginian Creeper in its 
different forms, the Vine, Jasmine, particularly the common 
white, Ivies of sorts, MagnoKas, hardy Clematis, &c., will be 
suitable anywhere ; while many shrubs, as the Cydonia, 
!Ribes, Weigeha, and others may be trained in such positions 
witii good effect. A little farther out Fassiflora coerulea, 
Wistaria Punica (Pomegranate), and others may be added. 
But anywhere and everywhere where a place for it can be 
found, the beautiful Crataegus pyracantha should be planted. 
It is sure to do well, and is a "thing of beauty" at all 
seasons. Cotoneaster microphylla is another berry-bearing 
evergreen which may bo grown as a small shrub, or nailed 
against a wall with ^ood effect in suburban districts. 
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So many failures occur in the planting of trees and shrubs 
in towns, and the demand for something of the sort is now 
so great (and properly so ; we should be glad to see five or 
six times the area of parks and open spaces, and ten or 
twenty times the number of trees planted that now exist), 
that we think a few remarks, the result of practical experi- 
ence, which we only wish was larger, will be useful. 

The most suitable varieties for planting in towns having 
been considered in previous chapters, now for the time and 
mode of planting. The best time for planting trees in towns 
is not in the autumn, as is done in country places, but in 
the spring, jnst when the trees are starting into growth ; foar 
the winter is such a fearful ordeal to all vegetation, especi- 
ally when the poor things have just been removed from th« 
«weet country air, that unless somewhat inui^lo \Jassa ^^"^ 
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and unfavourable surroundings, and unless the trees have 
some hold of the ground before the severe weather comes, it 
is apt to go hard with them. Now by planting in spring 
the shock is not so great, as the air in summer, as we have 
so often remarked, is infinitely purer than in winter, and the 
sunshine, &c., and fi'equent waterings they may have, all 
tend to make the change not so great as it would be if 
removed in autumn. 

One of the great reasons why autumn planting is so suc- 
cessful under ordinary circumstances is that the ground in 
October still retains a quantity of the heat imparted to it 
during the summer, which promotes root-growtn while the 
cool air above checks any excitement in the branches ; but 
we must remember that the temperature of the air even is 
some degrees higher in London or any large town than in 
the country, and the difference of temperature of the soil, 
<&c., is still greater, for the ground being to so great an 
extent covered with houses, in which fires are always burn- 
ing, cannot become penetrated by frost and cold as it is in 
the country; besides the great amount of drainage, &c., 
causes the soil to be much drier and therefore warmer. 
Therefore, for many reasons, and also because experience 
shows it is the correct plan, plant in spring, and we should 
say that May was the best month, though April might be aa 
good, or even Mai'ch. 

Now, let us consider how to plant. We would say, in the 
first place, do not trust to the soil in a London street, or 
that of any large town. Even if the soil itself were pretty 
fair, the very fact of its having been shut out from the 
action of the sun and air by paving-stones and flags for 
years, as is generally the case, will have rendered it utterly 
unwholesome, at least on the surface, and the subsoil is not 
of much use. It will also have been rammed and beaten 
into a hard and caked condition hj the constant traffic, and 
no amount of working can bring it into a wholesome state. 
Manure is inadmissible for trees, as it causes a soft and rank 
growth which does more harm than good. So that on the 

Principle *' that if a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
oing well," which we always follow and recommend, by far 
the best plan is to bring some nice fresh loam from the 
country ; just enough to each tree to start it will do, say a 
cart-load or a " yard" to each, but if you can give more, do 
so. The loam, if pretty g[ood, will do by itseK, but if any- 
thing is needed to give it richness, use a little leaf mould. 
Dig the hole for each tree as wide as you can — depth is 
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not of so much importance ; 5 ft. is sufficient — and we think 
it best to make a pretty hard bottom by ramming in 1 ft. 01 
more of gravel, for tap roots should be prevented, or at least 
checked. If you must use any of the old soil, work it up 
well, and we should recommend its having been excavated 
some time previously and turned over frequently in heaps 
exposed to frost or sun. Use this more round the sides of 
the hole, which should be certainly 6 ft. in diameter, and as 
much larger as possible, and use the fresh stuff round the 
roots of the tree. Make the soil firm, and leave a hole for 
the tree. These should be strong saplings of 6 or 8 ft. high, 
but we do not recommend their being much larger, as the 
check is sometimes fatal to large trees. They should have 
been grown in a rather exposed situation or district, so as to 
be very tough and hardy in constitution. It is better, too, 
to have trees that have been transplanted frequently, and 
they should not have been in their last situation too long, so 
that any large roots have to be cut in lifting. It would 
perhaps be advisable to have cut round the roofe, doing half 
at a time, the two previous years, and the trees shomd be 
lifted and planted again with as large a ball of roots and 
earth as possible left undisturbed. 

All these points will tell. Plant firmly of course, but leave 
the surface a little rough, and not trodden more than is 
necessary. Now, if it can possibly be managed, do not shut 
out the roots from the healthy influences of the sun and air, 
but leave the soil exposed for as large a space as possible, 
and put a light iron or wooden railing round to keep off 
enemies or intruders. A space at least 5 ft. or 6 ft. in 
diameter should be left and railed in in this manner. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the tree should be planted 
high, and the soil made to slope gently down all round. 

Watering should be attended "to, for the trees, especially if 
planted on a prepared and drained station as described, will 
need more than the natural supply in drv weather — ^more 
than they would need in a country place. Yet not too much 
must be given, and an experienced man should be permanently 
employed where a number of trees have to be attended to, to 
see that they are kept in a proper state and condition of soil, 
&c. The trees would be greatly benefited by a good showering 
from a hose-pipe over the foliage every morning early, or 
■evening, in hot or dusty weather, especially for the first year, 
and, indeed, during aU the years of their life. A judicious 
pruning out of all dead branches, &c., and stopping of any 
long coarse shoots, should be regularly pQT^QNe;t^^ Ss^.. 
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In tlie case of planting in parks, gardens, or any <q>eB^ 
nnpaved sitnations, of conrse so much care need not be 
taken ; and if the gronnd has been nncovered by paving, 
houses, or anything of that sort, as in the case of market or 
private gardens, &c., the soil may be found in such a good 
condition that little or no fresh or virgin soil need be em- 
ployed. But we should always prefer to use a little stuff 
(loam) just to start the trees, and on the surface, as, if we 
leave out the fact of even suburban soil being always more or 
less impregnated with soot, &c., yet any soil that has been 
workcCnlnLed. aM heavfly cropped for a number.of years, 
as a market-garden would be, is nothing like so suitable for 
the growth of trees or shrubs, even if in '^ good heart," as the 
farmers say, as pure and unadulterated natural loam. But 
always leave the ground for a few feet round each tree as 
free and open as possible — grass does no harm — ^but do not 
put gravel, or anything that is likely to be trampled down, 
and if there is any danger of many footsteps, put a railing 
or other protection round, at least, for the fiirst few years^ 
until the tree gets well established. 

The above remarks on planting apply equally well to the 
treatment of shrubs as trees, only on a smaller scale. One 
or two good wheelbarrows of loam will be sufficient for a 
shrub. Plant in spring, and syringe the plants freely in 
bright weather. 

Alphabetical List of Trees suitable for Town Gardens. 

Those that will succeed in the worst positions are marked 
thus (*); the others need care, or are better suited for 
suburban culture. 



Acer, *platanoides and *mozi8- 

pessulanum (Maple) 
Acer pseudo-platanus (Syca- 

xnore) 
JilseuluB hippocastanuzn, rubi- 
cundaand pa7ia( Horse Chest- 
nut) 
*Ailantus glandulosus (Tree of 

Heaven) 
Amygdalus communis (Common 
AJmond) 
*Arbutus imedo (Arbutus) 
*Catalpa syringsflora and other 

sorts 
Cerasus padus, fl. pi. ranunculi- 
flora and ^eboldi (American 
or Bird Cherry) 



*Corylus columa (Constantinople 

Gytisus Laburnum (Common 

Laburnum) 
*Ficu8 carica (Common Fig Tree) 
Magnolia giandiflotra, tripelata, 

&c. (Umbrella Tree) 
♦Morus nigra (Mulberry) 
*Paulownia imperialis (Japanese 

Paulownia) 
*JPlatanus oocidentalis and orien- 

talis (Plane Tree) 
Populus *monolifera and -^dila- 

tata 
Populus alba, csnescens, tre- 
Buik, cordata 
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Bobinia p^eud-acacia (Locust 

Tree) 
*Sambucu8 nigra (Common Elder) 
Salix caprea (Palm Willow) 



Salix babjlonica 
*Tilia europeea, americaua, 
argentea 

missiAsipiensis 
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AlphaheUcal List of Shrubs for Town Culture, 



Acanthus, of sorts (Bear'sBreech) 
Acer negondo yariegata (varie- 
gated Japanese Maple), as a 
staodaxd 
*Ailantus glandulosus (Tree of 

Heaven) 
•Arbutus unedo 
♦Aucuba japonica, both plain and 

variegated 
*Cistus cyprius, or ladaniferus 

(G-om Cistu8| 
"^Corylus (Hazel), of sorts 
* Crataegus (Hawthorns, of sorts) 
Escallonia macrantha 



♦Euonymus, in variety 

Forsythia viridissima 
*Lilac8 

Xigustrum (Privet), of sorts 

Magnolias 

Paeonia, tree 
*£hododendrons 
*Ithus glabra (Sumach) and E. 

g. laciniata 
♦Ilibes sanguineum and vars. 
(Flowering Currant) 

Spiraeas, of sorts 
* WeigeKa rosea and vars. 



Alphabetical List of Climbers for Town Culture, 



•Ampelopsis hederacea, Veitchii, 
Ac. (Virginian creeper) 
Clematis, of sorts, sach as Jack- 

manni 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
♦Crataegus pyracantha (Fiery 

Thorn) 
♦Hedera (Ivy), of many varieties 



♦Jasmines, of sorts 

MagnoUa conspicua, and vars. 

Pyrus (Cyaonia) japonica. 

(Japan Quince) 
♦Vitis (The Vine) 
♦Weigelia rosea 

Wistaria sinensis 



PLANTS FOB OUTDOOR GARDENS. 

For greater convenience we give three separate lists — ^the 
first containing those plants that will do well in any situa- 
tion, however bad, with moderate care ; many of them indeed 
will grow almost anyhow and anywhere, though of course if 
carefully cultivated they will give better results. The second 
list contains the names of such as require more care and 
attention than the first, special soil, &o., to do well, or that 
would do well in suburbs or small towns. And the third 
list, such as cannot be made to grow at all in town air, 
or that will at best only drag out a miserable existence 
for a year or two, and give more pain than pleasure to their 
owners. It must be distinctly understood that all the 
subjects mentioned in the second list may be successfully 
cultivated in such suburbs as Oamberwell, Peckham, Brixton, 
Battersea, Paddington, Islington, Hoxton, Bo^, &.^.\ \»\\a"?iK. 
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in the first list are only for very bad districts. After the 
lists we will take the most desirable kinds separately, and 
give instructions for their successful cultivation, with the 
soil most suitable for each, and so on. The lists are all 
arranged alphabetically for greater convenience. We da 
not strictly adhere to the botanical names, but jgive those 
by which the plants are generally known. ^Diose that 
are most easily cultivated are marked thus (*), and those 
marked (f), though really perennials, are better treated as 
annuals. 

PIRST LIST. 

Hard/y Plants. 



Aconite (Eranthus hyemalis) 

yellow 
Asclepias tuberosa (Swallow- 
wort) 
^Auricula 
Campanulas, of sorts, such as 
caljcanthema, pyramidalis, &c. 
♦Canterbury Bells 
*Centrantbus ruber 
<*■ Chrysanthemum (old early, 
yellow, white, and red are best^ 
Commelina C(Blestis(Spider-wort3 
Cowslip 
♦Creeping Jenny or Money-wort 

(Lysimachia nummulana) 
Crocus 
Pafifodils 
Bay Lil^ (Hemerocallis flava and 

eraminea) 
Bdphinium (perennial Lark- 
spur), in variety 
Diel^a spectabilis 
'*'£veuing Primrose (CEnothera 

Lamarckiana or grandiflora) 
Everlasting Pea (l^thyrus lati- 

folius and grandiflorus) 
Geum coccineum 
•Hyacinth (wild) 

*Iris (German and common 
yellow, also other varieties) 



Lilies (white garden and Tiger) 
Linum jQavum, narbonense and 

perenne 
♦London Pride 
Lythrum virgatum, roseum 

superbum, &c. 
♦Michaelmas Daisies (perennial 

Asters) 
Papaver (poppy) bractateum, 

orientale, &c. 
PsBonies 

Phlox, herbaceous 
Plumbago larpentsB 
Polyanthus 
♦Primroses 
Pyrethrums, double 
Bose Campion 
Saxifraga crassifolia, ligulata, 

longiflora, &c. 
t ♦ Snapdragon ( Antirrhinum ) 
Solomon's Seal 
Sweet Williams (Dianthus) 
Tritoma Uvaria (Flune flower) 
♦Thrift (Armeria) 
Tradescantia virginica 
Tritonea aurea 
Veronica (herbaceous, blue)— 

Speedwell: some of the best 

are V. incana, repens, rupes- 

tris, and spicata 



Half-hardy Plants Needing Protection in Winter. 



AspidUtra lurida 
♦Calceolaria (shrubby) 

Gannas 
'Carnations 



♦Chrysanthemum (show or ex- 
hibition varieties) 

tCineraria (maritima and candi- 
dissima) 
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^Dahlias 

Fuchsias, a few kinds 
* Geraniums (zonal and Ivy- 
leaved, not tricolors) 
f*Golden Feather (Pyrethrum 
aureum) 



f^Lobelias, both dwarf blue and 

herbaceous (cardinals) 
f*Marvel of Peru (Mirabiiis) 
*Mimulus 
t*Petunias 

t*Pinks (Indian and Chinese) 
•[•♦Verbenas 



Annuals, 



'''AmarantuB (mel. ruber and 

varieties) 
*Asters 

Balsams 

Calliopsis 
•Candytuft 

Cannabis (Hemp plant) 

Chrysanthemum (annual) 
•Convolvulus major and minor 
♦Corn flowers (Cyanus) 

Eschscholtzia 
♦Helichrysum (Everlasting 
flowers) 

Larkspur (annual) 



Maize (striped Japanese) . 
•Marigolds (French and common 

garden) 
•Mignonette 
•Phlox Drummondi 

Poppy 

Bicinus (Castor Oil plant) 

Silene pendula and varieties 
*Stocks (German and Virginian) 
•Sunflowers 

Tropseolum (Nasturtium) 
•Venus' Lookmg-glass 
•Zinnia 



SECOND LIST. 

Trees and Shruhs, ^c 



Almond 

Amelanchier vulgaris 

Barberry (Berberia Darwini, 
best) 

Clematis (preferably montana) 
Jackmanni vars. will also suc- 
ceed 

Forsy thia viridissima 

Horse Chestnut 

Kalmia latifolia 
'^Laburnum 

Hardy and Half-Jiardy Plants, 

Anemone ooronaria, fulgens and 

japonica 
Campanida (pyramidalis and 

carpatica, &c.) 
Ferns (hardy) 
Foxglove (Digitalis) 
•Fuchsias (some kinds) 
♦Gladiolus 
Godetia (annual) 
Helleborus niger and vars. 
(Christmas rose) 
•Hollyhocks 
•Hyacinths 



Laurustinus 

Lignum vit» 

Magnolia conspicua 

Passiflora coerulea 

Persian lilac 

Privet 
*Poplar and Aspen 

Bhododendrons, hardy 

Sycamore 

Syringa 
•wistaria 



Lily of the Valley (Convallaria) 

Liliums,auratum lancifolium,&c. 
•Lupins 

Pansy (vigorous varieties) 

Pentstemons 

•Perilla nankinensis (annual) 
""^Phlox (perennial) 

Pinks (Garden) 

Salpi^lossis (annual) 

Scabious 
•Stonecrops (Sedums, varieties of) 

Tulips 
•Wallflowers 
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THIRD LIST. 

Includes nearly all Forest Trees, Oak, Ash, Elm, &c., in any 
smoky or thickly populated districts. 



Azalea 


Heaths (Erica) 


Broom 


HoUy 


Guelder Sose 


Laurel 




"Plants, 


Anemone 


Pelargoniums (zonal tri- 


Coleus 


colors) 


Cuphsea 
Daisies (Bellis) 


Portulacas 


Primula acaulis fi. -pL, th* 


GeniianA » 


Spring flower 


Hepaticas 
Hibiscus 


Boses 


Sweet Peas 


Linums (annual) 


Violets 


Pansies 


Violas 



DETAILED CTJLTTJEE OF PLANTS. 

We will now take the most suitable of the plants given 
in the foregoing lists in alphabetical order, and give the most 
successful mode of culture for each. 

Acanthus latifoliuB, a £aie-leaved shrub, fine as a single 
specimen on lawn, or for a pot plant. In very bad districts 
it would be well, where possible, to take up and pot this 
plant in autumn, keeping it in greenhouse or sitting-room 
through the winter ; or grow altogether in pots, merely 
plunging out of doors in summer. 

Aconite (Eranthns). — This is the earliest flower we have, 
coming into bloom in January or February. A rather shady 
position in a good stiff soil suits it best: it grows well in 
turf. 

AmarantoB melancholicus ruber.— This plant is very 

useful for bedding ; the deep blood-red of the leaves is very 
effective, especially when the sun shines through them; 
moreover, it grows very freely. It is about 1 ft. m height. 
Seed should be sown in a light rich soil, consisting chiefly of 
leaf >mould and sand, as early as possible, say March, and 
placed in a steady heat of about 70°. Prick off into boxes 
when large enough, and keep on growing in gentle heat. 
The plants are better potted off separately as soon as large 
enough, lifting them from the boxes with good balls of earth, 
as they cannot bear to have their roots broken. Harden off 
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gently towards the end of May, and plant out early in Jnne. 
It may also be sown in a cold frame in April, or even 
out of doors at the end of that month. Plant about 1 ft. 
apart. 

Anemones will only do on the outskirts of a large town. 
They should have a well-drained, dryish soil ; a moderately 
rich, sandy, peaty loam is about the best, and they must 
have a sunny situation. 

Aq[mlegia8 (Columbines) wiU succeed if the situation is 
not too confined, or the air very bad. They are not very 
particular as to soil ; a ^ood rich loam suits them well, and 
they should have a partially shaded position. Almost any 
of the vigorous varieties, such as alpina, coerula, glandulosa, 
will be suitable. 

AspidistFa lurida, a fine plant for hot dry situations. If 
a small heap of ashes is placed over the crown in winter, it 
will, if well established, survive most winters. 

AsterSk — Unlike Stocks, these should not be sown toa 
early; the flowers are not wanted till quite autumn, and 
the first week in April is quite early enough for them; 
successional sowings may be made up to the middle of 
May. The great points m the successful growth of Asters 
are to give them a very rich soil at all stages, and never 
to allow the plants to receive a check in any way. They 
should be treated the same as Stocks — i.e., sown either in a 
very gentle heat or in a cold frame, greenhouse, or window, 
in well-drained pans or boxes of light soil ; leaf-mould and 
sand is the best, with little or no loam. Keep them close to 
the glass, so that th«y do not get at all drawn. Prick them 
out when large enough and getting crowded into protected 
nursery beds or cold frames, and when good, sturdy plants 
of 3 in. hiffh or so, plant out carefully with good balls of 
earth into beds of good, rich, and deeply-dug soil. From 
8 in. to 10 in. apart is a good distance tor the dwarf kinds, 
and 1 ft. or more for the tall growers. From first to last 
they cannot have too rich a soil, and a bed with a good 
depth of decayed turf sods and old manure, and a layer of 
rather fine, light soil, such as equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and some sand, on the top, will grow 
splendid flowers. They must have plenty of water in dry, 
hot weather, and, unless the soil is very deep and rich, a 
good soaking of liquid manure occasionally as they throw 
up for bloom. Asters need an open and sunny situation. 
In pots they are very usefal in autumn, but it is a difficult 
matter to grow them so. Th« only way ia "^ ^xsM^sg^ *^^ 
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pots in cold frames or pits and give abundance of air. But 
it is far easier and quite as good a plan to ffrow the plants 
in open borders in the usual manner till the blooms are just 
opening, and then take up with good balls, having given 
tnem a good soaking some hours previously, and put as 
many in a pot as it will hold. In this way they take no 
harm. 

There are a number of very distinct kinds of Asters, of 
ivhich the quilled or German, and the French or flat-petalled, 
are the two great classes, the latter being in our opinion by 
far the most desirable. The French are divided into the 
Chrysanthemum or reflexed, and the Pseony or incurved 
kinds. Besides these are the Victoria, the Emperor, and 
other kinds having reflexed petals. Nearly every class can 
now be purchased in tall or dwarf kinds, the former growing 
to a height of 18 in. or 2 fb., and the latter to 8 in. or 1 ft. 
only. The tall kinds are very fine for single specimens, or 
for groups in mixed borders, but for bedding purposes the 
dwarfs are much preferable. The most suitable for this 
purpose is the dwarf Chrysanthemum, which makes a most 
beautiful bed either with the colours arranged separately in 
bands or mixed. The Victoria produces the most perfectly 
finished blooms, but what is know^n as the Pseony Perfection 
Aster gives us the most handsome flowers, to our taste at 
least, of any, the shape being very similar to that of the 
flowers of the incurved Chrysanthemum. 

The Perennial Asters, usually known as Michaelmas 
Daisies, are an extremely useful and showy class of plants, 
of much the same habit of growth and character as the 
Chrysanthemum. They merely require planting in a bed of 
good soil, and staking as they grow. The old stools may be 
divided, or young plants from cuttings be raised, when they 
get too large. 

There is a very large variety of these plants, but some of 
the best for town culture are — 

Aster— Nova AnglisB 

Amellus Nova Befgii 

Cordifoliufl Purpureus 

Elegaas Spectabilis 

Lon^olius fonnosus Iradescanti 
Laevis 

Most of these bloom in the autumn months — September to 
November. They are among the most valuable of town 
plants. 
Auriculas. — ^This is a splendid town flower, as the 
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beautiful plants grown by the Spitalfields weavers can 
testify. The ordinary garden or alpine Auriculas are the 
best for out-door culture, as the show kinds are more deli- 
cate, and it is usual to grow them in pots. The alpines may 
also be grown in pots with good results. Hardy Auriculas 
will stand a town winter better than any plant with which 
we are acquainted, and will start into growth and bloom 
early in spring with wonderful vigour. They should have a 
situation sheltered from the rays of the summer sun at mid* 
day ; at the foot of a north-east or north-west wall is a good 
place, but the position must not be damp in winter, or they 
are apt to rot off. The best soil for them is a. rich loam, but 
they will grow well in almost any good garden soil. After 
they have bloomed, and it is well to give them some protec- 
tion from east or biting winds when in bloom, take up the 
plants, remove the young suckers, and plant them sepa- 
rately ; either plant the old root again right up to the leaves, 
or tl^row it away. But if you can afford the plants the 
shelter of a frame, far better results can be obtained by 
growing choice sorts in pots. Either the alpine or show 
kinds, or both, may be thus grown, and neither of them 
require any artificial heat at any season. The show kinds 
are more delicately beautiful, but they are not so hardy or 
free flowering as the alpines. Both require as nearly as 
possible similar treatment. The main thing is to give them 
plenty of air and light, and never let them flag for want of 
water ; yet they must never be too wet, especially in winter 
and about the stems, as they are rather apt to damp off* 
there. The best soil is a good rich fibrous loam, with a 
small proportion of very old manure or leaf-mould, and a 
little sand if needed, but if the loam is not very stiff it is 
better omitted. Four and a half or 5-in. pots are quite large 
enough for single plants ; pot them pretty deej) — up to the 
healtny leaves, all dead or decayed portions being removed, 
and rather firmly, but not too much so. The best time for 
potting is when the offsets that form after flowering are well 
developed and rooted, so that these may be removed and 

?otted separately at the same time. This will be about 
xdy, the plants having been well exposed in a shady place* 
from the time flowering is past. Pot the suckers, if at all 
small, in 3-in. pots, and shift them on into 4J-in. or 5-in. 
when ready. After potting, place the plants in a frame 
under a north wall, so as to be in the shade, and keep them 
close for a few days, till the potting is recovered, then gradu- 
ally accustom to plenty of air, and in September x^oikss^^ 
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from the shady place to their winter quarters, which should 
be a box frame facing full south. This should have a raised 
stage or shelves arranged within it, so as to keep the plants 
off the ground and near the glass ; if there are doors or 
movable boards at the bottom that can be removed to admit 
air from ben<eath, all the better. The plants should be 
stood in this and the lights kept tilted, so as to admit plenty 
of air, and removed for an hour or two on fine mornings and 
evenings altogether. Be careful how you water them, and in 
doing so be sure not to let any get on the leaves ; remove all 
decayed leaves as soon as shown. Only admit air from the 
bottom when the weather is fine and warm. Shut up close 
on frosty nights, and in severe weather mat up weil, and 
keep all close as long as the frost lasts; and for delicate 
show kinds it is well to bank up turf sods all round the 
frame, to keep out severe frost. In February take off a 
little of the top soil, pricking it up with a pointed stick, but 
not disturbing the roots, and replace with some fresh com- 
post, made pretty rich. This is called " top-dressing," and 
is a great assistance to the plants ; it should be done when 
the soil and pots are dry. Give weak manure water twice a 
week when the flower-buds appear, and remove any green 
fly tiiat may appear with a camel's-hair brush. Shade from, 
hot sun, and remove to a shady place by the end of AprH, 
still keeping in the frame. After flowering, which takes 
place in April or May, remove the plants from the frame, 
and stand or plunge out of doors under a north wall, or east 
will do nearly as well, and let them remain here till potting 
time comes round again ; it would do just as well to with- 
draw the light and leave them in the frame. Keep them 
rather dry in winter, especially in severe weather. In potting 
off the offsets, if they are small, put three or four round the 
sides of a 4-in. or 5-in. pot, and if they have no roots at all 
■use sandy soil, put three or four in a pot, and keep under a 
hand-glass or m a cold frame close till rooted. Seedlings 
make good plants. The seed should be sown in pans of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand early in spring, and the pans 
placed in a cool frame or greenhouse, and kept moist and 
shaded. When well up and large enough, prick off separately 
into boxes or pots, four in a 6-in. pot. Pot off separately 
about September. The plants will nearly all flower in the 
spring following. There are a great number of fine named 
kinds which are preferable to seedlings where expense is not 
an object. A few of the finest are — 
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Brflliant 
Bronze Qaeen 
Colonel Scott 
Delight 
Diamond 
Evening Star 
James Powle 
King of Crimsons 
King of the Belgiazu 



Landseer 
Mercury 
Mrs. Dodwell 
Mrs. Meiklejohn 
Napoleon III. 
Queen Victoria 
Spangle 
^>arkler 
Unique 

Bhovo Varieties. 

John Waterson (grey-edged) 

Lord Clyde (self) 

Lord of Lome (self) 

Lord Palmerston (green- edged) 

Lady Sophia (grey-edged) 

Lancashire Hero (grey-eaged) 

Maria (grey-edged) 

Metropolitan (self) 

Pf4noe of Greens (green-edged) 

Kegular (white-edged) 

Bev. G. Jeans (green-edged) 

Smilmg Beauty (white-edged) 



Admiral Kapler (^een-edged) 
Alexander Meiklejohn (grey-edged) 
Atine Smith (white-edged) 
Beauty (white-edged) 
Blackbird (self) 
Catherina (white-edged) 
Colonel Taylor (green-edged) 
Colonel Chiampneys (grey-edged) 
C. J. Perrv (self) 
C<»Eriplete (grey-edged) 
Freedom (greoi-edged) 
Oeorge Lightbody (grey-edged) 

Balsams succeed well in a smoky atmosphere. They may 
lye grown either in the open air or in pots, bat as we are now 
trealing of out-door gardening we only give the mode of 
onltnre in the open air here. The seed may be sown either 
in pots or boxes under glass, with or without artificial heat, 
or m a sunny window after April 1, or in May in the open 
border. For seed-sowing under ^lass use leaf-mould and 
sand, with a little loam mixed wilS it. A gentle heat will 
cause the seed to germinate more quickly. When the plants 
have formed the first pair of rough leaves, prick oif into 
deepish boxes, frames, or protected nursery beds, and when 
^rong transplant with good balls to where they are to flower. 
If sown late m the season out of doors, m^ike the soil deep 
and rich, and merely thin out and transplant as needed. 
The soil for Balsams can scarcely be too deep, light, or rich, 
and they should have abundance of water at the root, and 
frequent 83rringings overhead. This is of great importiance. 
A good soaking of liquid manure once a week when tne plants 
are coming into bloom is beneficial. 

Caleeolarias (Shrubby). — These are very showy and use- 
ful. Where a number are required the best way is to take 
off nice ycung side-shoots with a slight " heel," and trim 
them neatly, removing the leaves hHlf way up the cutting. 
The best time for striking them is October, not too li^^ \sl 
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the montli if the weather is very cold. Set a small frame on 
a piece of ground facing south and in a light and airy posi- 
tion ; put a few inches of broken bricks, or " ballast," which 
is clay burnt in the rough, and is frequently used as a sub- 
stitute for gravel — it makes capital drainage for pots or 
boxes ; put a few inches of this or other draining material in 
the bottom of the frame, then a layer of old hops, decayed, 
and on that about 4 in. of fine sandy loam, with only a little 
leaf -mould in it. This should bring the surface of the soU 
up to 8 in. or 1 ft. from the glass. Make holes in rows with 
a dibber ,about 2 in. apart, put a little sand in each, and plant 
your cuttings, pressing them pretty firmly into the soil, but 
not making this too hard. Then give a good watering from 
a fine-rosea pot, and put on the sash, leaving the frame 
pretty well open till the cuttings are dry; then shut up 
close, and only give a little air for an hour or two on fine 
days. Cover the frame well up with mats or sacks in frosty 
weather, especially at night, when the frost is very severe ; 
and if it is very hard, a good layer of grass sods packed 
closely round the sides of the frame is a great help, but it 
should be done before the frost sets in. Little or no water 
should be given until the plants begin to grow, but do not 
let the soil get very dry. They will not make any roots for 
at least a couple of months ; but as soon as they have done 
so, and show signs of growth in spring, give a little air when 
safe, and as the weather gets warmer and the plants advance 
give more, and harden as much as possible. When they are 
nice, strong, bushy plants, say in April or early in May, lift 
thlBm separately with good large balls of earth (having given 
a good watering previously), and plant where they are to 
flower. If they have all rooted and grown well, so as to get 
at all crowded before planting out time, take out every other 
one and either pot or plant in a cold frame 6 in. apart. In 
this way you will get tar healthier plants than by any other 
method. These plants need no fire-heat, though we have 
sometimes put a large jar of hot water in the frame on very 
severe nights. The ground in which they are to grow should 
be well dug at least 18 in. deep, and if 2 ft. or more aU the better, 
and plenty of good manure should be worked in, especially 
deep down. In this way they will keep on growing and 
flowering all through the summer, and not go off as they 
often do in shallow soil. Where only a few plants are 
wanted, they may be struck in >vide boxes or pots, in which 
case it is better to take the cuttings rather earlier, and frost 
should be kept away during the winter. Cuttings may be 
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also stmck in spring — March or April , but a gentle heat of 
about 70° is requisite to induce them to form roots at that 
season. 
Calliopsis (or Coreopsis). — ^These are mostly annuals, 

very showy and easy of growth. 0. Burridgi is as good as 
any, and all the tinctora varieties are worth a trial. Sow 
in boxes under glass, or on slight hotbed, and plant out to 
flower, or may be sown out of doors in April 

Campanulas and Canterbury Bells.— These are very 
closely related, the latter being only a variety of the former, 
and both need the same treatment. They are usually spoken 
of and treated as biennials, and the seed may be sown in 
July or August, in boxes, and placed in a cold frame. Prick 
off into frames or lar^e boxes, if they get crowded, in 
autumn, protect throu^ the winter, and narden off and 
plant out of doors as early as possible, in a good rich loam 
and sunny situation. Or sow m gentle heat in January or 
February, and grow on, harden, and plant out in good soil 
as quickly as possible. If kept growing these will flower 
the same autumn. The above are the only two ways of 
growing these pretty plants successfully, as if left out of 
doors few will survive a town winter. Annual hinda are^^ 

C. attica C. pentagonia 

C lorei ^ „ alba 

„ „ alba 

Ferennial Jcvnds are— 

C. macrostyla C. latifolia 

C. carpatica G. pjramidalia 

C caespitosa 0. speciosa 

C. nobilis C. trachelium 

C. muralis And many others 

Cannabis (Hemp Plant).— A very useful subject, with 
handsome foliage, for which alone it is grown. The Giant 
variety is more handsome and vigorous than the smaller 
kind. The culture is of the simplest, as a few seeds scat- 
tered where the plants are wanted will be as sure to germi- 
nate as Sunflowers, and if the soil is deep and rich the large 
kind will speedily attain a height of 6 or 8 ft. . 

Cannas. — C annas are very useful, as their bold and yet 
graceful foliage shows to great advantage amongst the 
ordinary run of plants. They look especially well either 
43ingly or in clumps on a good-sized lawn. The plants 
should be put out into light, very rich and deep soil early 
in June, having previously been well hardened. Give plain 
and manure water freely at the root in hot or dry weathax* 
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They grow very rapidly, and will form masses of robnst 
foliage from 3 to 6 ft. higk by Angnst. Many have brilliant 
flowers of shades of orange and scarlet. The foliage of most 
is green of various shades, bat Biborelli, Hostei, purpurea^ 
and zebrina have bronze and purple leaves. In a well- 
drained dry soil they will nsnally live through the winter, if 
cnt down and a heap of ashes put over the roots. Seeds sown 
in a good heat in March make large plants the same year. 

Gamations. — These comprise two great classes, the tree or 
perpetual, and the ordinary garden kinds. The former grow to 
a great size, and are generally regarded as greenhouse piantB^ 
as, with proper treatment and in a genial temperature, they 
may be induced to produce their beautifal flowers in winter. 
But it is very difficult to get them to do so in a town ; and 
as we are now dealii^ with out-of-door pl«its, we confine 
our observations to the ordinary Carnations, which are by 
far the most suitable for the oi)en border. Though it must 
be remarked, that if you have a low-roofed glass-house 
without fire-heat in which you can grow and flower these- 
lovely flowers in pots, you will succeed better than by keep- 
ing them exposed. When planted out during summer they 
must be wintered in a cold frame or other sxdtable quarter ;. 
a sitting-room window will do. 

Out-Voor Culture. — ^We will take the out-door culture 
flrst, and then give instructions for growing in pots for the 
benefit of those who have the conveniences for doing so. 
Nice healthy plants should be obtained about May; it is- 
not advisable to plant out before the beginning of this month 
in towns. We prefer those that have been potted separately 
and kept through the winter in large 3-in. pots, or if for« 
ward, they may have had a shift into 5-in. or 6-in. early in 
spring, and be planted out from these. Choose a nice sunny 
position, sheltered from cutting winds, and prepare tiie 
border by digging it deeply, and incorporating a good 
quantity of thoroughly rotted manure ; anything that has^ 
been burned in any way, especially such as charred turf, 
may be added in liberal quantities to the soil with advan- 
tage. But be careful to see that there are no wireworms 
in the soil, for these are deadly enemies to Carnations, and 
indeed to all the Pink or Dianthus family. Put the plants 
in firmly, and make the soil solid all around them. Water 
in dry weather, and when they run up for bloom, tie the 
stems neatly to slight, but sufficiently strong stakes. They 
will flower in July or August. 

Fropagating, — This is done in two ways — by layers, and 
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ciittmge, or pipings. The £rst is the most simple and 
general. In August, as early as possible, take the *' Grass'* 
or shoots that have no show of flower upon them, and 
prepare a place for each by making as many shallow holes 
or ** scoc^s" in the soil close round the old plant as there 
are shoots to be layered; and prepare them by putting a 
good handful of sweet, fresh, sandy loam, with a little leaf • 
mould mixed with it in the hollow for the layer to root into* 
Then, having some silver sand and a supply of large hair- 
pins or hooked twigs cut from pea sticks or the like, ta^e 
each shoot and witih a sharp knife cut half-way through it 
in a sloping direction, and from underneath, just wher« it 
makes the bend upwards, or where the strcmg green leaves 
be^in to cease, and the stem looks brown and shrunken. Put 
a little sand for it to rest on, and peg it down carefully into 
its place, putting a little sand round the cut, and a handftd 
of the loam on the top; press all firm, and give a good 
watering to settle the soil. They must not be disturbed tiii 
November, when they will be rooted, and should be carefully 
lifted with balls of soil, and potted singly in 3-in. pots, using 
ridi sandy loam. Keep them rather dry in a cold frame 
during the winter, with plenty of air on all favourable occa- 
sions, but keeping close shut up and well matted in hard 
frost. In spring plant out again as before directed. Out- 
tings should be taken earlier, and if any quantity are 
wanted, prepare a small frame for them by setting it on a 
bed of nice, sweet, mild, fermenting materials that will ^isure 
gentle and steady heat. Place a few inches of drainage in. 
the frame, and on that some nice sandy loam. The cul^ings- 
should be 3 indies or 4 inches long, cut neatly just below a 
joint, or pulled out at the joint, and any film of fibre trimmed 
off with a sharp knife. Set these in the bed pretty thickly, 
and give a good watering, enough to make the soil like se 
much mud. Let the leaves dry, and then shut the frame up 
close, and admit little or no air until they are well rooted, 
which every one will be, if properly done, in about six weeks ; 
then pot off singly in 3-inch pots. Keep close for a short 
time, then harden well, and keep through the winter the same 
as .plants from layers. If taken in July, cuttings will usually 
root without any artificial heat, but they must be kept close 
until rooted. 

Culture in Pots, — Good strong plants, such as those 
described above, always choosing the best, should be taken 
about March, and potted direct into the pots in which they 
are to bloom. These may be 7 in. or 8 in. wide for oTv^i ^<erj 
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strong one, or two or three, or even fonr may be pnt in a 
pot from 8 in. to 11 in. wide. The soil should consist of 
three parts good turfy loam that has been either partially 
burned or well exposed to the action of the frost out of doors, 
and one part of well-rotted manure, with a little crushed 
charcoal, and some sand if needed. Pot the plants very 
firmly, give a moderate watering, and place in a low, airy, 
and very light house — either a span-roof or a lean-to will 
do, but the former, running north and south, is preferable. 
Give abundance of air and no shade. Water only when the 
soil is dry, and as the flower-buds expand give liquid manure 
twice or thrice a week. Thin out the buds if numerous ; the 
first, or top bud, the third, and fourth or fifth, or sometimes 
both, are best to leave, as a rule. Stake as required. When 
the flowers are over remove from the house, and stand out of 
4oors on boards or slates, to keep worms from entering the 
pots. To take layers from the plants prepare as many 3-in. 
pots as are required by putting drainage in them, and filling 
ap with sandy loam. Arrange these round the old plant, 
and if all are plunged in some open material so much the 
tetter. Proceed exactly as for layering out of doors, but 
i^istead of a peg, a stone placed on each shoot just over the 
<?ut is generally used. When rooted, separate from the 
parent, and treat in the ordinary way. 

Raising from Seed, — Carnations may be raised success- 
fully from seeds. Obtain a good strain, and sow in spring 
or early summer in wide boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
Prick off and pot as required ; they will bloom either in pots 
or the open ground the next autumn. The seed-pans and 
the young plants should be kept in cold frames till they 
are strong. When practicable, we recommend seedling 
plants in preference . to those raised by other methods, as 
they are usually more vigorous and free flowering. If named 
kinds are employed, preference should be given to the hardy 
border varieties, as the show or stage kinds are frequently 
too delicate for town culture. 

Picotees are generally associated with Carnations, but 
we do not recommend their being attempted in anything 
like impure air, as they are far more delicate and susceptible 
to climate than the Carnation. 

Chrysanthemilins. — There are several distinct varieties of 
this popular plant. The old-fashioned early recurved {i.e., 
having the petals tuniing outwards from the centre) compris- 
ing only a few varieties, of which the best known and most 
useful are the ordinary yellow, white, and red, are the most 
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suitable for culture in towns where no protection can be given 
them. Not only are these hardier than the newer and more 
fashionable incurved kinds, but they come into flower much 
earlier, a great advantage, as the later ones almost always get 
cut off by early frosts if left exposed ; moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that as the winter draws on the air gets more 
and more loaded with smoke and dirt every day, so that 
even if late flowers could be induced to open out of doors, they 
would be so dirty as not to be presentable. These early 
kinds require very little care. The ground shoidd be well 
dug and manured for the reception of the plants, and once 
planted they will last for years, the only attention needec 
being to cut off the old stems down to the ground as the flowers 
wither, thin the shoots when they appear in spring, stake 
them as required, and give them a good soaking of liquid 
manure in dry weather in late summer and autumn. When 
the stools get very old it is advisable to separate and replant 
them, or get a stock of young plants from cuttings, and 
throw the old ones away. 

A dozen good early sorts, all of which will flower before 
the frost comes, are — 

Aigle d'Or (yellow) Madame C. Desgrange (creamy- 
Annie Mitchell (red-brown) white, large) 

Cassy (pink and white) Nanum (creamy blush) 

Captain Nemo (rosy-purple) Scarlet Gem (deep yellow) 

Gen, Canrobcrt (yellow) Sceur Melaine (white) 

Illustration (light pink) St. Mary (fine white) 
Madame Fecoul (light rose) 

There are also the beautiful new show varieties, many of 
which are incurved — that is, having the petals overlapping 
each other, and pointing inwards. These are by far the 
most beautiful, and should be grown by every one who can 
afford them protection of some kind when in flower, but 
they will not do much good without. The flowers of some 
of these are as large and regularly formed as a Dahlia, and 
far more delicately beautiful. 

Next come the Japanese varieties, some of which bloom 
even later than the last-mentioned, and thus keep up a suc- 
cession of flowers far into the New Year. The blooms of 
these are certainly not so neat as those of the incurved, and 
almost deserve the epithet so often applied to them by their 
non-admirers, of "ragged." Still, in their way, they are 
very beautiful, or at least some of them ; the colours are 
venr rich, and the flowers of several of an enormous aize. 

Then there are the Anemone-flcwexe^ CjW^^^^j^OeL^-ajcoKsv^* 
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which wo do not recommend, unless as a variation where a 
large collection is grown. And lastly, the Pompons claim 
a place. Many of these can be grown in town, even entirely 
in the open, with as good results as the larger kinds, but 
the flowers are relatively small, and as a rule not very good 
in colour ; still grow a few if you have room. 

Annual Chrysanthemums. — Besides all these, however, 
there are several annual kinds, all of which do well. These 
are hardy, and should be sown and treated the same as 
other hardy annuals. The best are C. tricolor, 0. Burridge- 
anum, C. hybridum, and double snow-white and golden. 
There are also two veir good new kinds — " Lord Beacons- 
field" and the " Sultan. ' Chrysanthemum frutescens, also 
known as Paris Daisies, or Marguerites, are very pretty and 
suitable for town culture. 

Protecting from Frost. — If you have a greenhouse, or a 
few spare frame sashes or lights, by all means grow a few of 
the incurved kinds in pots, or even if you have a bed or 
border facing south, and can rig up a framework over it, on 
which calico can be stretched, just to keep off the cold winds 
and soot, &c. In this latter case, do not bother with pots, 
but plant them out in deep rich soil as directed for the early 
ones, and in October get the framework ready, and stretch 
the calico, or whatever you have, over as soon as early frosts 
or cold winds warn you that the protection is needed. Any- 
thing will do to go round the sides — old sacks, so that there 
are no holes in them, or oil-cloth ; but for the top, which 
should be about 6 in. or 8 in. from the tops of the plants, 
as transparent a material as you can provide should be used. 
Glass is best, of course — the lights ot* frames not in lise at 
this season coming in admirably. The covering must be 
partially removed, so as to admit air, whenever safe, espe- 
cially if it is not glass, so as to give light as well, and on 
the fine, bright and clear days we sometimes experience, re- 
move the top altogether, and the sides, too, if it is very fine. 

Incurved Varieties. — A dozen of the finest of the incurved 
irarieties are : — 

Empress of India (blush-white, Mrs. Dixon (deep golden- yellow, 

very large) fine) 

Ere (sulphur- white, fine) Mrs. Q. Bundle (pure white, a 
Fingal (deep rose) superb flower) 

General Bainbridge (amber) Pink Perfection (pink J 

Jardin des Plantes (intense Prince Alfred (rose-crimson, fine) 

yellow) Venus (lilac) 

Mr. G. (jrlenny (pale yellow, White Venus (waxy-white) 
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Twelve good Japanese : — 

Chang (dark orange-red) James Salter (lilac) 

Cry ^ang, (magenta) Jane Salter (white, striped 

Br. Masters (yellow and red) lilac) 

Elaine (white, fine) M. Crousse (coral-red) 

Emperor Nicholas (red, tipped Nuil d' Hirer (bronze) 

^old) Peter the Great (lemon-yellow) 

Fair Alaid of Guernsey (pure The Sultan (purple) 

white) 

GuUwre in Pots. — In order to obtain fine largo plants and 
flowers, if you can give them room, take year cuttings in 
autumn, but spring-struck plants are very good for ordinary 
display. In the former case take off the young suckers 
from the surface of the pots when they are about 3 in. long, 
just as the flowers are over, in the autumn — say November 
— and put five or six round the sides of a 3-in. pot, using a 
mixture of sand, loam and leaf-mould. They will root freely 
in a warm greenhouse or frame, or they will do so in a cold 
frame if it is shut up close, and only a little air given on 
fine days, and well matted up in frosty weather. In this 
latter case the cuttings will take several weeks to root, but 
will make as good plants as the others. 

Potting-soili Sfc. — When they are rooted, which can be 
seen by turning the plants out of the pots, pot them off 
singly into 3-in. pots, using the same soil but not so 
sandy as for the cuttings. Keep them close for a little time 
after this operation, and if they can have a Httle gentle heat 
they wUl root out more freely ; then accustom them to plenty 
■of air. When the roots touch the sides of the pots shift them 
into 5 in. ones, using a mixture of turfy loam three parts, 
manure and leaf-mould one part each, with a little crushed 
charcoal and coarse-grained sand. This compost will be 
suitable for every shift onward from this stage. Continue 
shifting them on as they require it — that is, whenever the 
roots be^in to coil round the sides of the pot rather plenti- 
f ally, it IS time to give them more room ; remember, if you 
want fine freely-grown plants and large flowers, these plants 
must never become what is termed pot-bound — at least until 
the pots in which they are to bloom are reached ; it is ad- 
visable that these should be full of roots by the time the 
plants show flower. From the 5-in. pots they should be 
shifted into 7-ia., and from these into 9-in. or 10-in. ; and, if 
«arly, they may have yet another shift into 11 or 12-in. pots ; 
but they should all be in their blooming pots bj the ead of 
July, so that whatever size is reached by that time t\!L<^x<6\<^ 
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them stay. It is generally directed that Chrysanthemums 
should be in their blooming pots by the end of June, but we 
find that they do better if shifted a month later, as if so 
early, the pots become so crammed with roots, and the soil 
gets so " tired" and sodden with the frequent waterings, 
that the plants do not do so well as when shifted later. The 
plants must be kept under glass until the middle or end of 
April, when they may be placed out of doors, but must be 
kept from frost. When set permanently out in the open air 
the pots must be j)lunged two- thirds or three-fourths of 
their depth, or even right up to the rim, if possible, either in 
the ground or in a bed of tan, cocoa-nut fibre refuse, ashes, 
or other suitable material. This keeps the sun from the 
sides of the pots, or the roots inside would suffer, and alsa 
prevents the necessity for so frequent waterings as would be 
necessary if the pots were free all round. If the pots are 
simply stood upon the ground and- the ashes or tan heaped 
round them, each one must stand on ashes 3-in. or 4-in deep, 
or on a piece of slate, to keep worms from entering through 
the drainage hole , if sunk in the ground, make a tapering^ 
hole with the trowel only just large enough to take the pot 
up to the rim, but going down about 6 in. deeper, so as to 
leave a hollow space beneath for the same purpose. From 
the first the plants should have all the light and air possible, 
and plenty of room as well, and when put out of doors they 
must have an open and airy position, exposed to the full sun. 
Do not attempt to crowd them at all, but rather have only 
a few plants, if the room is limited, than too many for the 
space. Large plants in 10-in. or 11-in. pots ought to be at 
least 2 ft. 6 in. apart in a row, and if more than one row 
these should be *6 feet apart, and, if possible, more. For 
unless the growth is made under these conditions, and so 
well ripened or matured, you will have but a few poor 
flowers, or perhaps none at all. 

Stopping the Shoots, Sfc. — ^When the young plants,, 
which should only have one stem, are 6 in. or 8 in. high, 
pinch out the top, so as to induce the formation of three or 
four side shoots. Do not do this immediately before or after 
a potting, but wait until the plant has become well estab- 
lished in its pot (we generally do this when in the 3-in.),> 
then take out only just the extreme point, giving rather less 
water and air until it has "broken" well, and then more 
again ; and when the young shoots are 1 in. or \\ in. long, 
shift into the next size. Remember to keep rather drier and 
a little closer after each shift for a little while, until the roots 
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are working freely in the fresh soil. The points of the shoots 
may be pinched out as often as they attain snch a length, at 
the third ioint, np to the middle or end of July, if you want 
to make tne plants very bushy ; but bear in mind that five 
or six stems are quite enough for a 9 or 10-in. pot to carry^ 
so that, in general, twice stopping will be sufficient ; also, 
that the less the plants are pinched, and the longer and 
taller the individual shoots have grown by blooming time, 
the larger and finer will be the flowers, though there will, of 
course, be fewer of them than if the plants had been pinched 
oftener. So that if you want dwarf, bushy plants, with 
plenty of flowers upon them, without so much regard to 
quality, pLuch often; but if, on the contrary, you aim at 
getting a few fine flowers, and do not mind the plants being 
tall, only stop once — or not at all. 

Watm-vng, — Give plenty of water in all stages of growth ; 
these plants should never be allowed to flag, and syringe or 
sprinkle overhead once or twice every day in bright weather, 
morning and evening being the best times. Manure water is 
not ne^ed, if the soil is tolerably rich, until the flower buds 
appear, though some give it as soon as the flowering pots are 
full of roots ; and if the plants appear to need it at this stage 
give some, but not before the pots are well filled with roots. 
Give the manure water, which may be a decoction of fresh 
horse or cow dung, guano water, or anything suitable, alter- 
nately with clear water. Begin with it weak, and by degrees 
increase the strength to a moderate extent, as Chrysanthe- 
mums are gross feeders ; reduce the strength, however, again 
as the days get shorter, in October, and discontinue it alto- 
gether when the flowers open. In all operations bear in 
mind that to produce fine flowers the plants must have made 
a strong and healthy growth previously. 

Thirmvng the Bvds, — When large enough to get hold of^ 
thin the flower buds to two or three, or even one, on each 
stem, if you want extra fine blooms, for you cannot hav© 
quality and quantity at once. As soon as there is any 
danger of frost, or when the air gets dull and dirty, remove 
the plants under cover. A light, airy greenhouse, ^vith little 
or no fire heat, is the best place, but a few spare frame 
lights, fixed sloping against a wall, 4 ft. or 5 ft. from the 
ground, or high enough to take the plants nicely, or even 
calico strained tight on a framework, for the top, and boards, 
old sacks, canvas, or anything fixed along tne front, will 
make a suitable shelter, as before advised. Of course a 
light sitting-room window will take a few small TjlaQfea.^\sQk». 
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43eware of gas in the room — if used the flowers will never 
open. 

Treated as above directed, some of the earlier kinds will 
begin to open early in November, or even the end of October, 
and the flowers, either cut and placed in water, in which they 
will last for weeks, especially if covered with a bell-glass or 
shade, or left on the plants, will delight yourseK and yonr 
friends for a long time ; and if a suitable selection is made, 
and some of the Japanese kinds are included, you will not 
want for flowers till the end of January or later. 

The directions given above apply equally well to the culti- 
vation of the Japanese and Anemone kinds, as well as the 
Pompon and Incurved varieties, all requiring almost exactly 
the same treatment, the only difference being that the Pom- 
pons do not need such large pots in which to flower as the 
larger kinds, and the late Japanese kinds need not be quite 
so forward as the others. 

Of course when plants in pots are removed under protec- 
tion they may be stood much closer together than when 
growing ; indeed they will not hurt touching each other. 
This is one ^reat advantage of growing in pots, as they may 
be grown with as much space, and packed as dose when in 
flower, as you please ; wnereas those in beds must stay as 
they are. It is a good plan, if there is a south wall, to plant 
good Chrysanthemums close at the foot of it» and nail them 
up against the wall like a creeper. In this way they grow 
very well, and can easily be protected. 

til^nuttis. — These wiU not do much good in very confined 
or smdky districts, but in any moderate-sized town or healthy 
suburb succeed weU. Those which will be found to succeed 
best are C. Jaokmanni and its varieties, C. montana, and 
those of the graveolens and viticella types ; even these will 
sometimes need a good deal of patience at first, as they are 
occasionally slow in getting established, and until they 
obtain a good hold of the soil will not make much growth. 
A sunny situation should be chosen^ and any good soil, 
lu^erably loam, moderately rich, will suit them. 

Cmmna maritima and candidisama.— This pbint 
is very useful for the flower gaiden. It seems to do better 
im town air than any oUier white or silvered-leaved 
plant, tkoagh the elegant Centaurea will do fairly, with 
<ai^ It should be ti\>ated as an annual — Kf«, sown early 
in sparing, in boxes of lis;ht soil, pricked off. and planted 
out at t&e end of May. Thei^ is no necessity to pot these 
|f4aait% and a veir gentle heat just to giermuiate the seed. 
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and while the plants are young, ia sufficient. It is a 
fitrong rooting plant, and likes a rather loamy soil, more 
so than the Golden Feather, or Pyrethrum, which requires 
similar treatment. Cuttings may be taken in autumn, and 
preserved in a cold frame through the winter. Old plants 
are much whiter in the hue of the foliage than young 
ones, but as the winter always kills these, the only way 
to keep them is to pot carefully, and give the protection 
of a cool greenhouse, or a well-protected cold frame But 
it is hardly possible to find room for many plants in such 
places; however, a few may be tried, as a fine old plant 
makes the best possible centre for a bed of scarlet geranmms. 
The variety candidissima is much more effective than the 
type. C. acanthffifolia is also very effective. 

Dahlias. — The Dahlia is so easily grown, and blooms so 
•well even in densely-populated towns, that if there is room 
a few plants should always be grown. They look especially 
well at the back of a mixed border of flowers, but they do 
best in open beds. 

Culkire, — This is very simple. Procure as many young 
plants as you require about the end of May ; good named 
varieties (spring-struck cuttings) can be purchased for 3s. 
or 4js. per dozen. They are usually in small 3-in. pots, 
and are quite as good as older plants for ordinary purposes. 
Dig the ground for them deeply and well, working in a 
quantity of manure, especially at the bottom, and when 
settled set the plants in their places, pressing the soil firmly 
round them, and tie each one to a small sta.ke, as they are 
easily broken by wind. They should have a sunny position, 
and beyond replacing the small stake by one 3 ft. or 4 ft. long 
when the plants get large enough to need it, and giving a 
good soakii^ of water and liquid manure occasionally, in 
dry weather, they will need but little attention. There is 
seldom any need to pinch out the tops, as most of the 
varieties will branch out quite naturally if in an open and 
airy situation. They should be frequently syringed over- 
head, or have a good shower from a watering-pot to keep 
the foliage clean. Always prefer the syringe if you have 
one, as ^he water is driven more forcibly against the surface 
of the plant, and this brings dirt and dust off more effec- 
tually. When the foliage has become dirty we find it a 
good plan to give the plants a gentle shower over in the 
evening when the sun has set, just to damp and loosen the 
dirt, and then come round again in a quarter or a half an 
hour and give a thorough syringing to wash it oSL ^^^^ 
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plants will produce numbers of beautiful flowers in August 
and September, and we have even cut good blossoms in 
November, not far from London Bridge. 

Liftvng and Storing, — As soon as the tops are cut down 
by frost, and the roots well ripened, but before the ground 
gets frozen, cut off the stems down to the ground ; take up 
the roots carefully, so as not to injure tne embyro roots 
round the collar of the plants, dry them gently tor a few 
days, and then pack them in sand, light dry soil, or cocoa- 
nut fibre, in pots or boxes, and stow away in a cellar or other 
place where they vnll be safe from frost- They will hardly 
need any water through the winter, but must not get so dry- 
as to slmvel. 

Propagating. — In spring the old roots may be planted, as 
soon as all danger of frost is over, as they are, in which case 
they will make fine bushes, or each tuber may be taken off 
with an eye or two, potted, and started in a gentle heat. 
But the best way to increase the stock, if required to do so, 
is to remove the roots, just as they are in the pots or boxes, 
to a warm greenhouse in February or Msirch, give a little 
water as they begin to grow, and as soon as the young shoots 
that spring up round the stem get 3 in. long take them off 
with a sharp knife, put each singly into 3-in. or 3f in. pots, 
or four or five round a large one in very light and sandy soil, 
and place them in a gentle hot-bed of 65° or 70°, keeping' 
close. Here they will readily strike root, when they may be 
hardened off and planted out as before directed. Where 
extra fine plants are required, shift them as soon as well 
rooted in the small pots to others 6 in. or 6 in. across, place 
in a cold frame early in May, and plant out from these. 

Single Dahlias are very handsome, and now very much 
grown. The treatment is exactly similar to that for the 
double kinds. Vigorous growers bearing fine flowers are — 
Paragon, deep maroon ; Cervantesii, orange scarlet ; Auran- 
tiaca, orange ; Lutea, yellow ; Ooccinea, scarlet ; dwarfer 
kinds, with small flowers, very pretty and good for cutting — 
Glabra, white, Scarlet Dwarf, Yellow Dwarf, Yellow Grem, 
and Scarlet Gem ; these grow only 2 to 2 J ft. in height ; the 
others reach 4 or 5 ft. 

Delphiniums are splendid plants for mixed borders, or beds 
on a lawn. A good rich holding loam suits them best: 
they never do really well in a hot dry soil. Sow seed in cold 
frames in July or August, and plant out in deep rich soil as 
early in spring as possible, or sow in January or February in 
a gentle heat, grow on, and plant out as soon as possible. 
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They will bloom the same autamn if kept growing fast. 
Formosum, Elatum, Grandiflorum, and Chinense are all good 
kinds. If left undisturbed the old tubers will come up every 
spring, and afford a good display. 

Dielytra spectabilis. — This is a very handsome plant 
with long drooping sprays of curious shell-like flowers of a 
beautiful pink colour; there is also a white variety (D. s. 
alba). The culture is simple; the tubers merely require 
planting in any ^od garden soil, in either a partially 
shaded or sunny situation — autumn is the best time. The 
young shoots appear in spring, and except staking to pre- 
vent Dreakage by wind, little attention is required. Large 
roots may be divided and replanted in autumn, and strong 
roots may be taken up and potted in good flbrous loam, 
when they will make beautiful specimens in early spring 
either in a greenhouse or sitting room. Height about 2 ft. 

Diffitalis (Foxglove). — Very showy hardy perennials, 
though they may be treated as annuals, (see page 6). 
Some of the new spotted kinds, as well as the white and 
other delicate colours are very beautiful. A packet of 
good seed will afford a great diversity of colour. A rich 
loamy soil, rather damp, and either a sunny or partially 
shaded situation will suit them. They do not do well in 
very confined places, but for most gardens are very 
desirable. 

Evening Primrose ((Enothera).— One of the best of 

town flowers, thriving wonderfully even iu the worst situa- 
tions. All the varieties do best in a light, well-drained soil, 
as if at all damp or retentive, they suffer much during the 
winter season. The common Evening Primrose (CE. biennis) 
is the only one that can be thus designated correctly, as 
nearlj if not quite all the others open their blooms in the 
daytime, whereas this one expands its large yellow flowers 
quite suddenly, like the unfolding of an umbrella, between 
seven and eight o'clock, or thereabouts, on fine summer 
■evenings. There are a large number of varieties, of which 
the following are the most desirable : — 

<E.acauli8 (pearly- wliite,plaiits only CE. grandiflora (very large blooms, 

6 in. high, rather delicate) 4 ft. ) 

(E. biennis (common yellow, very (E. Lamarckiana (a very free 

hardy) flowering tall variety) 

<E. Drommondii (yellow, about (E. Missouriensis (height 2 ft., 

1 ft. in height) flowers yellow, large and 

^ „ alba (a white form fine, makes a good Bedding 

of the same, plant) 

very free) (E. speciosa (fine) 
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<E. Fraseri (about 18 in. high, very CB. tarazacifolia (biennial, 6 in. 
large rich yellow flowers, high, yellow) 

and the most robust and „ „ alba (do., wMte) 

vigorous of all) 

Most of the CEnotheras do well on rockwork. 

Propagation is best effected by seeds, wbicb may be sown 
at almost any time; they are sure to come up, and the 
plants may either be transplanted or thinned out and left 
for blooming. Perhaps the best time to sow (out-doors) is 
the early spring, as even if the plants do not bloom the same 
year they will be strong enough to stand the winter welL 
A sunny situation is requisite. 

Eyerlasting Pea. — A fine plant for walls, trellis, or any 
position where it can have a little support. It dies quite- 
down in the winter, reappearing in spring : quite hardy. 
Seeds may be sown, cuttings taken, or the roots divided. 
The common one is of a deep pink colour, but there are also 
white and crimson forms. A fine kind is grandiflorus, 
which bears very large pink and purple flowers in pairs, and 
grows like a weed. 

Fuchsias. — Few of these will do much good out of door» 
where the air is at all bad. The best kinds are Daniel 
Lambert and Mrs. Marshall : these will succeed if any. A 
rich, well drained soil and rather shady spot suits them 
best. The old F. gracilis and Riccartoni drop all the buda 
before expanding in town air, so are useless. 

(HramnillS are always useful. The best scarlet for bedding^ 
and ordinary purposes is still Vesuvius, though Improvement 
and West Brighton Gem have some points in advance, but 
these have not as yet had sufficient trial to show whether or 
not they are better for massing. Good crimsons are Edward 
Sutton, Rev. A. Atkinson, and Oorsair; Commander-in- 
Chief is grand for good-sized beds. Master Christine and 
Mrs. Turner are good pinks, but these are now eclipsed by 
Newland's Mary, a wonderfully profuse bloomer, with im- 
mense trusses of a rich rose-pink, which continue in good 
condition a long time. We consider White Vesuvius to be 
the best white for bedding, though White Clipper is also 
good. Of gold and bronze kinds, Black Douglas, Marshal 
SfcMahon, and Eniperor of Brazil, are the best; and of 
silver variegated, Brilliantissima, Flower of Spring, and, 
Mrs. Mappin ; the two last are identical in foliage, but the 
latter has white, and the former rosy scarlet, flowers. These 
"Nvill require care to make a good display, as they are not 
so vigOToxis as the scarlet and flowering kinds, while the 
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gold and silver Tricolors will hardly ever socceed except 
on the outskirts of a city. Autumn struck cuttings of all 
kinds should always be employed for bedding. They will 
root freely in August, either in pots or boxes in a cold frame, 
or if inserted early, not later than the first week of this 
month, will do well in the oj)en air {see page 128). But as 
cuttings can rarely be obtained in sufficient quantities for 
bedding, about the best plan is to have boxes made, each 
about 18 in. long, 9 in. wide, and 3 or 4 in. deep, with a few- 
holes in the bottom. Put a few crocks into each for drain- 
age, a little rough soil over these, and fiill up wiHi any free, 
open, and somewhat granular loamy soil, containing a fair 
allowance of sand. Such a box will hold from three to six: 
dozen of cuttings, according to size. Press the cuttings in 
firmly, give a good watering to settle them, and place in a 
sunny frame, where they will quickly root ; do not keep very 
close, and as soon as well rooted expose to sun and air as 
much as possible. Cuttings may thus be taken up to the 
end of September, though the earlier tiae better. A light 
airy greenhouse, with temperature 40^ to 60°, is the best 
place to winter them; pot off and harden in spring. If 
only a few plants are needed, insert the cuttings in 3-in. 
pots, three or four in each, and treat as above. If you 
cannot give them a little heat, or keep close for a time after 
potting, do not pot off singly till March. They should be 
kept dryish through the winter. Plant out' the last week in 
May, in soil approaching as nearly as possible to a good 
sandy loam, not too rich. If, to suit other things, the soil 
in the beds is rich, it would be better to have the plants in 
large sixty's or forty-eight's, and plunge them in the beds,. 
to check an over-luxuriant growth, which would otherwise 
take place and be prejudicial to a free bloom. 

Golden Feather (see Pyrethrum, page 74). 

Gladioli make a fine show, and will do in all but the- 
very worst localities. The soil must, however, be suitable,, 
as the extremes of a too light and rubbishy soil, or a too 
heavy and retentive one, are both injurious. The best is a 
free loam, rather peaty, with a small admixture of leaf-soil 
or well decayed manure, and some sand or coarse grit if the 
soil is at all heavy. The beds rnAist be well drained. Plant 
in March or April, 3 or 4 in. deep, and stake as they grow. 
If the soil is light, warm and thoroughly drained, they may 
be left out ail the winter, but it is safer to take up as soon 
as the foliage dies off, dry, and store in paper-bags in a dry 
place till planting-time comes round again. Thex^ \<& tv^^ 
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such an immense variety that it would be almost useless to 
give any names, but any good firm would supply a good 
selection at from a couple of shillings to two pounds or more 
per dozen. 

Godetia is a pretty annual of which there are many 
varieties. Rosea-alba, Whitneyi, and Lady Albemarle are 
good. Treat as hardy annuals, affording a sunny position. 

Hollyhocks are great favourites with many, and justly so. 
Nothing looks better than the spikes of these interspersed 
among taU growing subjects at the back of a herbaceous 
border. Many of the old-named kinds have been lost through 
the Hollyhock disease, which has destroyed whole collections 
in late years. Seedlings make the healthiest plants, which 
are more likely to resist any attacks of disease. Sow in a 
bed where you can put a frame over the young plants any 
time in August or September, or sow earlier and pot off in 
5-inch pots for wintering in cold frames ; or else sow in gentle 
heat in January or February, prick off, plant out and grow 
on quickly to flower in autumn. Last year's plants should 
be put out in April or even May. The soil should be deeply 
dug and well manured, and a partially shaded position is 
best. Cuttings may be taken of good sorts that have 
flowered early, or eyes may be taken off and inserted in 
sandy soil in gentle heat. Of course seedlings will not all 
come double, or good flowers, so. take care of a good sort 
when you get it. 

Hyacinths make a fine show with little trouble, though 
rather expensive, as they will not produce good spikes after 
the first, or at farthest, second year. They like a rich soil, 
rather loose in texture, with plenty of rotted manure, or 
leaf-mould, or both, worked in, with some sand. Plant in 
November out of doors, and cover the beds with a layer of 
sifted ashes. Eemove these in spring, taking care not to 
injure the rising crowns, prick up the surface of the soil, and 
put a layer of leaf-mould or cocoanut fibre on the bed. A 
sheltered position should be chosen, and if you can rig up a 
light framework, over which calico may be stretched in case 
•of severe weather coming just as the blooms are rising or 
■expanding, you will have a much better show than if left 
exposed; Old bulbs, from either beds or pots, planted in any 
out-of-the-way comer will often yield small spikes of bloom, 
very useful for cutting, for years. 

Iris. — These are among some of the very best of town 
flowers. We have had the common German Iris quite as 
line in Bermondsey as could possibly be produced anywhere. 
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Like mif^nonette, these never come to perfection in a close 
heavy soil, such as a strong loam or clay. They luxuriate in 
a free, porous, almost rubbishy well- drained soil, so long as 
there is sufficient substance and richness in it to retain 
moisture and feed the plants. The Iris succeeds in either 
sun or shade, though the Koempferii varieties prefer a sunny 
position, and we think that all, or nearly all, seem to do 
better thus ; though at the same time a constant supply of 
moisture at the root must be maintained, at least during the 
whole period of growth and flowering, yet this must not be 
by any means stagnant, but have free facilities for passing 
away, or rot is likely to make its appearance. The more 
delicate kinds should have a peaty soil, in which they will 
attain the greatest perfection. There are innumerable 
varieties — too many to enumerate here. Almost the whole 
of the English, German, and Spanish classes are sure to 
succeed, and many of the Koempferi and sibirica varieties 
■would probably give good results with ordinary care, though 
■we must confess we have only tried a very few of these. As 
a commencement, such as I. germanica, causcens, fcetid- 
issima, hortense, mexicana, nudicaulis, persica, reticulata, 
spectabilis, susiana, and tuberosa, might be obtained. 

Lilies (Lilium). — Strange as it may appear, many of 
these universally admired flowers will succeed admirably in 
the town garden. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the description of soil most suited to their requirements, but 
the fact is they will usually succeed in any moderately rich 
light soil of any description short of clay or a very strong 
loam. There is no doubt that Lilies do splendidly in beds 
of peat among Ehododendrons, Azaleas, &c. ; again leaf-- 
mould will produce splendid flowers, and some of the finest 
we have ever seen were growing in strong loam on a clay 
subsoil, which we should have said was too hea^vy, yet there 
they were. On the whole, about the best stuff for the ordinary 
kinds is a free (not heavy) loam, with a moderate admixture 
of peat, leaf-soil, or old rotten manure, and a top-dressing or 
mulching of short, half -rotten dung may be applied in spring, 
when they begin to start, though this is not by any means 
absolutely necessary. If they take to the ground at all 
well do not disturb them, but let the bulbs remain, merely 
loosening the surface and working in a little leaf-mould or 
rotten manure each spring. If they like their position and 
get a good hold of the soil, most kinds will increase very 
rapidly even in town. "We fancy they prefer a situation 
where the ground in which they grow and tha Vorw^t ^'^x\» 
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of the stems is at least partially shaded, while the tops and 
flowers are exposed to the influence of the light and heat of 
the sun. The soil shonld be fairly well drained. 

For situations in the heart of large towns, the following 
'kinds are most likely to do well : — Lilinm aurantiacnm or 
crocenm, bulbifemm, candidnm (the common white garden 
lily) tigrinum (and varieties, fl.-pl., fortnnei, and splendens), 
and perhaps chalcedonicnm. 

For suburbs, or on the outskirts of large cities, and for 
small towns, the following kinds are suitable, in addition to 
those named above :— 

Ij. auratum X. iJ^rameri 

Brownii lanoifolium 

califomicum Marta^on (and Tars. ) 

oanadense pardalinum 

camiolicum parvum 

concolor pomponium 

Pavuricum pulchellum 

g'g^anteum szoyitzianum 

umboldtii Thunbergianum. 

The Lily of the Valley (Gonvallaria) is to be snccess* 

fully cultivated in most places, though we have seen it where 
the air was so bad that the blossoms though formed could not 
open. This is, however, an exception. A shaded situation 
protected from cutting winds or draughts (which are very 
prevalent in town gardens) should be chosen, and if good 
strong roots are planted firmly in good rich, somewhat friable 
loam, an annual top-dressing of leaf-mould given, and the 
plants left undisturbed they should do well. 

The Day Lily (Hemerocallis) is also a good toivn plant, 

with showy orange or yellow flowers. H. flava is about the 
hardiest : it has yellow flowers : but in the suburbs all the 
^rarieties would probably succeed. 

Helichrysoms (Everlasting Flowers).— These are so 
-easily grown, so pretty, and the flowers when dried last so 
long, that we strongly recommend them. The double dwarf 
iinds, and especiaUy a variety called " monstroaum," are by 
far the best ; separate colours can be had if desired. Sow 
the seed in the first week in April, in equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, or any light, rich soil, but the compost 
of course gives the best plants. Cover the pans or boxes 
with glass, and place in a frame, with gentle heat, if possible, 
^r a window or cold frame, or even a box out of doors covered 
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with glass will do. When large enough prick out into boxes, 
or into nursery beds out of doors, and when good sturdy 
plants, 3 in. or 4 in. high, set out in their places.' They 
may be planted either singly in mixed borders, or will 
maJke a fine bed by themselves. We, however, generally 
put three in a group, triangularly, the plants about 6 in. or 
S in. apart. This makes a pretty group. Give them rich 
soil and plenty of water if you want fine flowers, yet few 
things will stand so much drought uninjured. For drying, 
cut the flowers when just opened, and hang up by the stalks, 
head downwards, in a sunny window ; when tnoroughly dry, 
store away for winter use, ©r make up into bouquets at once. 
A few dried Grasses, such as Stipa pennata (Feather Grass), 
Panicum virgatum and fimbriatum, Agrostis nebulosa, Briza 
gracilis, or others, mixed with them, are a great improve- 
ment, and if you have not sufficient variety or brilliancy of 
colour, use Judson's dyes to deepen or contrast them. It is 
almost needless to say that these dried grasses and flowers 
must not be placed in water ; on the contrary, they must be 
kept as dry as possible. 

Lobelias. — These are so useful for edgings, baskets, window- 
boxes, and ahnost numberless purposes of display, that they 
should be grown by eveiyone. Great difficulty will be experi- 
enced in keeping tlfiese through a town winter, and the easiest 
and best way is to grow them fresh from seed each year. Yet 
plants from cuttings are undoubtedly more dwari in habit 
and flower more profusely than seedlings. The best way is 
to keep a few good plants well established in pots through 
the summer, cut them over in autumn, keep airy, and pro- 
pagate from these by cutting in spring. 

Sowing, — Sow the seeds either in autumn or in January 
or February, as a great mistake is made by some people in 
sowing so late that they have to be forced rapidly on in neat ; 
while, if they have plenty of time to grow in, they will do far 
better under cold treatment. Sow in pans or boxes, using a 
light soil of loam, leaf mould, and sand, in nearly equal parts 
— the top \ in. finely shifted. The seed will germinate in any 
ordinary greenhouse if a sheet of glass is placed over the 
box, or even a sitting-room window will do. If in a green- 
house the pan should be placed on a sunny shelf, and if a 
lieat of about 60^ can be afforded all the better ; but the heat 
must not be continued too long. 

Pottmg, — ^As soon as they are large enough to handle, or 
^ in. to f in. in height, pnck off into boxes 1 in. or 1^ in. 
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apart. Keep close, and a little heat would be advisable at 
this stage, to induce them to root well ; then, when strong, 
either pot singly in small 60-sized pots, or take ont every other 
one and transplant into other boxes or cold frames. Where a 
large quantity are needed it is advisable to prepare a frame 
by putting 2 in. or 3 in. of nice light rich soil in the bottom, 
with a little heating material underneath, just to give them 
a start, and prick out 2 in. or 3 in. apart into this from the 
seed-pan. From such beds or boxes they may be planted out 
where they are to flower, taking them up with good balls of 
earth, and planting a,bout 6 in. apart in the row. This 
saves the bother of potting, which is not by any means 
necessary. 

Raising in Windows. — For those who have no convenience 
of frames or greenhouse, sow the seed, covering with a sheet 
of glass, as above directed, and keep in the window of a 
kitchen or sitting-room, and when ]arge enough prick out 
into boxes covered with glass out of doors. These are very 
useful in many ways. We find the Swiss milk cases, to be 
had at any oilman's or grocer's, a very useful size. They are 
about 20 in. by 14 in., so that two sheets of glass, 14 in. by 
20 in., costing about 4cZ., will cover them nicely. Place them 
in a warm, sheltered, and sunny place, put 3 in. of broken 
bricks or ballast, or even ashes, at the bottom, on this an 
inch or two of spent hops, and fill up to 2 in. or 3 in. of the 
top with nice fine rich soil. Into this you can prick out 
Lobelias, Petunias, Yerbenas, and many other things quite 
safely about the middle of April. Keep the glass on closely 
at first, and as the weather gets warmer, and your plants 
stronger, expose them more and more till the glass is dis- 
pensed with altogether. You have thus a month or six 
weeks for your things to grow in before planting out, and, 
being so close to the glass, they will be fine and strong. One 
of these boxes wiU contain enough plants to fill a moderate- 
sized flower-bed. Of the many varieties Blue King, Blue 
Stone, and Speciosa are about the best, being of dwarf 
compact habit, and capital colour. 

])laize. — ^The striped Japanese is very useful for bedding. 
Sow in gentle heat m March, pot ofl*, and plant out in rich 
soil in May. 

Marigolds, though common, are very useful, as they will 
grow and flower well anywhere. Sow in good soil in sunny 
place in spring, or the French may be stiirted under glass, 
as they are not 90 hardy. The common garden and the 
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French Btriped are the most desirable ; we no not like the 
t African, it is too coarse in flower and rank in growth. 

Marvel of Fern (Mirabilis Jalapa).— This makes a well- 
shaped bnsh, and no situation is too hot and dry for it to 
grow in. Sow the seed in March in heat, or out of doors in 
May, and the plants will bloom the same summer. The old 
bulbs must be taken up when the stems die down at the 
approach of winter, and stored in a cellar or other dry place, 
safe from frost. Old plants that flowered early will frequently 
be found to have seedlings sprung up around them in the 
autumn, and if these are carefully taken up and stored away 
in a little earth they will make good plants for next year. 
Although they stand drought so well, yet, Hke all other 
plants, they will succeed better if planted in rich soil and 
kept fairly moist. 

Mignonette is one of the best annuals — ^indeed, the best 
we ever had grew in a town garden. The secret of getting fine 
Mignonette is in the soil. This should be light and porous, 
as well as moderately rich : it never does on a damp close 
subsoil. Afford a sunny situation. Miles' Hybrid Spiral is 
the best for in or out-door work, but the Pyramidal and 
Giant Scarlet are very good. 

Mimnlns (Monkey Flowers). — These should be treated 
precisely the same as •Lobelias ; give them plenty of water, 
and as uttle heat as possible. There are many named kinds 
now in commerce, but a packet of seed of a good strain will 
produce as good flowers as any one can wish to see ; these 
plants come very true to colour and shape, &c., from seed. 
They may be planted out about 6 in. apart in any open 
border in May. Sandy loam and a somewhat shaded situa- 
tion suits them best, tiiough they will do better in the full 
blaze of the sun than in a very shady or gloomy place. The 
soil need not be rich, and it is astonishing how little soil they 
will grow in, and, in fact, they flower far better when 
cramped at the root. About the best place for them is on 
rock-work, round a fountain in the sun, where they will 
have plenty of water, sun, and air, and but little earth to 
grow m. 

The Fansy can hardly be classed as a good town flower, as 
we have tried it in all ways in nearly central London, and 
could not get it to do at all. But for the suburbs and small 
towns it is very useful. It prefers a shady situation, at 
least nearly all the show kinds do, though the bedders and 
many of the fancies, including the whole of the Belgian 
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blotched kinds, do well in the son. Kamed plants that have 
been much propagated, are apt to be weakly, and often go off . 
in hot weather. The be8t'i)lan is to sow seed in a box or pan 
of sandy loam and leaf -mould in February, and plant out" in 
May. The plants will bloom the same summer. A good 
loam, with a little rotten manure or leaf-mould, is best» 
Make the soil firm. 

Pentstemons are splendid things, but will not do well in 
very central locahties. Cuttings of the side shoots that do 
not show for flower may be put m in autumn ; they root freely 
in a cold frame. K^p tLm through the winter in the 
frame, potting singly in September or October, if struck 
early enough — if not, leave till spring. Plant in May in 
good rich and deeply dug soil, in a sunny situation, and 
they will flower abundantly from the end of June till Octo- 
ber, Seed may be sown in pots or boxes in autumn, or in 
early spring in a gentle heat. These groVn quickly and 
planted out will usually flower in the autumn. They make 
the most vigorous plants, and if the seed is of a good strain, 
many of the flowers will be as good as named kinds. A dozen 
good ones are — 

• 

Alexandra (rosy-purple, white Montague Cony (bright rosy-car- 
throat miDe| 

Blue Boy (purplish-blue) Miss Little (scarlet, white throat) 

Br. Turner (crimson, white throat) Pink Perfection (pink) 

Edith Box (delicate rose, very Bobert Lowe (bright blue, white 

pretty) throat) 

Egerton Hubbard (dark maroon) Sir A. Gordon (rosy-crimson) 

Qeorge Amer (dark purple) Stanstead Biyai (bright scarlet) 

These beautiful plants, so much in vogue at one time, are 
now again becoming favourites. 

Petunias. — We think it a great pity that these showy- 
plants are not more generally cultivated. One often meets 
with people — and people who are fond of their gardens too — 
who do not know what Petunias are. They would not think 
the garden complete witholit a bed of Verbenas, and though 
universally admired, when they are seen, no one seems to 
think of growing Petunias. Yet the flowers are of great 
size, a single bloom usually being larger than a whole trus» 
of Verbenas, the colours are unequafled, the markings are 
found of almost unlimited variety, and the plants themselves 
are extremely easy to grow, and will often succeed well in 
soils totally unfit for Verbenas. A bed of mixed colours is 
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extremely effective, and in this case seedlings may be used, 
and for general purposes these are preferable to plants 
from cuttings, as they are more easily grown and much 
more vigorous. 

From GuUvngs. — If separate colours must be had, cuttings 
must be taken. Strike them early, in July or August, and 
label them carefully, as the effect of a bed is often lost 
through getting the varieties mixed up. They will strike 
easily in a cold frame, kept close. When rooted, pot off 
singly in 3J-in. pots. These should be kept through the 
winter in a light airy greenhouse, if possible, or in a sunny 
window of a warm room. Keep them slowly growing, if 
possible, and pinch out the tops, so as to have a nice lot of 
young shoots about 3 in. long by March, or whenever you 
can strike them. When your hotbed is about 70° and nice 
and sweet, take off the cuttings, trim them, and insert five or 
six round the sides of a 3 in. or 3 J -in. pot, using loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand in equal parts ; give them a sprinkle, then 
stand aside till dry, and place in the frame ; give only a little 
air till struck, then increase the quantity, and when a little 
hardened pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using light loam with a 
little leaf -mould and sand. Keep close a few days, then 
harden off gradually ; plant out the last week in May. Soil 
— almost anything will do, and it need not be very rich, as the 
plants are robust growers generally. They do best in a light 
soil, and when well-established need but little water at the 
root; though in towns it is advisable to give them a fair 
amount of manure, and also a good showering overhead 
miorning and evening, to keep the foliage clean, and do not 
let them get very dry at the root. The plants may be either 
trained upright on sticks, pinched in so as to form a compact 
bush, or pegged down like Verbenas. 

From Seed. — For mixed beds seedlings are best; get a 
packet of seed of a good strain, and sow either in September 
without heat, and prick off into store pots or boxes for the 
winter, or sow in a gentle heat in February or March, say 
60° or 65°, or simply in the greenhouse ; or a sunny window 
will do after the end of March, covering the pot or pan with 
a sheet of glass till the seedlings are up. Early sown seed 
makes the best plants. The best soil for seed- sowing is leaf- 
mould and sand, with the surface sifted fine, and a little 
loam in the rougher stuff below. As soon as it is possible, 
prick off the seedlings singly in boxes, about 2 in. apart, and 
they wotdd be the better of a gentle heat at this stage to 
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induce them to root freely, and if at all late to make growth. 
In any case the boxes mnst be kept close for a few days, 
then admit air, and when the plants touch each other pot 
off singly in 3-in. pots, harden off, and plant out as before 
directed. Or if tney are pricked out or transplanted to 
3 in. apart in boxes instead of 2 in. and have 2\ in., or 3 in. 
of soil, the potting may be dispensed with, and the plants 
taken up with good balls, and put direct out into the beds. 

Single varieties of Petunias should always be used for 
beds, aa, though the double ones are very fine, the rain 
spoils the blooms, so that they should be kept for pots 
indoors. 

Phlox Drununondii. — This is another extremely valuable 
town flower. Its colours surpass even the Verbena in 
brilliancy, and the trusses are much larger. The new 
grandiflora varieties far surpass the older ones in the size 
of both plant and flower; but they are somewhat taller 
and more straggling in growth, and we fancy they do not 
bloom quite so freely. Sow the seed in light rich soil in 
gentle heat in March ; cold frames early in April, or at 
the end of April out of doors. The plants do as well or 
better, becoming more robust and dwarf when sown out of 
doors than by the other method; but as they are slow in 
making a start, the season is rather far advanced before 
they come into bloom. So that, where it is possible to do 
so, it is better to sow under glass, in a greenhouse, frame, 
or warm window, as for other half-hardy things; prick 
off singly in boxes, 2 in. apart, when ready, and plant 
out 8 in. or 10 in. apart in good rich soil. The plants 
may, if early enough, be potted singly when pretty well 
advanced, and when well rooted out, be planted from these 
into the beds and borders; in this way the roots do not get 
injured, as they sometimes do, if left too long in boxes. If 
good fresh seed can be had, and the plants are grown with 
plenty of room, air, and light, they will be so strong that 
they will shoot out laterally at the base, and may be pegged 
down like Verbenas ; but if at all weak they will leave only 
a single stem, and had better be planted rather close, and 
tied up to neat stakes. Like all other annuals, these delight 
in a good deep rich soil in which to grow, and it should be 
light rather than heavy in texture. They need plenty of 
sun to do well. 

The perennial Phloxes are extremely showy and useful, 
and will succeed well in most places. They have been much 
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improved of late years. The culture is of the simplest; 
strong young plants should be planted in April or May in a 
border of deep rich soil, and they will merely require staking 
and tying to prevent breakage, though watering in very dry- 
weather and an occasional dose of good liquid manure will 
be highly beneficial, especially when the flower buds show. 
Use the syringe over them freely on the evenings of hot 
days. The old plants will stand and bloom for years, and 
will annually increase in size, but two-year old plants 
produce the finest blooms. To obtain these take young 
shoots as soon as they are 3 in. long in spring. They 
will strike as easily as Chrysanthemums in a frame, and 
may either be planted out or grown in pots. A dozen good 
kinds are — 

Auber (lilac and rose) Mdlle. M. Saison (white shaded 

Boule de Feu (fiery-red) red) 

Countess of Eglinton (deep rose, Mr. W. Bull (lilac, white eye) 

carmine eye) Mrs. Black (silvery-peach) 

Earl of Mar (rosy-scarlet) Bochambeau (deep violet) 

George Grieve (rosy-salmon) Snowdon (white, pink eye) 

John Laing (purple-crimson) The Queen (the finest white) 

* 

If grown in pots they should be kept well supplied with 
water and liquid manure. 

Finks (Indian and Japanese).— Hardly anything will be 
found to stand the smoke and dirt of towns so well as these. 
Though really perennials, and having the power of being 
perpetuated by cuttings, they are better raised from seed 
every year, as even if they would stand the winter they 
always look very straggling and untidy the next year, but 
iJiis trying season nearly always proves fatal to them. Ji 
yon have a frame and want early blooms, sow the seed in 
boxes of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in March, and prick off 
and plant out as soon as large enough ; a gentle heat will 
cause the seed to germinate more quickly and freely if early 
in the season, but they will do very well in a cold frame 
early in April. They may, however, be sown out of doors 
in April either in nursery beds or where they are wanted to 
flower, with almost as good results as by the more trouble- 
some method. Of course they will not bloom quite so early 
in this case, but the difference will not be much. Do not 
buy, as a rule, cheap packets of seed, but go to a good shop 
ana do not grudge 6fl?. or 1*. for it. The best double 
Indian Pinks should be obtained, and some of the finest 
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flowers come from the Dianthus Heddewigi and diadematus 
classes. The Chinese or Japanese Pinks are single, and 
the new Eastern Qaeen and Crimson Belle, sent out by- 
Messrs. Carter, are extremely beautiful. Indeed, in our 
opinion nothiQg can surpass these last for effect in bed* 
ding. They should be treated exactly in the same manner 
as the Indian Pinks; plant out 6 in. or 8 in. apart, 
as they will not grow quite so freely as in the country, 
and tie up the flower-stems to neat stakes. AU should 
have a rich soil; good loam enriched with some well- 
rotted manure is about the best. Give them a sunny- 
situation. 

FflBOnies. — Yery handsome herbaceous plants, with large 
showy blooms, colours varying from pure white to deep 
crimson. They only need planting in deep, very rich soil 
to be watered in dry weather, and have a top-dressing of 
manure jearly, as they are gi^oss feeders. 

Poppies (Papaver). — Of these there are both annual and 
perennial varieties. Vigorous growing kinds of either are 
adapted for town culture. Of perennials perhaps braotatumj. 
nudicaule, and umbrosum are most desirable; Marshalli 
splendens is also fine, but hardly so vigorous. Any of the 
annual kinds, preferably doubles, are suitable. A rubbishy 
soil seems to suit these, if it is rich enoagh, and a sunny 
situation should be chosen. 

P3rrethnmLS. — ^There are now two distinct classes of thiff 
plant, both of which are almost equally suitable for the 
town garden. The first is the Golden Feather, or Fever-few,, 
grown only for its elegant yellow foliage, and now so largely 
used in bedding out. The other class is grown for its 
flowers, which are very bright in colour and showy. This 
grows to a height of 2 ft. or more, and is treated as a herba- 
ceous perennial. There are many named varieties now ta 
be purchased. The Golden Feather should always be treated 
as an annual. Sow the seed in light soil in March or earlier^ 
in a little heat if you can. Prick out IJ in. apart in boxes,^ 
and grow on in cold frames or under glass. Plant out at the 
end of May from 4 in. to 8 in. apart ; 6 in. is a good medium. 
It will grow in almost anjr soil that is light and rich; 
while young, boxes filled with spent hops in a decayed 
state suit it admirably. When in the beds, keep all blooms 
picked off as they show, for they are anything but pretty^ 
and take the colour out of the leaves. The flowering 
Pyrethrums should be purchased in spring, as roots ; the 
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price is from 6». to Ss. per dozen for good-named kinds. A 
good selection of varied kinds wonld be — 

Andromeda (lilac-rose) Le Dante ^hiniog-rose) 

Aurora (creamy-white) Michael Buckner (rich rosy- 
Brilliant (rosy-purple) crimson) 

Candidum plenum (white) Niveum ploium (pure white, very 
Delicatissimum (bright rosy-lilac) double) 

Emile Lemoine (purplish-crimson) Boseum plenum (rosy-blush) 

Pulgensplenissimum (rich carmine) Solfaterre (sulphur, golden centre) 

These are very nseful for cut flowers. Give them a deep, 
rich, well manured soil and plenty of water, and they are 
sure to do weU. When the flowers are dead, cut down 
the stems and cover with litter to protect the plants from 
frost. In very bad situations it would perhaps be better to 
divide the plants in autumn and keep them in a cold frame, 
otherwise do not disturb them till spring. 

Eicinus (The Castor Oil Plant.)— These have large and 
handsome foliage, and being of stately habit, are much used 
in subtropical and ornamental gardening. They are tender 
annuals, and the seed should be sown in a moderate heat in 
February or March; pot ofi" singly as soon as one proper 
leaf is formed, using a light very rich soil. Grow on in 
gentle warmth, harden off", and plant out the first week in 
June in deep light soil, which cannot be too rich. Stake 
and water freely. In a warm protected situation they will 
grow 5 or 6 ft. high. If early they should be shifted once or 
twice, so as not to get them at all stunted. 

Salpiglossis. — Beautiful annuals, with veined flowers of 
various shades and colours, varyiug from yellow through 
crimson and purple to nearly black. Sow under glass, in 
gentle heat in March, or cold frame in April, prick off and 
plant out in light rich soil and sunny situation. In a 
good season seed sown out of doors, where it is to flower, the 
first week in May, and thinned out, will germinate and 
make good plants. Height about 2 ft. 

Saxifrages. — Some of the stronger growing kinds of these 
are among the best of town plants. They are of dwarf 
growth, and admirably adapted for forming clumps or carpets 
under trees, in shade, or in several positions where most 
things will often not grow. They will do in any fairly good 
soil, preferably loamy, but the drainage should be good. Am 
before stated, they prefer a shady or partially shaded situa- 
tion. Being evergreens, with very bold and handsome green 
or bronzy tmted foliage, they are very desirable as affording; 
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a pleasant object for the eye to rest upon even in winter. 
When once planted, if they seem inclined to do well, and 
become established, do not disturb the roots, but allow them 
to extend, as they will be sure to do, to as large a size as is 
allowable. The best are S. crassifolia with almost circular 
leaves, and spikes of bright pink or rosy flowers in early 
spring ; S. ligulata, also with rosy white flowers, and very 
similar. Of this there are varieties rubra and speciosa, 
and of the former there are S. media, sibirica, and aureo- 
.marmoratis. S. ligulata has the leaves edged with white. 
These two, with their varieties, are almost certain to do well 
anywhere; but the following will also succeed in most 
places, and are very desirable : — S. affinis, aizoon, cristata, 
mtacta, intermedia, longifolia, oppositifolia, and recta. These 
are of smaller growth, suitable for edgings of beds, &c. 
Other fine large leaved sorts are : — atropurpurea, Burseriana, 
ceratophylla, hypnoides, peltata, pyramidalis, nmbrosa, and 
Wallace!. S. purpurascens and Stracheyi are beautiful new 
sorts, with large leaves. 

Snapdragons (AntirrMmuns).— These should be sown 
early in spring and treated as annuals, as they do not stand 
the vmiter weU. Sow in February or March in a gentle 
heat or sunny window, using light loamy soil. Prick off 
into boxes, and plant out in May. If sown any time in 
March, and kept growing, all will flower the same year, but 
the earlier they are started the better. 

Stocks. — These sweet and beautiful flowers succeed so 
well in the town garden that they should be grown by 
everyone. Nothing seems to stand the dirt and smoke so 
well. There are many varieties, but for ordinary display 
the German or Ten-week will be found most useful. These 
are annuals, and bloom throughout the summer. The light 
soil usually found in town gardens suit Stocks admirably, 
as they do not like a damp, neavy, or close soil, and never 
attain any size in such. They are extremely fond of lime or 
mortar rubbish, crushed fine, but though the soil is light, it 
must be rich as well to suit them, so work in a quantity of 
well-decayed manure when preparing the beds, and dig deeply. 

Solving. — ^The seeds of the annual kinds should be sown 
as early as possible, a« the longer time the plants have in 
which to grow before coming into flower the finer will be 
both plants and bloom. Do not forget this, as it is a most 
important point. Seed may be purchased in many different 
colours, and if sown and kept separately, one or more fine 
parti-coloured beds may be had ; but in most cases a packet 
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of mixed seed, costing 6c2. or Is., will suffice, and many- 
dozens of plants may be raised from such a packet. The 
best soil for seed sowing is about equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, rather less of the latter, perhaps. The 
pot or box must have plenty of broken bricks or crocks for 
drainage, as if this point is not carefully attended to, the 
plants are very apt to go off just at the surface of the soil, 
especially in the early part of the season. On this place a 
thm layer of moss or spent hops, and then place the soil, 
sow the seed thinly ; to this end wide boxes are better than 
pots. When sown early, a frame with a gentle heat of 60° 
18 the best place for the seed-pan, but a greenhouse or 
sunny window will do, and by the end of March it will be 
safe to sow in a cold frame ; but always sow early if you 
can. Keep the box close to the glass and in as much light 
as possible after the seedlings are well up, though, while 
young, they must be shaded from hot sun. 

Transplanting, — ^When the young plants get the second 
pair of leaves, prick out into boxes in cold frames or pro- 
tected beds in ^ood rich soil (two parts loam, and one part 
each of leaf-soil and old rotten manure with some coarse 
sand is best now) about 2 in. or 3 in. apart. Here they may 
remain until it is time to plant them out. This should be 
carefully done ; choose cloudy weather if you can, as they are 
very apt to flag badly in sunshine after replanting. Give 
them a thorough soaking an hour or two before removing 
them, and take up singly with as much soil round the roots 
as you can get, and loosening or disturbing the same as little 
as possible. Plant 8 in. or 10 in. apart, pressing the soil 
firmly about the roots ; give another good watering, and if 
the sun shines hot and strong within a few days afterward, 
they must be shaded. In planting discard all the extra tall 
and strong growers ; these will generally be found to have 
long, coarse, and forked roots instead of a nice tuft of fibrous 
ones ; such plants always turn out single flowers, whereas 
the aim of the gardener is to have only double ones. These 
are mostly rather small and compact growers, and such 
only should be planted. It is the practice of some to leave 
the plants growing in not much soil, and rather cramped at 
the roots in pots or shallow boxes until the flower-buds show, 
when they can easily be distinguished, the single ones having 
long pointed buds, with four equidistant cracks or marks 
down the sides, and the double ones full, round, crumpled- 
looking buds. This is a very good plan, though the plants 
may suffer a little by being cramped and removed at^it '^'i 
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flower-buds show, a thing always to be avoided with nearly 
everything, but we have known very fine plants that were so 
treated ; to avoid injury as far as possible, put the plants in 
their places as soon as ever the difierence in the buds can be 
«een. 

Mtaation, — The bed for Stocks should have an open and 
airy position, exposed to the full power of the sun. The 
plants should be plentifully watered in dry weather, especially 
when coming into bloom, and each should be supported by a 
neat stake to prevent its being blown about by winds. 
Treated thus, German Stocks are, in June and July, a sight 
not often seen. 

Virginian Stocks. — ^Where there are no conveniences for 
-early sowing under protection, the Yirginian Stocks are 
useful; these are hardy annuals, and may be sown out of 
doors in March or April. But these are not nearly so fine 
^s the German ; in fact, not to be compared with them. Ten- 
week Stocks may be sown out of doors in protected nursery 
beds at the end of March, but, like the German, they are the 
better for a little care and early sowing. 

The Intermediate Stock. — ^This is a great favourite, and 
produces larger heads of bloom than the Geiman, and is 
biennial. The seed should be sown exactly the same as 
described above, but in August or September, and the plants 
should be pricked off and potted singly if possible, and kept 
through the winter in a cold frame, then planted out in 
spring. These should be put wider apart, as they are larger 
growers. If sown early in spring these will flower in the 
autumn. The Emperor and Queen Stocks are perennials; 
they are very fine, but a town winter generally kills them. 
The Brompton Stocks, too, are fine ; they are biennials, like 
the intermediate. 

Sunflowers. — We cannot say that these are at all beauti- 
ful, but they are very effective, in a manner, and what -is 
more, they will grow and do anywhere. They will, of course, 
grow and flower much finer in a deep and rich soil than in 
a poor one, for they are terribly greedy things, and can 
scarcely be overfed. Sow the seed out of doors in March or 
April, thin out, and transplant if needful. We used to have 
these and Marigolds come up all over the place by thousands 
in spring, self sov/n, and where they have once got a start 
they will do the same ; and these self-sown plants always do 
better than any others. 

The secret of growing fine Sunflowers is to give them a 
very deep, loose and wefl drained, but yet very rich soil, in 
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which their roots can penetrate to almost any depth. They 
cannot tiourish in a shallow soil, on a cold or clay bottom. 
The more sun and water they get the better. 

Verbenas are too well known to need comment. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to keep these through the winter 
in a town, the only way being to get a few strong cuttings 
struck early, and potted off singly, and well established 
before winter. The shoots produced by these are taken off in 
spring and struck in heat. Old plants taken up from the 
borders inevitably die, and pots or boxes of young cuttings 
taken in September, as is usually done, generally perish also ; 
so that you must either get a few strong young plants in 
6-in. pots to keep through the cold weather and taie cuttings 
from in the sprmg, or purchase afresh every year. If the 
former plan is followed, the cuttings should be growing when 
taken off, about 3 in. long, and March or the early part of 
April is the best time. Put them pretty thickly in light soil 
in pots or boxes (leaf-mould and sand rather rough is as good 
as anything for soil), and place in a gentle, sweet hotbed of 
about 70°. When rooted, admit air, and pot off singly when 
ready ; or they may be planted 3 in. apart in cold frames or 
pits, with a glass or calico covering, and be- left there to 
harden till planting out time. But, unless when distinct 
eolours must be had, and if a little heat can be applied, we 
recommend the use of seedlings, as they are, when well grown, 
so much more vigorous in growth and flower than plants 
from cuttings. Get a packet of mixed hybridized seed from 
a good firm, and sow it as early as possible ; if later than the 
middle of March, the plants will be behind the other bedding 
things. Sow thinly in well-drained boxes, using leaf -mould 
and sand in rather a rough state, not sifted, only lumps 
picked out, and left loose and rough on the top. Place in a 
good bottom heat of 70° or 75°, and keep close till the seeds 
have germinated ; they must then be placed close to the light, 
not be over- watered, and have a fair supply of fresh air. As 
soon as the plants form the second pair of rough leaves, 
pinch out the points beyond, and when they shoot again 
prick off singly. It is better if they can still have a little 
neat, though they will do at this stage, if pretty strong, in a 
cold frame. Keep close for a few days, and then admit 
plenty of air. Plant out where required in May. They 
would do rather better if potted separately when fit, and 
grown on till planting time m small 3-m. pots. These plants 
are rather particular as to soil, and will not do well in a 
damp, cold, and heavy material. They delight m%»^^<fe^TvOa.» 
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light soil, into which their long, delicate, and fibrous rootg 
can easily penetrate, so that the best material they could 
have would be a light, sandy, and peaty loam, mixed with a 
good proportion of leaf -mould and some old manure. If you 
cannot get peaty loam, mix one-third or half of good sandy 
peat with it. The bed should be deep, at least 18 in., and 
well drained. But good Verbenas can be grown in any 
wholesome light soil if it is enriched with plenty of leaf soil 
or well rotted manure. From 1 ft. to 18 in. is quite close 
enough for strong plants, and when they begin to grow the 
shoots should be well pegged down with hairpins or hooked 
twigs regular^, so as to cover the beds with an even mass of 
foliage and flowers. Thus treated, we have had beds of 
Yerbeuas in which not an inch of soil was to be seen, all one 
carpet of rich green leaves, and the foliage in turn almost 
hidden with immense trasses of flowers ; and any one can do 
the same. A great deal has been said and written about 
Yerbenas in pots, but they are a great deal of bother, and do 
not grow half as well as in beds, at least that is our ex- 
perience, and in a town especially we know they wiU not do 
any good in this way. 

Zinnias. — These are now far superior to what they were 
some years ago. They are now really handsome flowers, 
especially the double ones, and the colours* though not bril- 
liant, are glowing and intense. Sow in March or the first 
week in April in a good, rich, light soil, and place the box 
either in a cold frame or very gentle heat. Pnck ofi" singly 
and pot when fit, the main thing being never to let tiie 
plants receive a check in any way. Do not over- water, as 
they are liable to damp off at the collar. Plant out in May 
in deep rich soil, and when they grow, tie up to neat stakes. 
They must have a sunny situation. These have one great 
advantage over most other annuals — viz., that the flowers, 
instead of soon fading, continue in beauty for weeks without 
in the least deteriorating. 

kiscellaneoijs plants fob outdooe 

cultuke. 

Among hardy plants, the ordinary German Iris, or Flag, aa 
well as the wild English yellow one, is about the best for 
town gardens. It likes a good rich loam and plenty of water 
when in growth, and it will do well in either sun or shade. 
The plants flower freely and weU, and as the blooms open 
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very qnickly, look beautifully fresh and clean. Canterbury 
Bells, the tall Campanulas, Sweet Williams, and other bien- 
nials should be sown in nursery beds or large boxes about 
July for the next year's flowering, be thinned or pricked off, 
and, if possible, kept in a cold nrame during the winter, or 
protected in some way. Or if this cannot be done* purchase 
young plants freshly every year; and even in the case of 
perennials, do not attempt to keep the old plants after they 
nave flowered once, but keep a fresh stock comiug on. Any 
good rich soil, loam if possible, suits them. 

Delphiniums are very pretty and flower well, though the 
lower leaves have a way of dying off which is not at all 
sightly. The old roots may be left out of doors all winter, as 
they die quite down ; the soil for them should be very deep 
and rich, and of rather a holding or close nature. Seeds of 
these sown in July, pricked off into cold frames, and planted out 
as soon as they begin to grow in spring ; or even if sown in 
early spring in a gentle heat, or even cold frame, g[rown along 
quickly and planted out as soon as large enough in deep rich 
soil, and well watered in dry weather, will bloom in the 
autumn. The best kinds to grow are D. formosum, D. 
grandiflorum and D. g. coelestinum, a very pretty variety, 
and D. nudicaule, scarlet. Do not be discouraged if these 
look small, and as if they would never come into flower, 
especially in the early stages. They are a long time making 
up their minds to make a good start, but when once 
planted out they grow with wonderful rapidity during the 
summer. 

London Pride and Creeping Jenny planted almost any- 
where, especially on rockwork, do very well, and the latter 
•does best in a shady place ; it is very pretty for hanging 
baskets or pots, or window boxes. Primroses and Cowslips 
are fine, especially the former; plant them in good rich 
loam in a rather shady place to do best. A plant or two of 
the former put in good loam in a cold frame will produce 
plenty of nice clean flowers early in spring, as good as you 
could get in a country copse or wood, if you give it plenty of 
air when fine and clear. The Everlasting Pea is very pretty, 
and as it has an underground bulb or tuber, and the top dies 
■down in winter, it does very well, as, indeed, do many plants 
that do the same ; it is such an advantage to them to be 
hidden from the poisonous fogs and foul air of the dark days ; 
so that the Tiger Lily, the Turk's-cap, the common garden 
•white, and almost any hardy Lily succeed if plantecL \xv 
deeip, rich, and somewhat loamy Hoil. B^ ^vi\:^ \» ^^a^ ''^ 
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handful of sand round each bulb when planting to prevent 
rotting. 

The Wild Bine Hyacinth, left undisturbed, throws up its 
bright foliage and flowers every spring, though the colour 
of the latter is not as brilliant as we see it in country lanes 
and woods. Crocuses do well, too, in rich soil, and we have 
had very decent Hyacinths out-of-doors, but Tulips are more 
shy. Plant them about 6 in. deep, with plenty of rotten 
manure down beneath, but not touching them ; do not let 
the surface of the ground where they are get hard or caked. 
Marigolds, both the common garden and the French, are 
very useful. They generally sow themselves, at least the 
common ones do, and the deep golden and orange, almost 
scarlet, hue of some of these is very showy. The French 
are more delicate, and should be sown under glass or some 
slight protection in spring. The new gold-striped French 
varieties are really handsome, but we do not recommend the 
African. Do not omit a few patches, at least, of the lovely 
Cyanus, or Corn-flowers. Sow the seed in patches or 
circular rings, with the ground beneath them deeply dug 
and manured ; thin out if too thick, and set three or four 
slight stakes round the patch with raffia or string tied from 
one to the other, to keep them up. You will have from & 
3c2. packet of mixed seed hundreds, if not thousands, of the 
prettiest flowers imaginable, pure white, white shaded, pink» 
rose, purple, dark and hght blue — ^more colours than you 
would care to count. 

Among annuals nothing beats Mignonette, and it grows 
to all appearance as well iii'Itondon as in the heart of Kent. 
It likes a light open soil, and wiU do better in such, if pretty 
rich, than in stifi" loam or clay anywhere in the country. 
Give it a warm sunny border. Silene pendula compacta 
and other varieties are very pretty and easy to grow ; and 
Venus' Looking-glass and Candytuft are both fine in good 
rich soil. The lovely Convolvulus major, or Morning Glory, 
is a great success ; it luxuriates in a very light rich soil, such 
as old decayed vegetable matter. Sow the seed where it is 
to flower ; and do not sow in heat and transplant, it is quite 
a mistake ; but do not sow before April. The finest we ever 
saw ^ew on a little heap of old tan at the foot of a south 
wall m a Bermondsey tanyard. 

Among bedding things, Geraniums, Calceolarias, Ver- 
benas, Petunias,. Lobelia, the white Cineraria, or Dusty 
Miller, are the most successful. A great drawback to scarlet 
Oeraniuma is that tbey are apt to go white at the edges of 
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the flowers, which detracts considerably from their appear- 
ance, but good cultivation will do much to amend this ; 
another fault is that When in soil suitable for other things,, 
and especially in wet seasons, they are given to make such 
tremendous growth at the expense of the flowjars. The best 
plan to counteract this is to grow them in 5-in. pots, and 
just sink them, pots and all, in the ground in their places. 
This will check the over-luxuriant ^owth, and induce a free 
flowering habit, but you must keep them well watered at 
the root in so conflned a space. The Amaranthus, too, is a 
capital bedding plant of a nice dwarf habit, and the colour 
of the foliage is splendid, but it is of not the least use- 
attempting to grow Ooleus, Altemantheras, Iresines, and 
other delicate things of this class ; these seldom, especially 
the Coleus, do much good even in pure country air. 

With nearly every kind of plant, seedlings are of no use 
where a number exactly similar in height, habit, and colour 
are required. No matter how carefully the seed is saved, 
there is always some slight variation among the plants in 
some respect, For all such purposes, cutting plants must be 
had ; but for mixed beds and general display, or where a 
shade or two in the colour is not of much importance, then 
seedlings are as good, and indeed we consider them prefer- 
able for many reasons. If seedlings must be used, and some 
degree of exactness is required, grow about half as many 
plants beyond what you really require, and then, if any do 
not come quite true, you can replace them from the reserve 
bed. 

Beyond the varieties of plants already enumerated, the 
following are said to succeed, though many will require care 
in bad localities : — 

Acantholimon glumooeum Podecatheon Media 

Achillea leupatorium Piyas ootopetala 

Anthyllis montana Eoninops ruthenious 

Arabis albida ISpilobium angustifolium 

Armeria vulgaris iErigerou speciosum 

„ ^ cephalotei Erinus alpinus 

Asclepias Erodium Manesoavi 

Aubretia, in var. ErynLmiun oohroleucum 

Calandiima umbellaia Exjngium alpinum 
Callirhoe ,, amethystinuni 

Calistegia dahurca Euniaa grandiflora 
Cerastium Biebersteini „ Bieboldii 

„ grandiiloram Oalesa 

Ooronilla montana G^tiana Andrewsii 
Cosydalis nobilis „ «)W^^ 
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OauUberia procumbens ^ Banunculus 

Geranium ,, axnplezicaulus 

Lamberfcianum „ spicatus 

sanguineiim ,, montana 

striatum Budbeckia birta 
Gjpsopbila prostrata „ speciosa 

„ paniculata Saponaria ocymoides 

Hedjsarum - Sempervivum 
Heliantbenum, in var. calcareum 

Hepatica angulosa glaucum 

„ triloba globeriferum 

Iberis corifolia hirtum 

„ corroefolia montanum 

„ sempervirens soboliferum, 

Litbospermum prosiratom Silene alpestria 

Monardia didyma Schafta 

Orobus vemus Statice latifolia 

Onosma taurica Sympjandra pendula 

Phlomis berba-venti Sympbitum 
Pbysostegia imbricata bobemicum 

,, virginiana caucasicum 

Polygonum cuspidatum Trollius napellifolius 

,y yaccinifolium Tunica saxifraga 



FBIJIT AND VEGETABLES. ' 

We will now give a few hints on the culture of the Vine, 
the Strawberry, and the Vegetable Marrow, which trio will 
be found to be the most suitable in the way of fruit and 
vegetables to grow in town, and then proceed to window 
gardening. 

The Vme. — Out-of-doors. — The great thing is to have a 
good situation. A Vine will grow and look green on almost 
any wall, but if you want fruit, and wish it to ripen, you 
must have a wall facing nearly due south. Moreover, your 
wall must not be shaded, at least for any considerable 
portion of the day by any high building, but be freely ex- 
posed to the sun's rays from morning to night. Supposing 
such a favourable position to be secured, however, the next 
thing to be considered if you want really to make a success 
of it is the 

Border. — Now, though the Vine will grow and often 
fruit well in almost any kind of soil, yet if this happens to 
be too much or too little drained, too rich or too poor, your 
Vine may live, but will not do well ; certainly will not give 
you any presentable fruit. So that unless the soil at the 
foot of the wall is suitable, or if there is any doubt at all 
about it, by all moans make a proper border. The first 
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point is to give the Yine as mnch root room as possible 
within reasonable limits. A border for such a Vine or 
Vines should certainly not be less than 4 ft. wide, and if it 
is 8 ft. or 10 ft. so much the better, but it need not be more 
than that. A suitable depth is 2^ ft. or 3 ft., and you should 
allow for drainage as well, and if you can raise the bed a 
foot or so above the ground level, so that all may be high 
and dry, and consequently warm, for low, wet soils or beds 
are always colder than high and dry ones — remember this 
in everything — so much the better. So that if you take out 
vour bed as large as you can up to the size given and make 
it about as long as it is wide, unless more than one Vine is 
to be planted, then longer in proportion, to the depth of 
about 2 ft. 6 in., and if necessary arrange a drain at that 
depth ; it is better to do so in any case. The bottom of the 
bed should be made hard by ramming stones into it, or, 
better, making a concrete bottom slopmg from both sides 
slightly down to the centre where the drain is. Put 9 in. or 
1 ft. of broken bricks or other clean rubble on the bottom, 
and over this a layer of grass-sods or turves turned grass 
side down. 

SoyX. — ^Fill up with the most suitable soil you can get. 
This must not be too rich, or the Vine will make a rapid 
but soft and fruitless growth, nor must it be too poor and 
rubbishy. The best soil for the Vine is one naturally rich 
enough to supply all that is needed, and no more ; so that 
a good sandy loam, rather inclined to be peaty, or else with 
a small proportion of peat mixed with it, mixed with only 
a small proportion of leaf- soil or manure, and a slight ad- 
mixture of crushed bones, burnt oyster-shells, and soot if 
the soil comes from the country, is most suitable. It should 
be used in rather a rough state, and trodden in firmly, and 
also be made 6 in. or 9 in. higher than the ultimate intended 
level, as it is sure to sink. 

Flanting and Varieties. — The best time to plant is in 
spring, just when the young shoots are 3 in. or 4? in. long. 
The best kinds are. Early Black July, a fine Grape, Early 
Saumur Frontignan, white, and Royal Muscadine, amber- 
coloured. The Vine should be planted on a little hillock 
raised 4 in. or 6 in. above the general level of the bed, for 
this and all fruit trees cannot endure to have the collar at 
all buried. 

Training. — As to the trainiug, much depends on the 
height or length of your wall, whether there are anv windows 
in it, &c. Of course if it is a very high wall and tha ^\x^^Sa» 
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to reach the top, you must not spread it out laterally nearly 
so much as if the wall were only 5 ft. or 6 ft. high, and in 
such a case the Vines must be put pretty close together, say 
6 ft. or 6 ft. apart if the wall is over 12 ft. high^ and the main 
shoots or rods had better be trained up vertically ; four or 
five of these will be sufficient, If the wall be low, then let 
the main shoot run up to the top without stopping ; take out 
the point and prevent its going any higher, select three or 
four of the strongest side shoots from this on each side, and 
pretty nearly equidistant from each other. Train these out 
laterally or horizontally, and if the wall is not more than 
6 ft. high, the side rods may reach to 10 ft. or 12 ft on each 
side, but not all at once. When you have got your Vine into 
shape, that is, as many leaders or rods as you want fairly 
started in their proper places, let them grow the first year as 
they like to a length of 6 ft. or 8 ft., then take out the points ; 
this will be about July. They will not grow much more after 
this, but the strength will fli)w into the buds forming at the 
axils of the leaves along these shoots. When prunmg time 
comes — that is, always when the leaves have all fallen in 
autumn — cut all these long rods back to about 2 ft. from the 
base, or 3 ft. if very strong. In the spring every bud at the 
axil of each leaf will develop into a shoot, and these secondary 
side shoots are those that produce the fruit, though they will 
not have any to speak of the first two or three years — that is, 
if the plant was a young one. When thesb side or fruit- 
bearing shoots have developed three full-sized leaves stop 
them, and continue to stop all future shoots from these or 
any other part of the plant all through the summer, except 
the one at the end of the main rod if it is a strong one ; if 
not^ pinch it out and take the nearest vigorous one you can 
get. Train this so as to form a continuation of the rod ; stop 
it at 6 ft. or 8 ft. and cut it back to 2 ft. or 3 ft. again in the 
autumn, so as to let the Vine extend only about 2 ft. each 
year. In this autumn pruning all the side shoots or spurs 
must be cut back, leaving only two, or at most, if the second 
bud is not strong, three buds from the base. In spring each 
of these will produce a shoot, and just as they start you must 
go over them, and pinch out all but the strongest and fattest 
looking, leaving only one. These will^ the third or fourth 
year, show fruit at the third or fourth 3oint, and as soon as 
you can see the blossom, pinch out the point of the shoot at 
one joint beyond the fruit, and all barren shoots to be 
served the same at the third or fourth joint. Now you have 
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the whole system at a glance ; the main rods trained straight 
and eqnidietant either horizontally or vertically, as may be 
most convenient, and the side shoots, bearing the fruit, regu- 
larly thinned out in spring, leaving only the one most likely 
to bear fruit, these stopped and in autumn pruned back. As 
80on as a main shoot or rod gets worn out, from the excess 
of eyes formed, which will be after three or four years of 
fruit bearing, cut it right out, and induce another young one 
to take its place, springing from the base. There are other 
systems of training Vines, but this is, in our experience, the 
best, at least for out-door work. What is termed the " long 
rod" system is very good, but more suitable for Vines under 
glass. 

TFo^ermgr.— Plenty of water must be given at the roots, 
especially in such a made and drained border, just when the 
fruit is swelling, but only if the weather is dry and artificial 
moistnre is needed, as the Vine does best in a somewhat dry 
soil; and you cannot syringe the foliage too often in dry 
weather, except just when the Vine is in bloom and setting 
the fruit, when it is better to be kept dry, and, of coui'se, 
when the fruit is ripening no moisture is needed. 

The Strawberry. — Strawberries may be grown in an 
ordinary bed in the garden, as in the country, but we should 
strongly recommend a higher and more favourable situation, 
such as a raised bed, or one made on a flat roof of an out- 
honse or on the house itself. Strawberries do not require a 
^reat depth of soil to grow and fruit in, so that a bed made 
m a good-sized box or case, 1 ft. or more deep, and as lar^e 
as possible, or a raised bed with boards for the sides, will 
suit them capitally. Some inches, as many as you have 
room for, of gravel or "ballast" should be placed in the 
bottom, over fliat a layer of Grass sods or spent Hops, and 
then fill up with good loam, rather inclined to be sandy, with 
a small admixture of very old and decayed manure or leaf- 
mould, put your plants m 1 ft. or at most 15 in. apart, or 
even less, for you will do best with small crowns close 
together, especially where room is limited, and make the soil 
very firm, indeed hard. We advise planting in spring, for 
these and for everything else in fact, so that the plants may 
get a good hold on the ground before winter. Protect them 
with litter or in some way in winter ; in fact, if you can do it, 
it is far better to have glass over them at tlus season ; the 
plants will bear next spring. Any kind will do that is 
vigorous and free bearing, and a Iq^te kind rather than an 
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early one, so that it is hardy as well. Syringe the plant? 
pretty often when starting, and a^ain when the fruit is. 
swelling, and at this time supply what sustenance is neces- 
sary hy means of frequent soakings of liquid manure at the 
root, taking care that the liquid does not touch the leaves or 
fruit. Of course the plants must be exposed to the full 
power of the sun at all times, or there will be little or no 
fruit, 

Fropagatingy Sfc, — ^Take layers off into 3-in. or 4-in. pots 
at the proper season, setting the pots on the bed, and a stone 
on the runner to keep it in place till rooted ; and stop the 
runner beyond the pot. As soon as well rooted and estab- 
lished, separate them from the old plants, and stand or plunge 
them close together in a sunny place, either for the formation 
of new beds, or for shifting into larger pots to be fruited 
there. Strawberries in beds must have all runners that are 
not required for propagation removed as soon as they appear ; 
they must be kept well weeded and the surface occasionally 
stirred, though the soil must be made and kept firm. Do not 
let a bed stay after it has fruited for two years, but make a 
new one. Just as they are starting the second year give a 
top-dressing of rich soil, and do not stint them of liquid 
manure when the fruit is set, especially if the weather 
is dry. 

In Pots under Glass, — ^If you have a greenhouse or a frame 
or two, plants grown in pots under glass give the best results. 
The layers for these are rather better taken from beds ; you 
can very likely purchase them, but you can get them from 
pot plants as well if there is no other way. Layer them into 
large 3-in. or 4-in. pots as early as you can, using a nice rich 
sandy loam and not much drainage. As soon as rooted, 
separate them and stand close together on, or plunge in, ashes 
in a sunny place. See that they have enough water, and 
when the pots are full of roots shift into 6-in. pots, and 
plunge or stand as before out-of-doors. Give them plenty of 
water, and when getting pot-bound give liquid manure pretty 
strong at every other watering, and vary the nature of this 
as much as you can, using manure water, soot water, guano, 
&c., in turn. As soon as the air gets dirty, about October, 
remove to a cold frame or house and plunge in ashes or hops, 
&c., close to the glass, and do not crowd them too much. 
Give plenty of air, and in spring a few -may be removed to a 
sunny shefi of a greenhouse, and liquid manure and water 
given as required when they start into growth, or a framo 
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with a bed of gently fermenting material be prepared and 
filled witb some of the forwardest of them, plunged in March 
or April ; these will fruit early, but do not let the roots get 
through the pots into the manure, &c., beneath, or you will 
have notlfing but leaves, and fine ones, too ; or they may be 
left to fruit m the cold frame. The main thing is to get the 
plants well ripened and hardened in th^ open air in autumn 
for the next year's fruiting. Do not over- water them at that 
season, but give enough to keep the soil just moist and pre- 
vent the plants flagging. Always prefer plants having one 
rather smallish, but firm and prominent, central bud or 
crown. 

Vegetable Marrows. — The way to grow these is to have a 
raised bed, with plenty of nice, sweet, fermenting materials 
underneath, in a warm and open situation, and yet protected 
from cutting, and especially from east, winds, which are most 
injurious in town gardens. Nothing is better than stable 
manure, if this can be had, though it must be well sweetened 
before use. Put a barrowful of good loam, with some leaf- 
mould or decayed manure, on the top, and if you are in good 
time, not later than the middle of May, sow the seeds on thia 
under a hand-glass, or a bottomless box, and a sheet of glass 
over it will do well. When up, and the second rough leaf is 
formed, throw away the weaker ones, and plant the two* 
strongest and stockiest as far apart on the bed as you can ; 
if the bed is small, one plant will do. Cover them over with 
the glazed boxes till they have got a' good start and begun to 
run ; then remove. Give water (tepid) when needed, and by 
the end of June and in July they will make a wonderful 
growth. Do not stop them, but let them run, though if so 
many fruit begin to swell on a single shoot that it cannot 
supply them, and they begin to turn yellow or drop, take 
out the point, so as to throw the strength into the fruit. 

Give plenty of water, and syringe the foliage frequently. 
Good fruit can also be grown By planting in good- sized boxes 
or artificial beds on a flat roof, and they will often do better 
on such a raised position than down on the ground. Put 
plenty of drainage in the box, and fill up with a mixture of 
equal parts of good loam and manure in a half -decayed state, 
or f resn, so that it is sweet, is best. 

Plant the Marrows out in June. Where no special hot* 
bed is made early enough to raise the seeds, this can be done^ 
in pots or boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould, placing them 
in a frame with gentle heat, or in a greenhouse, or a warm 
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kitchen window. When the first rough leaf is formed, pot off 
singly into large 3-in. or 4-in. pots ; harden off, and plant out 
in the boxes or beds early in June, or earlier if there is any 
bottom-heat. But there is no absolute necessity for this 
latter. We have seen some of the finest plants and fruit 
produced by putting a couple of plants into a frame that had 
been used jtor raising bedding jpmnts ; when these had been 
removed and the heat had subsided, the lights were kept on 
for a time, and when the plants began to run outside taken 
away altogether. We have found Moore's Yegetable Cream 
.and the Long White the best kinds to grow. 
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WIITDOW GARDENING. 

IBvERT one has not a garden, and but few can indnlge in the 
luxury of a greenhouse, but everyone has at least a window 
or two that can be utilized for growing flowers, either inside 
or outside, or both ; and what can be prettier than a window 
full of well-grown plants ? On the window-sill outside, in 
pots or a box, or in the room itself, many things may be 
successfully cultivated in any town, however large and 
smoky ; and we will now show what plants are most suitable 
for such places, and the best mode of bringing them to the 
highest state of perfection. But we must again here call 
attention to the remarks given at the beginning of this little 
work about attention to cleanliness, &c. ; these are even of 
more importance here than as applying to outdoor gardening, 
for plants in pots and small boxes are more difficult to keep 
in health, and far more easily injured by even slight neglect 
than those in beds out of doors. So that constant, unvary- 
ing attention and care are indispensable to the satisfactory 
culture of plants in windows ; more so, indeed, than in any 
other situation. 

There is no excuse for any neglect of the plants, for a 
window, or even three or four windows, hold comparatively 
so few, that it is easy to attend to them as they should be 
attended to; while, where greenhouses are employed, and 
many hundreds, or i^erhaps thousands, of pot-plants grown, 
it is excusable for some to get overlooked or neglected some- 
times. Remember that a day's or even an hour's neglect 
in critical periods will often undo and spoil the results of 
months of previous watching and care. 
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In window gardening there are some things that mnst 
always be kept inside ; some that, protected from the cold of 
winter by being placed inside, may be exposed to the open 
air with advantage in summer ; and some again that will 
stand the exposure outside both in winter and summer, but 
there are very few of these last. If plants are grown inside 
the window, it is absolutely necessary that there be no gas 
burned, not only in the room itself, but in any part of the 
house, except, perhaps, a very distant portion. Even in the 
sweet country air, gas sadly injures anything that comes in 
contact with its fumes ; but here, where everything is against 
them, it is certain death to almost every kind of plant if 
exposed to its influence for any length of time. Even where 
no gas is used it will be found difficult to get more than a 
very few plants to flourish and look healthy in an ordinary 
living or sitting-room. The air, always dry and harsh in 
towns, is still more so in a room where a tire is often buruing ; 
the air is often close, for if the window is much open the 
" blacks" come in so badly. Always dusty, the air is still 
fuller of particles where people are moving about. All these 
things are against the plants, but do not despair. Study 
their wants and requirements, do the best you can for them, 
and you are sure to succeed with something. The best place 
is a room not very much used, where the air is still ana not 
so very dry. The window should look south, or in a 
southerly &'ection, to suit most flowering plants, but an 
east or west aspect will do for most things almost as well; 
and Ferns, even some greenhouse Ferns, will flourish as well 
in an east, west, or north aspect as in a more sunny position, 
perhaps better. 

All plants should be kept as close as possible to the light 
— that is, to the glass — and by no means crowd them 
together. Four or five good-sized plants are quite enough 
for an ordinary moderate-sized sash window, unless you 
have a proper stand, and another rank behind the first. 
Unless used to gardening operations, do not try a lot of 
delicate things at first, though you may be fond of them ; 
far better have only good hardy plants, such as Geraniums 
' and Fuchsias, until you have got the knack of managing 
them, when you may, if you like, go in for something more 
ambitious. Lists of the most suitable plants are given a 
little farther on. The main thing after the plants are once 
established is to keep them clean. In summer when it rains 
gently place your plants out of doors to get their leaves 
washed and enjoy the beneficial effects of a shower; and in 
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winter take them into the back kitchen or yard or other 
suitable place, and syringe them or shower them overhead 
well with a fine-rosed watering-pot, or even a good sprinkle 
with a bmsh will do in default of anything better, using 
clean water at a temperature of 65° or 70°, or tepid. K you 
can get it, always use soft water for plants, both at the root 
or otherwise, in preference to any other. 

All plants should be potted in good fresh soil at leas^ 
once a year, and the material used should be of the very 
best description. Full directions regarding composts, &c., 
have been given. A bushel of good potting mould can be 
purchased at any nurseryman's for Is.; this will fill a 
good many pots, and will be a shilling well laid out; be 
sure and tell the man what kind of plants you want it for. 
About the best mixture for the ordinary run of window 
plants is three parts of good fibrous loam, and one part each 
of leaf-soil and well decayed manure, with a good sprinkling 
of silver sand and a little crushed charcoal to keep it sweet. 

The best plants for cultivating inside windows are — 



Acanthus latifolius (Bear's Breech) 
'•'Amaryllis purpurea (Yallota or 
Scarborough Lilv) 

Aralia Sieboldi and var. 
'*' Aspidistra lurida and A. 1. varie- 

gata 
*Begonias 

^Calceolarias (shrubby) 
*Calla (or Arum) Idly 
*Campauulaa 

Cans as 

Echeverias, in var. 
*Picus ela.stica (Indiarubber Plant) 

Ficus Parcelli 

Fuchsias 



*6eraniums (Zonal) 

Grevillea robusta 

Hyacinths 
*]jobelias 

Mignonette 

♦Mimulus (Monkey Flower) 
♦Musk 
♦Pelargoniums (show and fancy) 

Primula verticiUata 
♦Petunias 
*Spir8Ba japonica 

Zea japonica (Japanese Maize) 

Tritelias (the Star Flower) 

Tropseolums, bulbous rooted 

Tuhps 



The above are suitable for very thickly inhabited and 
smoky parts ; but in such districts as Briiton, Kensington, 
Camden Town, Hoxton, Bow, &c., or anywhere but in the 
heart of a large town, the above list may be augmented by 
the following : — 



Azaleas 
♦Abutilons 
♦Balsams 
Bouvardias 
Camellias 
Coronillas 
Cyclamen 



♦Deutzias 
♦Dracaenas 
Festuca glauca 
♦Ficus Cooperi 
♦Genistas 
♦Heliotropes 
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Liliums, of sorts Smilax (Myraiphyilum aspara- 

^Myrtles goides), a very delicate and 

Ifierembergias (for hanging graceful climber) 

baskets) Tbe Sensitive Plant (Mimosa 

^Primulas (Chinese) pudica) 
Boses (Chma and the Fairy Kose *Thunbergias 
best) 

The most easily cultivated are marked (*). 

It is little use trying to raise plants from cuttings where 
only a room and window are available, excepting, perhaps. 
Geraniums, which will strike anywhere in July and August ; 
or unless you have a bell-glass or two, under which you 
may root almost anything. Put the cuttings thickly in 
small pots, using sandy soil, and cover with the bell-glass,, 
only removing it for half an hour morning and evenings 
and shading from bright sun ; pot off when rooted. It is 
much better on the whole to buy a few healthy young plants 
and keep them as long as possible ; they only cost a few 
pence each. But we would warn our readers against buying 
pot plants from the trucks in the streets, as a rule, unless 
you only want a temporary display. There are exceptions,, 
of course, but in most cases these plants have been raised 
in a healthy country place ; they are young plants grown 
rapidly in heat and forced early into bloom, so that they 
have, no constitutions, and when removed into the dry and 
ungenial air of a town room or window speedily droop and 
die. Their fresh and delicate beauty is often a direct 
evidence of their want of strength, and the only way to 
save them is to place them in a greenhouse or conservatory, 
or even in a window case or frame, in which they may find 
something approaching the atmospheric conditions in which 
they were grown, and then to harden and gradually inure 
them to their new and less genial surroundings. Fuchsias 
especially are very often grievously disappointing when 
purchased in this way ; at the best there are only compara- 
tively few kinds that can be successfully grown in towns, 
and when naturallj delicate varieties are subjected to the 
severe check described, the opening buds speedily drop off 
and the plants lose all their beauty if they do not die out- 
right. But though it is not easy to raise cuttings, seeds of 
many things may be sown and successfully grown into good 
plants. A few suitable for this purpose are Lobelias, 
Petunias, Mignonette, &c. Full directions for sowing seeds 
have already been given. 

For soimy windows have Geraniums, Pelargoniums, 
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Lobelias, and other sun-loving plants ; but if shady, Ferns, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, and such things would do better, and 
a hanging pot or two of Campanula grandiflora. Creeping 
Jenny, or Lobelia is always effective. 

Pottmg, Watering f Sfc. — For the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with the modus operwiidi of potting we give 
a few hints upon the proper method of performing this and 
other similar operations. We have found that it is better, 
as a rule, to do all potting in spring, instead of autumn, as 
is the usual practice. If any shifting, &c., is obliged to be 
done at the approach of winter, get it done in good time, 
not later than September, so that the roots may be feeling 
the sides of the pots before the trying season comes on. Of 
course an exception must be made in the case of all bulbs 
for spring-blooming, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., which should 
be put in the soil in September or October. The most im^ 
portant point in potting is to have everything as clean as 
possible, pots and crocks all scrubbed both inside and out, 
and rinsed in clean water afterwards. You cannot grow 
healthy plants in dirty pots. These must also be per- 
fectly dry when used, or it will be as bad or worse than if 
dirty. The soil must be sweet and fresh. It should have 
been stored under cover, but exposed to the action of the 
air for some time before use, and should never have been 
allowed to get either wet or dust dry ; least of all should it 
be in either of these states when used, but in just such a 
state that a handful taken and squeezed together should 
only just stick together till touched, and then fall to pieces 
a^n. Having your pots and soil all ready, put a largish 
piece of crock over the drainage hole, then two or three 
smaller pieces, and then a sprinkling of bits about the size 
of a small bean* Some plants, especially those that require 
an extra abundant supply of water, need more drainage 
than this ; also in the case of pots for seeds or cuttings, 
which should be nearly or quite half full of drainage, but 
for most things this will be sufiicient. Over the crocks 
place a handful of green Moss or spent Hops, to prevent the 
fine soil washing down and clogging the drainage, and then 
some of the rougher parts of the soil. Now if you are 
merely shifting the plant, that is, transferring it from a 
small pot to a larger one, and if it has not been very long 
in the former, merely turn it out, reversing it on your hand; 
remove the old crocks, also any loose soil, dead roots, or 
Moss upon the surface, and set it in the new pot, so that 
the old surface shall be only just covered by the new -^ fillva. 
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the soil all round, pressing it in pretty firmly ; it is a good 
thing to use a flat-ended piece of lath for this purpose round 
the old " ball," as it is called. Do not make the soil, how- 
ever, very hard, especially if a rapid growth rather than 
early flowering is wanted, or if the plant will have to stay 
in its present pot for any great lengtn of time. Finish off 
the surface nearly level, but for Fuchsias, Geraniums, and 
other plants that require a liberal supply of water, and are 
not likely to decay at the neck, leave tne centre rather lower 
than the sides, so that the water shall not run away and 
leave the centre dry. For hard-wooded and delicate things, 
however, the soil should be level ; always leave about half 
an inch below the rim to allow for watering. 

Give the plant, or rather the soil, a good watering from a 
fine-rosed pot or syringe to make the surface firm, and use 
the same in preference to the spout in all waterings for some 
•days till the soil has got settled. It is not advisable to keep 
on shifting plants into larger pots after they have attained 
a certain reasonable and movable size ; a 5-in. or 6-in. pot, 
or what is known as a 48 or 32 size, is quite large enough 
for the majority of window plants. So when a plant reaches 
such a size and requires potting again, prepare one of the 
same size, turn the old ball out, and break or shake away 
nearly all the old soil, leaving just a little on the roots ; if 
these are very long, shorten the strongest back considerably, 
leaving the short fibrous ones untouched. Put it into the 
new pot, spreading the roots out as evenly and naturally as 
possible, and working the fresh soil in and amongst them 
nicely ; fill up and press firmly, then give a good watering. 
It is advisable, wherever possible, to shut up the plants 
pretty close in a frame or pit after this operation until they 
nave recovered the check ; at any rate put them in as quiet 
and shady a place as you have. If the plant has developed 
a large head, however, it is better to have pruned it back 
considerably before repotting. Harden the plants as much 
as possible by standing out of doors in a sunny place and 
giving only very little water for a time, then cut back pretty 
closely ; put in a close and warm frame or house, or keep 
shaded and quiet, giving only very little water till the young 
shoots have broken, and when these are 1 in. or \\ in. long 
repot as above. This should always be done in spring oz 
summer. 

Do not give newly potted plants more water than jus! 
suScient to keep the soil moist, ior som^ \Maa xjco^the roots 
hare got well to the sides oi tl^e po\. «t^8irL»«k& M \k^ t^k^ 
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soil, before it is occupied by the roots, gets very wet or 
sodden, it is apt to sour, and then the roots will not like it 
or run freely in it, and the plant will become sickly. 

The period at which plants require most water is when 
they are growing vigorously or flowering, or both ; then they 
can scarcely have tx)o much, especially if the weather is 
warm ; but one rule must be always observed — never water 
a plant until it requires it, that is, when the soil is dry, or 
nearly so, though you need not wait until the plant nags. 
"When the plant wants it, be it twice a day or once a months 
give it a good soaking, and leave it alone till wanted again. 
Again, do not let plants stand in a saucer of water, but let 
aU superfluous moisture run freely away. There are some 
exceptions to this — ^viz., Arum or Oalla Lmea, Spiraeas, Musk, 
and even Fuchsias when in full flower in hot weather require 
80 frequent waterings, that it is better to let them stand, at 
least for a time, in a saucer of water and suck it up, as they 
will speedily do. But such a practice is almost certain death 
to any deucate-rooted plants if frequently done, or con- 
tinued for any length of time. 

Never water plants with very cold water, but from October 
to May, at least for indoor plants, use tepid water at a 
temperature of 60" to 65°. Manure water may be beneficially 
employed for plants that have become what is termed pot 
bound, that is, the pots full of root«, when they need some 
extra nourishment. This may be made in several ways ; put 
about a bushel of fresh horse or sheep droppings, into a g^ood^ 
sized tub or barrel, fill up with water, add a handful of 
Hme, and stir all up well, then let it settle till next day, and 
one part of this diluted with about two parts of water makes 
a capital stimulant. Never use it stronger than weak teaj 
and it should always be used in a clear state, not thick or 
muddy. The old rule for this, and a very good one it is, is 
*' weat, clear, and often." Soot water, not too strong, made 
by beating up a spadeful of soot in a little water to a thick 
paste, and then diluted, may be used with advantage to 
virgin soil, bat not to ordinary town soil ; that is too sooty 
already. Or sulphate of ammonia dissolved in water in 
the proportion of about half an ounce to the gallon is very 
good for many things, especially Pelargoniums ; it induces 
a plentiful bloom. Guano water, too, m the proportion of 
an ounce to the gallon, or rather weaker for delicate thin^a^ 
is useful. 

If you wish to have good individu«\ «^^^\iEietia, ^--^^ 
grow a. few plants and turn each, round. o^^iawinasC^'S » ^^ "^^ 
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to expose all pafts to an equal share of light, and balance 
the growth, but if yon aim at filling the window as full as 
possible, do not attempt this, bnt arrange your plants pretty 
olosely, so as to contrast and look weU, and never turn or 
move them, bnt let them " grow in" altogether, and produce 
a solid bank. We must confess we do not personally admire 
this style, but tastes differ, and it seems to please some 
people very well. 

Where plants are grown in a room that is not much used, 
or in any case, indeed, the air must not be allowed to become 
stufiy or close from keeping the window too much closed ; on 
the contrary, the internal air should be changed as often as 
possible, and to this end a little air should be given — i.e., the 
window should be opened a little way for an hour or two at 
least every day, except in severe weather in winter. Such 
plants as Ferns, Begonias, &c., require comparatively little 
air, and should never be exposed to wind or a thorough 
draught. For all such things opening the window a few 
inches, more or less, at the top only on fine days for a few 
hours will in general office. Fuchsias require a more free 
supply of air ^an this, and Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Bal- 
sams, and others must have as much as possu)le whenever 
the weather is at all genial, and the thermometer outside 
above 60° or 56°. In all cases it is far better to open the 
window-sash at the top than at the bottom. 

One other hint. Never paint flower-pots, but keej) all the 
pores as clean and open as possible. It is better to give your 
plan,tB air at night and in the early morning when the 
weather is warm, as it is then far purer and more healthful 
than in the daytime, when so many fires are going. For the 
same reason we give more air on Saturday evenings, Sun- 
davs, and on to Monday mornings ; also on general holidays. 
All these things make a difference, though it may be only a 
small one, but *' many a mickle makes a muckle,'' so do not 
neglect one. 



wnroow GABDEHinra outside. 

This is, as a rule, suitable for the summer season only, 

as few plants, especially if in pots, will live exposed to the 

open air in winter in a town. About the only plants wa 

Jloow o£ that will stand such an oideal is a good strong Oar* 

nation, or HoaBekeek^ or a pot of TViiii^^ -^ aiOa. S&^^^<^did 
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town plant, and does well in a pot too; Adam's Needles, 
Ynccas, and Ivy of various kinds. The former we have seen 
exposed in a small pot on an open windowsill throngh all 
seasons, and yet growing, and every autumn producing 
numbers of beautiful flowers. 

Boxes V. Pots. — ^It is a very usual plan to keep pot planks 
indoors during the winter, and to put them outside on the 
sill in summer. This is a very good plan in theory, but not 
in practice. One great objection is, that plants in pots on a 
dry position like a window sill, exposed to the air all round, 
QO quickly get very dry in summer, that unless you are con- 
stantly watering they are in a chronic state of flagginess, 
and often become withered and stunted. This constant 
watering, besides being a great labour, is very iniurious to 
the plants. But beyond this where the window faces any- 
thing like south, the pots are exposed to the fuU blaze of 
the summer sun, and soon get so hot that the tender rootlets 
coiled round the inside get scorched and destroyed, and so 
the plant suffers and sometimes dies. And again the pots 
are very apt to get blown down and broken by wind ; so that 
it is far better in any case, and for south or southerly windows 
almost absolutely necessary, to have the pots protected in 
some way, and the best means of doing this is to have a 
suitable box, and sink the pots in this, surrounding them 
^ith moss, tan, hops, coooa-nut fibre refuse, or any open 
material, both to keep them steady, and retain moisture ; or 
the box may be filled with suitable soil, and the plants set out 
in this, lust as if it were a garden bed; but on the whole we 
prefer the former plan for many reasons. 

Form of Box. — ^The box should be as large as possible — 
Le„ it should be as lon^ as the sill itself, and as wide as this 
also, or wider, for it wnl be a great advantage, especially if 
the sill is narrow, to allow it to project a few mches beyond ; 
it can easily be supported by iron or wooden brackets, or held 
up in some way, so that if you can extend it to 8 in, or 9 in. 
in width, or even more, it will be far more serviceable than if 
it were only 6 in. or 6 in. The depth need not be great, cer- 
tainly not so much so as to look unwieldy or awkward, from 
5 in. to 7 in., or 8 in. inside being plenty. A very good size 
is the length of the sill, say 2 ft 6 in. or 3 ft. bv 6t in. wide 
and 5^ in. deep, inside measurement, though mace it wider if 
you can, but this size can be made without any cutting 
except sawing the lengths off from a piece of fl.ooxi\^% Vk«i^2t^, 
which can be had for a very low price a\. axv^ \Ksx5^«t ^«5^- 
The -asual price is Id, per foot, so that s\m\ios.m^l^'^'t^^^^*^^' 
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sill is 3 fb. long, you want three lengths, one for each side and 
one for the bottom, with 1 ft. extra to make the two ends, and 
the whole will only cost \0d. Nail the two sides on to the 
edge of the bottom, and the ends inside ; eight or ten holes 
should be made with a |-in. an^r in the bottom, and three 
or four cross strips, about ^-in. thick, be nailed on the bottom, 
so as to allow the water to run freely away. The box would 
be the better for a coat of paint outside, but leave the inside 
plain if you intend to fill it with soil, but if the plunging plan 
IS to be adopted, paint inside and out green, or a good choco- 
late we consider the best colour ; or it may be thinly coated 
with a mixture of clay, cow manure, and water. If you want 
to ornament it, get some straight stakes, such as stout 
beansticks, cut into lengths with the bark on, split them in 
halves, and either point the tops and nail them on outside, 
round side out, all along the firont, or cut them to fit, and 
fasten them on in diamonds, squares, or any convenient 
shape ; or pieces of virgin cork may be tastefally disposed on 
the front. In any case, varnish over the whole when com- 
pleted. The glazed tiles so much used make an admirable 
front for such flower boxes, if the colours on these are not 
too violent and glaring, which is too often the case. 

Most plants grow more freely, and become more dwarf 
and compact in habit when planted out in soil in the boxe9» 
but when the pots are plunged you can change (3ne that has 
gone out of bloom or become imhealthy for a fresh one, or 
turn the plants round, or re-arrange them afresh. So you 
must consider your resources, and do which you like best; 
but if well done and all the plants healthy, the planting out 
^ves the better general effect, especially if you have a neat 
border of Lobelia or Golden Feather, and then you can put 
the plants in so much closer, and have more than if they 
were in pots. 

Soil lor Window Boxes.— In preparing a box for fiUing^ 
with soil, put a good large flat crock or piece of broken tile 
over each hole, and then cover the bottom with about 
1^ inch of crocks, bricks broken small, or ballast ; on this a 
layer of old spent hops, or littery half -decayed manure, and 
fill up with soil. The best for this purpose is that recom- 
mended for potting — viz., two parts of good fibrous loam or 
decayed turf and one part each of leaf-mould and well* 
rotted manure, with a little crushed charcoal and sand. 
But any good garden soil will do, if not too fine or rubbishy, 
mixed with a good proportion of old decayed manure ; the 
Jeafsoil is not absolutely necessary, but have fresh counfoy 
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isoil if yoxL can get it. Make the soil pretty firm, especially 
at the bottom, and set the plants out, the smallest in front 
(outside) and the taller ones behind. Give a ^ood watering 
to settle the soil, and the box is complete. Where the pots 
s^re to be plunged, no drainage, except a crock over each 
hole, is needed, but just set the pots in their places and pack 
the cocoa-nut fibre, or what you have, firmly between and 
among them. Of course in this case the pots must be 
watered separately as required, but it is well to keep the 
plunging mVterial moist also. 

Anrang^g the Plants. — A few arrangements of common 
■easily-grown plants are given as under : — ^1, A scarlet or 
white Geranium and a stiff -growing Fuchsia alternately 
for the back row, having a Geranium at each end, and 
a border of Lobelia or Golden Feather, or these arranged 
alternately along the front; 2, a tall old white Fuchsia, such 
as Mrs. Bennett, in the centre, with a good scarlet Geranium 
on each side of it, and smaller Geraniums, Fuchsias, or 
yellow Calceolarias again on either side of these, with an 
€dge as for the last, or you may break the monotony by 
having a droo{>ing Fuchsia, such as Mrs. Marshall, to hang 
over the front in tne centre, or one at each end ; 3, a Balsam 
(white) and a scarlet Geranium, or white and scarlet 
Geraniums alternately alon^ the back, and a row of 
Petunias or a white Petunia and a Lobelia alternately 
along the front. About the best white Geranium, especially 
where a dwarf habit of growth is desirable, is White 
Vesuvius; it is equally suitable for pots, boxes, or for 
bedding; 4, same as the last, but ^ have a white Stock 
alternately with the scarlet Geraniums, or a white and 
purple Stock alternately with the same bordering or any 
of those mentioned (Creeping Jenny majkes a splendid 
edging for a box, especially in a shady window, it hangs 
over the front so beautifully); 5, Stocks in alternate or any 
-variety of colours for the back, and a row of Mignonette 
sown previously along the front (this will grow and droop 
over, and you will have a bouquet with these two); 6, a row 
of Tom Thumb Nasturtium or Tropasolum, scarlet, sown in 
its place in April, and thinned out as required for the back, 
and a row of white Petunias or Verbenas along the front. 
Yellow Calceolarias (shrubby) contrast well with scarlet 
Oeraniums; they do well in pots if carefully grown, parti- 
cularly on a shady aspect. These may be transposed or 
added to ad lihitwm,. It is a great improvement to ^<5r« 
^ few seeds of major Convolvulus at ^^m eiii^ ol KJckaX^o^, 
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and let them run up strings properly arranged, or a eonple 
of long withies or canes bent over and stuck in at each end 
so as te form an arch. This looks very pretty, and another 
plan is to get a couple of young roots of Virginian Creeper, 
lust little rooted pieces with two or three shoots just start- 
ing, and put them in at the ends and train them over. We 
have, unfortunately, never tried Thunbergias for this par- 
ticular purpose, at least not in town, though they do 
splendidly in the country, but we recommend giving them 
a trial; they are wondrously pretty, especially the dark- 
eyed ones, and will stand anything almost, but they have to 
be raised in heat and planted out early in June. Ivies, too, 
of many kinds, make an admirable framework for a window; 
they may either be trained up strings or wires, or nailed to 
the bricKwork on each side. They may be planted in the 
box, or will grow iu pots very well. The common small- 
leaved wild Ivy is very pretty, at least in our opinion, 
though it is rather slow in making a start, veitch's 
Yirgmian Creef>er is a beautiful little thing for such a 
purpose. It will do well, and grow quite mrge enough, 
m a pot. The Canary Creeper (TropsBolum peregrinum) 
may be sown, like the Convolvulus, a few at each end of the 
box, or in pots, and will run up a few strings and afEord a 
profusion of its pretty yellow flowers. Clematises, too, of 
various kinds, particularly free flowering sorts, like Jack- 
mannis, will grow several feet high, and flower well in a 
5-in. pot. 

Plants on Balconies. — In some places there is a light iron 
or stone balcony outside the windows of the better class of 
houses ; these afford the opportunity for a grand display, and 
the same remarks apply as to window-sills. It is much pre- 
ferable even where plants in pots are used to have boxes 
arranged on the balcony, and plunge the pots in them in 
some open material, as directed above; it keeps the roots 
cool, protects them, holds moisture, and does away with the 
need for so frequent wateidngs. Many plants suitable for 
balconies must be grown in pots, such as Pelargoniums, 
Calla or Arum Lilies, SpirsBas, &c., though the majority of 
plants can be grown turned out into the soil, as above, with 
good results. Much larger boxes may be used here with 
good eflect ; in fact, have them as large, as wide, and deep 
as possible, so that they can be conveniently attended ta 
On large balconies, flat roofs, &c., something like permanent 
borders can be constructed in this way or with a few stout 
boards, and quite a flower garden on a small scale may ikvA 
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be bad wben tbere is perbaps no otber space for any tbing 
of tbe kind. Often in sucn an elevated and airy position 
plants will do much better tban in deep well-like courts, where 
the plants inevitably get drawn and leggy from tbe light and 
air being so far above them. 

Treatment of Outside Window Plants.— The last week 
in May is about tbe most suitable time to lill tbe boxes with 
plants. Wben these get pretty well grown, so as to occupy 
the soil with roots, and as the weather becomes warm, a 
plentiful supply of water will be needed, especially if tbe 
box stands in a sunny window. Do not, as a rule, give water 
in the daytime, when the sun is shining, though if the plants 
are flaggm^, some may be given at any time at the root only» 
but do not let a spot get on the leaves in sunshine, or it will 
turn brown wherever it touches. The best time to water all 
plants in hot weather is in the evening, when the sun has 
set ; give a good soaking to the soil and roots, and a gentle, 
but plentiful shower overhead to cleanse the foliage and 
refresh the plants. In this way the roots are feeding and 
tbe plants getting strengthfrom the moist soil all night long, 
as evaporation is greatly reduced, or ceases altogether during 
tbe night, and so tbe plants are able to bear the ordeal of tbe 
hot day that follows. If water is given in the morning it is 
all evaporated in two or three hours, and the plants receive 
but little benefit. Water again in the morning if needed, 
and if the day promises to be hot give a good shower over- 
bead early, so that the fobage may be dry before tbe sun 
gets strong. Avoid wetting the flowers as much as you can, 
as it spoils them so. Do not be afraid of giving too much 
water in hot or dry weather especially, but leave the plants 
all glistening and dripping ; use a syringe, if you have one, 
in preference to a water-pot, as it is more effectual and 
gentle. Manure water should be given two or three times a 
week as the season advances, as the plants, having filled 
the box and soil with roots, need some extra nourishment. 
Use this as directed for pot plants, or it may be rather 
stronger for boxes. Tie tne plants to neat stakes if they 
require it, and do whatever training is needed regularly and 
carefully. Baffia Grass is better and neater for tying than 
anything else. If you have any climbers put the necessary 
sticks, strings, or wires to them in good time, and keep 
them carefully tied up as they advance ; never allow them 
to stay too long without attention and get into a tangled 
mass. 

Plants suitable for Outside Window Gardenro^^— "^ 
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append a list of plants suitable for outside windows, bal- 
conies, Ac., in pots or boxes :^ 



AmaroQtus meL ruber and 

varieties 
Balsams 
Calceolarias 
*Calla or Arum Lilies 
Carnations 
Chiysanthcmums, particularly 

dwarf pompons, in pots 
Clematis, of sorts 
Convolvulus major 
Creeping Jenny (Moneywort) 
Crocuses 
IB'uchsias, of sorts 
lEranthus hyemalis (Winter 

Aconite) 
l^ardssus 
Geraniums ^flowering zonals and 

eold and silver bicolors only) 
Golden Feather (Pyrethrum) 
^ouse-leek (common, in pots) 
Hyacinths 
Ivies (especially the Irish and 

other varieties are fine in winter) 
Xobelias 
Iiophospermum scandens( climber) 



Maurandya Barclayana (climber), 

purple and white 
Mesembryanthemums, of sorts 
Mignonette 
Mimulus 
!Nemophila 

^Pelargoniums (show and iasicy) 
Petunias 

^Spiraea japonica and varieties 
Stocks (Intermediate or German) 
Sedums (Stonecrop) in pots, the 

best are S. spectabile and S. 

Sieboldii variegatum 
Saxi&aga Burseriana and longi- 

folia, &c. 
Sempervivum Boisseri and tec- 

torum 
Thrift (Armeria) does well in pots 

on sill 
Thunbergias (d.) 
Tulips 
Verbenas ^venosa and montana 

are good) 
Yuccas (Adam's Needle), fine in 

winter 



All these will do well in towns, and can oidy be slightly 
fwlded to by snch things as Heliotropes, dwarf !Koses,&c., for 
country places. Those marked (*) should only be grown in 
pots. All the others may either be grown in pots and 
plunged, or planted out in the soil in boxes ; the annuals, at 
least tl^e Mignonette and Convolvulus, are better sown in 
their places, and not transplanted. Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., 
may be planted in outside boxes in October or November; 
put them in 3 or 4 in. deep in rich soil, and surround each 
bulb with dry silver sand to prevent decay ; give little or no 
water during the winter for fear of freezing. When tiie 
crowns appear above ground, if the weather is cold and 
biting, cover them up for a while with a little heap of cocoa- 
^bre refuse or leaf -mould, and if it continues ungeniaJ, use 
an inverted flower-pot to protect them until fine enough for 
them to escape being nipped, and for the flowers to expand. 

Window Cases. — ^There is one other branch of window 
gardening which, though it cannot be indulged in quite by 
every one, is yet within the reach of most people if they 
make up their minds to it, and which is, moreover, much the 
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prettiest and most successful arrangement we know of. We 
refer to the use of window cases. These may be fixed either 
inside or outside of the sash, but for severed reasons (light, 
saving of room, <&c.) are better outside. Being, in fact, a 
miniature greenhouse, a very large proportion of the soot, 
smoke, and dirt, that would otherwise be deposited on the 
leaves, &c., of the plants, is entirely prevented, thereby keep- 
ing them not only far cleaner and brighter in appearance, 
but much more healthy and vigorous as well. Moreover, an 
artificially moist and warm atmosphere can be maintained 
within a glass case (which is a wonderfol advantage), rapid 
evaporation is prevented, and there are other points favour- 
able to success which need not be enumerated. 

It is true that good window cases are expensive to purchase 
ready-made, but with many people moderate expense is not 
an object, and some extremely elegant designs can now be 
obtained. But it is by no means difficult to make a case 
quite good enough for ordinary purposes, and even if it must 
be plain, yet, if well done, it may be neat enough to please 
even a fastidious eye. Any haidy man with a little know- 
ledge of carpentry and a few tools, some strips of red deal, 
and a few sheets of glass (which only costs 2,d, a foot cut to 
size), can produce a neat and useful affair for a few shillings. 
The bottom of the case should consist of a strong wooden box 
or tray, as lon^ and as wide as the space to be filled, and 
from 6 in. to 8 m. or 9 in. deep. This should be made of the 
best red deal, 1 in. or 1^ in. thick ; upright strips of well- 
seasoned wood, also li in. or 1 J in. square, and rabbetted or 
grooved on two sides to take the glass, should be fixed at the 
comers ; crossbars, also rabbetted or grooved, must be fitted 
to connect the upper ends of these, and the top should be 
made sloping at an angle of 30° to 45°. "We think that a flat, 
sloping top looks quite as well as a rounded one, and it is 
much less expensive. The wooden tray at the bottom should 
have an inner one of metal, preferably zinc, constructed to 
fit it exactly, to hold the earth and plants, for, as paint is not 
admissible mside, the wood would soon decay, and both the 
metal and wooden tray should have plenty of holes corre- 
sponding in the bottom to allow surplus water to escape. It 
is better to have a short piece of metal pipe soldered into 
each hole, and running through the wood below, but not 
projecting much below, so as to keep the wooden bottom 
quite dry. 

The case should be constructed just high enoagh to meet 
the junction of the upper and lower sashes of the ws^^^ssr 
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frame. Unless it is made with a separate front (towards the 
room) and a door, the upper rail of the case should not be 
in any way fixed to the lower rail of the upper window sash 
(which is, of course^ outside), bnt only just fit against it as 
closely as possible, so that the upper sash may at any time 
be pulled down to admit air into the room. In this way the 
case will only have the front (outside) and the two sides 
glazed, and the inner side will be formed by the lower window 
sash, which, on being pushed up, will afford entrance to the 
case ; or the case may be made entirely separate from the 
window, with a door on the inside. The former plan is, 
however, more economical and convenient. In any case, 
some aperture must be provided at the top that may be 
opened to admit air. In the plan first described, almost 
enough will be afforded by pulling the upper window sash 
down a few inches, as the glass falls back from the level of 
the rail This will be seen at a glance, and as a window case 
does not require a great body of air admitted into it, it will 
be sufficient, but of course tne upper part of the window will 
be open at the same time. There are, however, many advan- 
tages possessed by a completely in dep endent and portable 
case, similar to what is known as a Wardian case. One of 
these is that the case and its contents may be removed 
bodily to any position, may be placed outside the win- 
dow in summer, be kept inside in cold weather, or removed to 
any apartment where sufficient warmth may exist to suit the 
requirements of its occupants. In this way even tender 
or hothouse plants may be cultivated, with care, without 
any troublesome and costly heating apparatus being 
required. 

rlants for Window Cases. — In considering the class of 
plants suitable for such glazed cases, it may be mentioned 
that such things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and others of 
the same character may be kept in them for some time, and 
would be preserved in beauty longer in this manner than if 
exposed to the air, but could scarcely be continuously grown 
in such a situation, except perhaps Fuchsias, which would do 
well with care ; but it is preferable to grow such plants as 
require but a small amount of air, for the more air you admit 
the more soot and dirt comes with it, so that we advise a 
selection to be made from the following list, all of which will 
do well, though they will require some considerable amount 
of care bestowed upon them in such confined quarters, and 
under such artificial circumstances. All are effective and 
pretty, and some extremely beautiful. 
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B Aclnmenes, in Tarietj 
iBschjiianthiis 
Alocafiias, in yarieiy 
A^Anthurium Schertaanum 

Aralias (small) 
$ Begoniasi both Bex kinds (orna- 
mental foliage), and Tuberous 
(flowering), out former best 
8 Caladiums, dwarf kinds 
*Cephalotu8 follicularis (I^ew 

Holland Pitcher-plant) 
s*Darlingtonias (Califomian ditto) 
s*DionflBa muscipula (Yenus' fly- 
trap) 

tDracsnas (small-growing kinds, 
such as Mrs. Bause) 



Jittonia argTroneura 
„ Fearcei 
„ Verschaffeltii 
sfGloxinias 
f Isolepis gracilis 
Maranta rosea, pieta, and other 
dwaitf kinds 
*Mimosa pudica (Sensitiye plant) 
*Nertera depressa (o(»al plfuit) 
Panicum- piicatum 
fRaellia ciliata 

*Sarracenia8 (Side-saddle plants) 
8 Selaginellas, such as Kraus- 
seana, £. aurea, cassia, and' 
apoda 



8 Ferns, — ^The most suitable kinds for a case are :— 



Adiantum sethiopicum 
affine 
f i, capillus-Yeneris 
T „ cuneatum 
hispidum 
Sancta Catherinsa 
f Asplenium bulbiferum 
„ flabellifolium 

„ monanthemum 
„ viviparum 
Davallia Novae-ZealandaB 
Poodia aspera 
„ media 
Xasixea acuminata 
„ glabella 






Lomaria lanceolata 
„ Herminieri 

Niphobolus lingua 
fOnychium japonicum 

Polypodium plumosum 

Polystichum triangulum 

Pleopeltis nuda 

,, angustata 
fPteiis crenata 
t „ cretica 
f „ serrulata 

„ „ cristata 

JTodea pellucida 
• „ superba 
t^Frichomanes, of sorts 



Failms. 



Chamserops excelsa 

„ humilis 

Cooos Weddelliana 



Corypha australis 
Bhapis flabelliformis 



All those marked with an asterisk (*) will reqnire extra, 
care, and very careful cultivation, and will not sncceed more 
tlian moderately well even witii this, where the air is very 
bad. On the contrary, those marked f need only ordinary 
care, being vigorous and robust. The letter s denotes that 
the plant requires shade from hot sun at all times. Most of 
the above, with the exception of the ferns, most of which are 
proper to the greenhouse, and the DarHngtonias will require, 
or at least succeed well in, a temperature similar to that 
maintained in a stove. That is, on average of about W \ ^^^-^ 
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60° at night, and 75° or 80° in the day, at least daring the 
growing season. 

In addition to those named above, many orchids are very 
suitable for culture in a case, though these will require very 
careful culture, and unless considerable experience has been 
gained, many flowers must not be expected from them. But 
it is a fact that many orchids have been successfully flowered 
in window cases, even in the heart of London. Some of the 
' Oypripediums will be found most suitable, such as G. 
barbatum, insigne, or niveum. These do best under mode- 
rately cool treatment. Oncidiums may be taken next : such 
a.s 0. flexuosum, hastatum, tigrinum, zebrinum, &c. Several 
of the Lycastes and Odontoglossums will also give good 
results if properly treated. A treatise might easily be 
written on the culture of Orchids alone ; but we may mention 
that one great point in the successful growth of these is, not 
so much to maintain a light temperature as a constant 
humidity, almost amounting to saturation, in the atmo- 
sphere, during the whole season of their growth. 

Planting the Case. — In planting the case plenty of 
drainage must be used at the bottom, over that a layer of 
• Moss, and then put in the soil. A very good compost that 
: will grow Ferns, Palms, Begonias, and most of tne plants 
mentioned, may be made by mixing together about equal 
parts of loam, leaf -mould, and peat, with a fourth part of 
silver sand, and crocks or bricks broken up very small in 
equal portions. It is far more efEective in plantmg a case, 
especially if of any considerable size, to arrange it more in 
the style of a rockery— that is, by pHingand fitting together 
in a graceful and natural manner some pieces of roughish 
stone, to form a picturesquely rugged mass of porous mate- 
rials in tbe bottom of the case in such a manner as to leave 
a number of holes or Assures at convenient points, which may 
be filled with soil, and the plants selectea placed in these. 
When planted give a good watering, always using tepid 
'water. With care in watering, aeration, &c., for the future, 
•the case will last for years. In time, however, if they live 
and do well, some of the plants mentioned, such as Palms, 
&c., though only the dwarfest kinds are enumerated, will 
-attain sudk a size as to be inconvenient ; they should then be 
removed, and replaced with small plants. ^ 

Heating, &C. — Of course where greenhouse ferns, or 
indeed any of the plants given in the preceding list, are 
^own, either some means of heating the case must be 
i^esorted to in winter, or the plants must be altogether 
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removed to some place where they can receive the requisite 
amount of heat, though in the summer nearly all those 
named will do well without any artificial heat — ^that is, from 
the 1st of June till the 1st or October. Many handy little 
apparatuses for heating such cases can now be purchased^ 
and almost any simple arrangement of hot-water pipes, 
heated by a suitable lamp, or burner, or boiler, would give 
the desired result. But the heat, though small in quantity, 
must be constant and regular, or it wOl be as bad or worse 
than none. In a large structure like a greenhouse it does not 
much matter if the fire goes out for a few hours, even ia 
severe weather, as the quantity of water in the pipes, the 
mass of brickwork, and tne contents of the house all maintain 
the heat for a long time. When the contents and all sur- 
roundings, however, are on such a small scale, it becomes a 
very different matter, and if the supply of heat be inter- 
rupted even for an hour in severe weather serious results will 
accrue. Yet only a very small amount of heat is needed, 
and we think that about the best arrangement is a couple of 
coils of strong tin or copper pipe, 1-in. or IJ-in. in diameter, 
running round the sides of tne case, with the usual appurte- 
nances of air-pipe, tank, &c., on a suitable scale, a boiler 
holding two or three quarts, or perhaps more for a large 
affair, and a good paraffin lamp and burner, properly 
arranged, and constructed to burn eight or ten hours with- 
out attention. Even with such an apparatus, however, great 
care is requisite, especially in the matter of watering ; and in 
actual frost, if the glass is in direct contact with the outer 
air, and any of the plants within either touch it or approach 
within two or three inches of it they are very liable, in fact 
almost sure, to be injured, so that some protection or cover- 
ing becomes necessary. Nothing is better than an old soft 
blanket or rug, or any kind of cloth, if thick enough, would 
serve the purpose, and it should be spread well over the out- 
side of the case at night, and in the daytime too if the frost 
holds. A thermometer should be employed, and the tempera- 
ture should range from 65° to 66° during the winter for most 
of the subjects mentioned. The heat should be greatest in 
the daytime, especially on a bright day when the sun is 
shining, and least at m^ht. If it drops to 60° at night no 
harm will be done, but it must not be more than a degree or 
two less than this at any time, and 70° or 76° for ^a short time 
at midday in sunshine will be beneficial. In summer the 
heat may be allowed to rise to 80? or 85° during the daytime, 
but not more ; and 66° to 70° at night will be suitable. 
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TTnlieated Gases, — ^Where the case cannot be heated in any 
way, and there is no convenience for keeping the plants else- 
where dnring the winter (if there is, it is better to grow as 
many of the things in pots as may be, so that they may be 
removed to their winter quarters without being disturbed), 
the only alternative is to fall back upon hardy plants. There 
are many of these suitable, and almost any plant that is 
found flourishing in damp shady woods or lanes, or near a 
waterfall or stream, will do well in a case. 

Hardy Plants for Case. — Ferns and Mosses should form 
the principal subjects, and of the former the following will 
be found the most suitable for a case, especially if small. 
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Lastrea semula and montana 

/Buckler Fem) 
•Polypodium dryopteri8(Oak Fem) 
ph^pteris (Beech 

Fern) 
vulgare (common 
Polypody) 
*Poly8tichiim aculeatum and angu- 

lare (Prickly Shield Ferns) 
Boolopendrium vulgare (Keart't- 
tongue Fem), var. crispum, 
multifidum 
*TrichQmanes radicans (Brittle 
Fem) 



*Adiantum capillus-yeneris 

(Maiden-hair) 
Arolenium adiantum nigrum 

(black Maiden-hair) 
Aiqplenium trichomanes 

„ marinum (Sea Spleen- 
wort) 
Athyrium filix-foemina (Lady 

Fem) 
*Blechnum spicant (common Hard 

Fem) 
Ceterach officinanun (Scale Fem) 
^Cystopteris £ragilis(BnttleBladder 

Fem) 
Hymenophyllum tunbridgense 
(Filmy Fern) 

Those marked * will need very careful cultivation to do 
well. Other kinds of Ferns, such as the common Male Fem, 
Lastrea Filix-mas, the Osmunda, and other large growing 
kinds may be used in a small state, or in a lar^e and tall 
case, but in the majority of cases they are unsuitable from 
their great size. The lovely New Zealand Fem Todea 
superba has been proved to be hardy under glass, and a plant 
or two may be tried, but care must be taken to procure one 
that has been used to cold treatment, and very great care will 
be requisite in cultivation. This, however, will be amply 
repaid if the Fem does well. A plant or two of small-leaved 
Ivy does well in a case — at least in winter, and is a great 
refief to the monotony of Ferns ; the common ground Ivy is 
as good an one as can be had for such a place, though some 
o£ the silver variegated kinds are very handsome. The 
almost endless varieties of Mosses to be found in our English 
lanes and woods are another valuable resource ; some of the 
X^copodiums or Club Mosses are really handsome and effec- 
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tive. Several of the Equisetums, or Water Hor&e-tails, are 
effective and easily grown. Three of the most suitable kinds 
are E. palnstre (the Marsh Horse-tail), E. pratense (the Shade 
Horse-tail), and E. sylvaticnm (the Wood Horse-tail). The 
lovely little Sundew, too, or Drosera, that is so common on 
marshy heaths in Surrey and other counties, forms a veiy 
interesting subject; so does the flowering Buck Beau ; and, 
in fact, almost any of the numberless plants and flowers that 
are to be found, and evidently luxuriate, in moist and shady 
situations, will be suitable for the town window case, and an 
expedition into some part of the country where these situa- 
tions abound will be amply repaid. 

We have sometimes seen the case so arranged by having 
the tray at the bottom made somewhat deep so that a foot 
or so of water could be introduced, and so form a kind of 
aquarium combined. !Rough stones or rocks were built up at 
the sides or ends till above the surface of the water ; in these 
and amongst them interstices were provided, which were filled 
with suitably soil, and plants, Ferns, &c., placed in these. 
In such aquarium cases the Cape pond weed (Aponogeton) 
and Sagittaria variabilis will succeed, also the pretty little 
Valisneria spiralis; while a few gold-fish, or even stickle- 
backs, and water plants in their natural element below the 
graceful arching leaves and fronds above, made a most 
charming picture. All this can be done in anv London 
window, though not without trouble, and a good deal of it, 
too, in the first arrangement, as well as some expense ; but 
when once done, and done wdl, it will last in beauty for years 
with proper attention and management. 

In summer, if the window is at all sunny, some shade must 
be provided for nearly all the subjects mentioned. Some 
light material, such as calico, is suitable, and it should be 
arranged on a roller, so as to be easily brought into use, and 
be drawn up again when required. 



WINDOW PLANTS. 

We will now take some of the plants most suitable for 
-window culture in towns, in alphabetical order, and give the 
best method of treating each. 

Abutilons. — These soft-wooded plants are extremely hand- 
some, the foliage being very elegant, and in some species 
beautifully variegated ; the flowers are bell-shaped, larg<e« 
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and some of tliem veined. These plants will grow well any- 
where, bnt we find that they are very shy of flowering in 
smoky or very thickly populated districts ; however, some of 
the more free blooming kmds may be induced, with care, to 
prodace at least a few flowers in almost any situation, and 
the variegated ones are fine anywhere. Of these the best is 
A. Anguste Passewold, bnt A. Thomsoni and vexillarium f ol. 
aureo-marmorata are also good. A. Darwini tessellatnm has 
a stately habit and beautiful foHage marbled with gold and 
green, and Megapotamicum is pretty where a trailing or 
climbing habit is desirable. Of the flowering kinds the 
following are the best : — 

Anna Crozy (lilac, dark veins) ^Insi^e (igneum), dark purple- 

*Boule de ifeige (snow-white) crunson) 

Darwini grandiflorum (orange, Le Grelot (pale rose, veined) 

dark veins) Lemoinei (pale yellow) 

*D. robustum (orange-shaded *Louii Mangnac (pale lilac) 

rose) Louis Yan Houtte (dark purple, 

D. tessellatum (variegated leaf white throat) 

and free flowering) Ferle d'Or (primrose and rosse- 

florum) 

Those marked ♦ are extra fine and desirable. 

The most suitable soil for these is loam and peat in equal 
parts, with a fourth part of leaf-soil and a good proportion 
of silver sand. Prune in spring, and keep dry at the root 
and close till broken again ; then re-pot, but it is better to 
keep the plants dwarf and bushy by frequent pinchings 
durmg early summer ; in the autumn let them grow freely, 
and the flowers will appear in spring. When the roots get 
matted round the sides of the pot, shift into others 3 in. or 
4 in. larger. Give plenty of water when in full growth, and 
keep dry through the wmter. 

Acanthus latifolius ; a very handsome plant with large 
robust leaves and dwarf habit. It will grow well in any light 
loamy soil, moderately rich. It is quite hardy. 

Amaryllis purpurea (Vallota) (the Scarborough Lily). 

— This is a splendid window plant. It is very well known, 
but for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with it 
we may state that it is a bulbous plant, having long, narrow, 
and arching leaves of a deep green, and spikes of brilliant 
deep scarlet flowers, which are produced m autumn. The 
most suitable soil is a compost of two parts good loam, with 
one part each of sandy peat and leaf-soil, and a small portion 
of sihrer sand. Pot the plant so that the bulb shall be buried 
in the soil to one-half its depth only. Pot firmly and aflbrd 
Ba&cient drainage. A 5-in. pot is quite large enough for a 
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good-sized flowering bulb, and larger pots should only be 
used when there are more than one bulb in a clum|). Re-pot 
only once a year, and this should be done in spring. Be 
careful not to disturb the roots more than you can help, and 
never shift a plant into a larger pot until the last is crammed 
full of roots. This plant requires a sunny window to grow 
in or it will ;not flower. If the flower-buds do not appear 
by August, keep rather dry for a time, which will generally 
induce them to show. The offsets that appear may either 
be detached (potted separately in small pots and shifted as 
required, they will flower in three or four years) or they ma;^ 
be left undisturbed and the whole shifted on gradually into 
large pots, and in time this will give a mass of flowering 
bulbs, producing a fine effect, but for windows we prefer 
single bulbs, or at most two or three in a pot. Keep dryish 
during winter and water plentifully when iil growth and 
flower. 

Aralias are handsome foliage plants, well worth a little 
care and trouble. A. Sieboldii and its variegated forms are 
about the most suitable for cool quarters, as most of this 
family need nearly stove heat. These are of upright habit, 
with drooping foliage. They should always be grown with a 
single stem ; and when this gets too tall cut it down and 
put in the top, as a cutting, blowing the old stem to break 
into fresh growth, when each shoot may be taken off and 
struck. But to do this you need heat; in the absence of 
this sell or exchange the plant for a smaller one. Soil, the 
same as for the Aspidistra; water freely when in growth. 
Grevillea robusta is a handsome plant, very similar to the 
Aralia, and requiring the same treatment. 

Aspidistra lurida, and its variegated form A. 1. variegata, 
are about the hardiest and most useful of all room plants, 
more so even than that universal favourite the india-rubber 
plant. Grow in a pot, 6-in. is a good size, almost any sort 
of soil will do, but a mixture of sandy loam and peat, with 
a little leaf -mould, is best. Give plenty of water when in 
growth, in spring and summer, and let the sun act on the 
plants except when very hot and scorching ; for though they 
will grow in constant shade, yet they wm not be so hardy 
and strong. 

Azaleas, see p. 160. 

Balsams, see p. 162. 

bouvardias. — ^Very pretty and useful, but only suitable 
for outlying places. A sunny window is necessary. For 
culture, see p. 165. 
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r. — There are a great number of rarieties of these. 
Where only ordinary care can be given, B. fhchsioidcs 
and Weltoniensis are about the best, both in flower and 
foliage. There is also another kind (deciduous) which grows 
8 ft. or 4 ft. hi^h from old tubers, and which has rou^h 
hairy leaves; this is as hardy and free in growth as me 
other. There are also the ornamental-leaved or Brcx varieties, 
which are very handsome, but only the hardiest of these will 
succeed in towns ; the more delicate and beautifully-marked 
ones will not grow satisfactorily unless you have glass and 

Slentjr of heat. The new tuberous-rooted kinds (flowering) 
fairly well with care. These must not be over water^, 
while the others will stand almost any amount when in 
growth. All those here mentioned are deciduous — that is, 
they die down in whiter, losing both their leaves and in most 
cases stems as well. As soon as the leaves turn yellow and 
begin to fall withhold water gradually, and through the 
winter keep dry and safe from frost. They may be stowed 
away in any dark place at this time, but do not turn them 
out of their pots, or disturb them in any way, and do not 
let them get so dry that the corms or tubers shrivel. If the 
temperature of the place where they are kept does not fall 
below 45° or 60° in the winter so much the better. When 
they begin to grow in spring repot them, shaking away all 
the old soil, and replacing in pots only just large enough to 
hold the tubers with a little earth all round. If very old or 
too large, divide them into as many pieces as you like, 
leaving one or two eyes to each piece. Eepot flrmly in 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand and 
drainage. Do not water too much till well in growth. 
Almost any light and open soil will grow the commoner 
sorts, but they will do better, of course, in the compost. 
All Begonias delight in a dose, warm, and moist atmo- 
sphere, so that they are very suitable for a case, and most 
of them, especially the foliage section, require shading from 
strong sun. Nevertheless they will grow wcdl in a dry room 
if well watered and kept clean. 



BULBS. 

Nothinff oan be better for town windows than these. 
They are oetter kept inside the windows, yet we have seen 
them very pretty just planted in good soil in the window* 
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box in November, and taken a little care of. We will take 
the Hyacinth first. 

Hyacinths. — These may be erown either in pots or 
glasses, indoors. Pots are best, but the culture in glasses 
is so much cleaner and simpler that most people prefer it,, 
so we will give directions for this mode first. A great point 
towards success is to get good bulbs, and to get them to 
work early. It is very little use not starting them till 
December. The end of September or October is the best 
time. Many good kinds can be purchased for 6(2. or 8(2. 
apiece, though you can give almost any money. The single 
flowering varieties give uie best efiect as a rule. Remember 
it is not always the biggest bulbs that produce the finest 
spikes of fiowers ; rather choose solid, compact, and heavy^ 
bulbs of a good shape, and having that beautiful satiny 
skin, not ugly, lumpy, and dirty-l(X)king bulbs. Fill thLO- 
glasses with clean soft water, and put a small piece of fresh 
charcoal into each. Put enough water in each glass to 
reach up to \ in. below the brub, not enough to iSuch it ;. 
then put the glasses in a cool, moist (but not damp), and 
dark place ; a sitting-room cupboard is good, but it must 
not be near a fireplace, nor be in any way close or stuffy. 
The best place would be in a box or dark frame out of doors^ 
well covered up with mats or sacks. Here they may remain 
for six or eight weeks, until the roots have formed plenti- 
fully and the bulbs have well broken ; but look at them oc» 
casionally to see they are all right. When the young crowns 
are 1 in. or \\ in. in height, give them a little light at firsts 
but not too much, or the tender yellow leaves will be injured 
if the sun or any strong li^ht gets on them. Accustom 
them by degrees to all the hght they can have, and when 
the leaves are a deep green remove to a sitting-room window ; 
a little warmth will bring them on quicker. Remove them 
out of the window on frosty nights, and stand on the 
chimney-piece, so that they shall not get bitten. If the 
water becomes at all foetid or unpleasant, change it, but not 
unless, and it will probably be kept sweet by the charcoal. 
Nothing now remains but to fill up the glasses with water 
as it evaporates, and to support the flower-stalk by a neat 
wire as it rises. Hyacinths and all bulbs do better in a 
sunny window than a shady one. 

"For Culki/re in Pots plant at the same time as for glasses. 
Put one bulb in a 6-in. or 6-in. pot or three in an 8-m. pot. 
Prepare a compost of about equal parts of loam, well rotted 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand. Put two or three good-sized 
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crocks over the hole, then a handful of spent hops or moss, 
and till np to the top with the compost, only pressing it 
gently together. Make a hole for the bulb and put a little 
dry silver sand for it to rest on. Plant so that half the 
bulb shall be above the surface. Give a slight sprinkling 
just to settle the surface, but do not make the soil wet, and 
stand aside till the bulbs are quite dry, then prepare a level 
surface out of doors, choosing a warm sunny corner if pos- 
sible, and, unless it has a flagged or paved bottom, put 
down 3 in. or 4 in. of coal ashes to keep out worms. Stand 
the pots close together on this, and heap over them 6 in. or 
8 in. of tan, leaf-mould, spent hops, or cocoanut fibre 
refuse ; take care that there are no worms in this. Have a 
piece of oil-cloth, or other waterproof covering, and spread 
this over the heap in wet weather, removing it when fine. 
Here they may remain for six or eight weeks, but look at 
them occasionally, and when the crowns are well started 
into growth and the pots full of roots remove them. Give 
light gradually and aiittle water, then place in a greenhouse 
or sunny window to flower. Give plenty of water, and 
manure water twice a week during growth. 

Tulips should have nearly the same treatment, but put 
three, tour, or five bulbs in a 5-in. pot, according to the 
size ; the early sorts, as Yan Thols, are the smaUest, and 
the later ones larger. Tulips i)refer a more loamy soil than 
Hyacinths. Plant the bulbs just below the surface, and 
treat as for Hyacinths. 

Polyanthus Narcissus are pretty; treat exactly the 
same as Hyacinths, but give a more loamy soil, say three- 
parts loam, one leaf-mould, one manure, and sand as re- 
quired. These may be grown in glasses the sdme as 
Hyacinths. 

Crocuses make capital pots. Use 5-in., and put five to 
eight bulbs in each, in fact as many as you can squeeze in, 
according to the size. Only just press them into the soil, 
shaking a little soil between them afterwards. Soil as for 
Polyanthus, then cover up as for Hyacinths. These should 
be kept cool till the flower-buds snow; never above 60°; 
they will not flower at all if you attempt to force them* 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Calceolarias. — Full instructions for rearing these have 
been already given. Where only a few are needed they will 
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strike well under a hand-glass in a window or out-of-doors, 
or in a box covered with glass, in the autumn. September 
is the best month. Young plants are always best. Calceo- 
larias should never be allowed to get dry, so as to flag, yet 
water carefully in winter. In spring strong plants may 
either be planted out in window-Wes or potted in 6-in. 
pots. In pots give the compost recommended for Geraniums, 
or it may be a little richer. Give plenty of sun, air, and 
abundance of water and liquid manure when in growth and 
flower. When pot-bound Calceolarias can stand having this 
stronger than would suit most plants. Be sure and keep 
these clear of aphis, or greenfly, as they soon become 
seriously injured if they are allowed to gain a footing. 

Gallas (Amm Lilies). — These are very handsome both in 
flower and foliage, and seem to do as well in the smoke and 
dirt of London or Leeds as in the suburbs. The chief point 
in their successful culture is to give them at all times a 
plentiful supply of water, also to keep the foliag^e clean by 
Irequent spongings with tepid water, and as this is large and 
smooth, the operation is easily performed. The Arum Lily 
flowers in April or May as a general rule, but flowers may 
be had at almost any season oy forcing, &c. By far the 
easiest and best way of keeping these plants in health is to 
turn them out of tne pots, as soon as the blooms are faded, 
into a sunny border of deep, rich soil, and give abundance of 
water throughout the summer. By September or the early 
part of October the plants will have made fine growth, and 
should be taken up carefully and potted in 6-in. or 7-in. pots, 
according to strength. Use sandy loam with a little well 
decayed manure. Keep close, if you can, for a week or two> 
and then place inside a sunny window, not giving much water 
until the roots have begun to work round the side of the 
{^ots. Give manure water frequently as the flowers show in 
spring. This plan should always be followed wherever 
possible, but the plants may be kept in pots all the year 
round. In this case re-pot as soon as the flowers are oveif 
into 5-in. pots for single crowns, and they may be kept in 
these till flowering time, but if you want a fine plant and 
flower shift into a 7-in. pot in October. If the plant does 
not show flower by the end of March, keep rather dry, which 
will generally induce flowering, then water plentifully. But 
if the .plants have made a good growth previously, there is 
not much difficulty in getting flowers. There is a variegated 
foi-m of this plant, with the leaves spotted with creamy* white, 
like a Caladium. This variety is dwarfer than thA "^^^r^x ^^ 
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is extremely handsome, and the flowers, though smaller thaQ 
the plain-leaved one, are even more freely produced. It is 
called Bichardia maculata. 

Camellias. — ^These are very suitable for window culture 
(inside), are very easily grown, and do well anywhere but in 
the very worst localities. A good strong healthy plant 
i should be purchased, and a rather shady window will suit it 
i best. The flowers are produced in March or April. The 
l>est time to purchase is in autumn, when the buds are well 
set. Water only moderately, and keep cool in an airy room, 
always, however, safe from frost, till the buds begin to swell, 
then water more freely, giving some good clear manure 
water at every other watering, but weak, until the flowers 
expand. This not only induces flne blooms, but causes the 
plants so treated to make a vigorous growth afterwards. 
Keep the leaves clean by frequent and careful spongings with 
tepid water, and occasionally sprinkle overhead. A warm 
room, if not too dry, will cause tne blooms to expand sooner, 
but in winter they must be kept cool. When the flowers are 
past, the plants should have the warmest and most genial 
situation, with a somewhat moist atmosphere and shade 
from hot sun, in which to make growth. If you have a 
greenhouse remove them to it, as these plants need a warm 
temperature and moist atmosphere to make a good growth, 
but with care an ordinary room will do. Water hberally 
during growth, and sprinkle overhead as frequently as 
possible. Any potting is best done about June, but Camel- 
lias, when once established, only need potting every second 
or liiird year, as they are not rapid growers. K the drainage 
becomes clogged or out of order, however, turn the plants 
out of the pots, remove the old drainage and any worms or 
loose soil, arrange fresh crocks, and replace in a clean pot of 
the same size as the old one. Also, if not re-potted, scrape 
away as much of the old soil from the surface of the pot 
each spring as will come away without disturbing the roots, 
and replace with some fresh, sweet, and rich compost, press- 
ing it nrmly together. If liie plant needs re-potting, turn 
out carefully, remove the crocks and any loose soil, moss» 
^. ; but be very careful not to break or injure the live roots 
in any way, as they are very brittle. Have a clean pot 2 in. 
larger than the old one reaay, with plenty of drainage care- 
fully arranged, and some fresh moss over it, then put in 
enough soil to bring the collar of the plant nearly on a level 
yrith the rim of the pot, and fill in soil all round, ramming it 
downha,!^ and regular with a lath or flat piece of wood. 
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llemember that for these and all hard-wooded plants the 
soil must be made £rm and solid, and no cavities or loose 
places left. Fill up to within ^ in. or } in. of the rim, leaving 
the surface rather higher in the centre than at the sides. 
Water with a rosed pot or syringe at first, to settle the sur- 
face. The best soil for Camellias is a very sandy peaty 
loam, with a little leaf-mould if the soil is not naturally very 
rich. Young plants seem to do best in nearly all peat, but 
as they get older and stronger require more loam. For 
moderate-sized plants, about two parts fibrous loam, two of 
peat, one of leai-mould, and one of sand, with a little char- 
coal, would be suitable. 

Campanulas. — ^These are very pretty, and succeed admir- 
ably. There are very many varieties, of which the following 
are the most desirable: — C. Barrellieri, a drooping kind, 
with a profusion of star-like, bright blue blossoms, hangs 
down about 1 foot, very suitable for suspended pots or 
baskets ; 0. carpatica, blue and white, very elegant varie- 
ties, growing aWt 6 in. Ugh, witli numberless blooms, 
extremely pretty, for pots either in or outside of the 
window, requires care in large towns; C. grandiflora, 
another drooping kind, but having far larger and more 
substantial flowers than 0. Barrellieri, droops sometimes 
2 feet, grand for hanging pots or baskets indoors ; C. pyra- 
midalis, erect and branching, as its name implies; in fact, 
greatly resembling a Canterbury Bell, only the blooms are 
much more opened and flattened. This variety may be 
successfully grown in pots for window decoration. Campa- 
nulas delight in a light, rich soil. Equal parts of loam, peat, 
and l^af -mould, with plenty of sand, suits them well. Do 
not pot very firmly, and give plenty of water when in 
growth and flower. Keep dry through the winter, and 
divide and re-pot in spring as soon as growth commences. 
The drooping kinds do best in slight shade. A 6-in. pot 
is large enough for the drooping kmds, and the pots should 
be suspended by means of wires, and the shoots allowed to 
droop over regularly all round. Use the same soil, but pot 
firmly for C. carpatica, and the tall pyramidal kinds, which 
grow 3 ft. high sometimes, should be treated in the same 
way; it is, perhaps, best to divide and pot these in autumii, 
end when getting pot-bound in spring shift into 6-in. or 
7-in. pots. Use a more loamy soil and some old manure 
for these. 

Cannas.— These are very handsome and free in growth. 
Plants cannot be raised from seed without considerable 
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heat, so that it is better to bny a plant or two ; the usual 
price is 6i. each. We give them a light rich soil of peat, 
leaf -mould, old manure, and loam, with plenty of sand and 
good drainage. Keep in a sunny place, and give plenty of 
water and liquid manure. When the small pots are filled 
with roots the plants may be shifted on into larger pots, till 
9 in. or 10 in. are reached, and in such fine plants 4 ft. 
• or 5 ft. high may be had; but we have had beautiful plants 
. which flowered and seeded in 5-in. pots, and 6-in. or 7-in. 
are quite enough for ordinary display. When they die 
down in autumn, stow away safe from frost, and keep dry ; 
in spring, as soon as they begin to grow, re-pot, and, if 
needed, divide the roots. One drawback is that these plants 
are very late in starting into growth, as a rule, unless you 
can give them heat, so that we always prefer seedlings. 

The Cyclamen is deservedly a great favourite. A good 
healthy plant once purchased will flower well for years in a 
suburban sitting-room, with only ordinary care. When the 
plant has done flowering, keep it rather drier, and during 
June, July, and August, they are better in a cold frame, or 
out of doors in a shady place, standing the pots on ashes or 
pieces of slate, to prevent worms entering. Keep only just 
moist until the flower-buds show, then bring indoors, and 
top dress with a little nice light soil Unless they become 
unhealthy, these seldom need re-potting ; they do not like 
their roots disturbed. To do well, they need all the light 
they can get, and should only be protected from the scorch- 
ing sun of summer. We find them to do best in about equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a little leaf-soil and plenty of 
sand, though some recommend loam and leaf-mould only. 
The great secret, however, is not to meddle with them, but 
leave them alone, except to water of course, unless out of 
health. 

Deutzias,— These lovely plants will not bloom in the 
heart of London, or any very thickly populated part, but in 
the suburbs will do well with care, or in any moderate-sized 
town. Indeed, in anything like pure air they will grow and 
flower well quite naturally. They should be induced to* 
flower and begin to make growth as early as possible, and 
this latter should be assisted by plentifiil waterings and 
syringings overhead, and the moderate use of liquid manure. 
Be-pot when they commence to grow, using good flbrous 
loam three parts, one part very old decayed manure, and a 
little silver sand if the loam is deficient in it, but not other- 
wise. Do not use larger pots than 5-in. ones; prefer young> 
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plants, and prone back very closely after flowering, bnt do 
not re-pot till the plants have broken again. When growth 
is complete, say in Angust, plnnge the pots out-of-doors in a 
sunny place, either in the ground or in a bed or box of 
cocoa-fibre, tan, or anything of that sort, and give bnt 
little water. This will harden the growth and induce flower- 
ing. In October remove indoors, and keep cool and rather 
dry till growth commences again. 

I)raC9dnas make fine room plants. Some of the hardier 
kinds, as Australis, Draco, Cooperi, &c., may be grown 
altogether in a warmish room, with care, but even these 
will be benefited by being placed in a warm greenhouse or 
stove, in spring or early summer, to make growth ; and with- 
the more tender kinds this will be absolutely necessary. 
They luxuriate in a compost of nearly equal parts of loam 
and peat, with a little leaf-soil, sand, and crushed charcoal. 
Keep them only just moist during winter, and water freely 
both at the root and overhead in spring and summer. The* 
best for room culture are D. Australis, Cooperi, Draco, 
fragrantissima, indivisa, nutans, and Yeitchii. 

Eems, — These are fine subjects for the shady window of a 
quiet room, but they will not do any good where a fire is often 
burning, or there is any draught or current of air. They do' 
well in pots. These should be small, that is, as small as the 
roots will comfortably go in, for Ferns cannot bear a lot of 
unoccupied soil about their roots, at least when in pots. Use 
plenty of drainage, broken crocks, and pot firmly. Two 
parts peat, one part loam, and one of sand is a good com- 
post ; out some Ferns like more loam and some more peat. 
For moderate-sized plants, 5-in. pots are the most useful. 
Use the compost in rather a rough state, not broken up 
too finely. The following Ferns are suitable for window 
culture : — 
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Adiantum capillus-veneris *Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady 

(MaidcD-hair) Fern), of this there are many 

Asplenium adiantum nigrum eleg^ant varieties 

(Black Maiden-hair Spleen- Blecknum spicant (Hard Fern) 

wort) Ceterach omcinarum (Scale Fem)<) 

* Asplenium marinum (Sea Spleen- *Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler 

wort) Fern) 

*Asplemum ruta muraria (Wall *Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern) 

Bue) „ montana 

Asplenium trichomanes *08munda regalia (Boyo.l'Scsn^ 
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Poiypodium vulgare (oommon ton^e), of this there are many 

Polypody) ^ varieties, and crispiim, edees 

Polystichum aculeatum (Shield beautifully crisped or fringed 

Fern) *Scolopendrium mar^natiun 

*Poly8ti(dmm ang:ulare (Soft Fern) „ multifidum, fronds 

* „ capense frequ^itl^ forked or divided 

* n proliferum *Scolopendnum laceratum 
*SGolopendrium vulgare (Hart^s- 

All are extremely elegant. Those marked * are especially 
easy to cultivate. These will all do in any shady window, 
and win stand a little frost in wintet well, but they should be 
kept moderately dry at that season, especially deciduous 
kinds, such as the Lady Fern, with others. These hardy 
Perns will do rather best in a more loamy soil than the 
more tender kinds ; in fact, make the soil as nearly similar to 
that in which they are found growing naturally as you 
can. Of 

Greenlionsev Ferns, the following are good: Adiantum 
cuneatum and A. Kidgworthii, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Davallia canariensis, Davallia Kovse ZealandisB, Doodia 
media, Lomaria gibba,Nephrodium molle, Niphobolus lingua^ 
Onychium japonicum, Polystichum flexum, Pteris cretica, 
Pteris serrulata, Perenata, Albo lineata, Semelata oris- 
tata, &c. 

The lovely Todea superba may be grown in a case or under 
a bell-glass, and with care many other greenhouse Ferns 
could be made to do well with either of these aids. But all 
these greenhouse kinds need great care to do at all well ; but 
if you do not succeed veiy weU at first do not despair, but be 
patient and try again. Ferns are slow-growing things, and 
especially slow in establishiug themselves. Do not use too 
large pots, and do not overwater the Ferns, yet keep moist. 
Vigorous specimens in health and full growth ma^ have 
plenty, so tnat it can always drain freely away, but with any 
that are not strong or looking well be careful, as too mucn 
moisture does more harm than good. You must have 
shutters or good thick curtains to keep the frost away from 
these in winter, for though most greenhouse Ferns will stand 
much more cold than most people suppose, yet actual frost 
will finish up the majority of tnem very speedily. In severe 
weather keep them quiet and dry, and only just take the chill 
o£E the water that must be used, whereas in summer, when 
they are growing, use it almost warm. Be sure and keep the 
foliage always clean by frequent sprinklings or regular 
washiags in summer, though in winter the fronds should not 
be wet much, and the large-leaved sorts may be frequently 
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but very gently sponged. Keep the atmosphere of the room 
as sweet and moist as you can, consistent with not injuring 
the furniture, &c. From October to March we should prefer 
to move these ferns to a sunny window, i£ there was one 
available. 

FicxLs elastica (the India-mbber Plant).— This is a capital 

town plant ; its leaves are so large, smooth, and leathery that 
they can be easily and frequently cleansed by sponging, &c. 
Give the plants a moderate shifb into pots 1^-in. or 2-in. 
larger when required. Spring is the best time to perform 
this operation, just when growth is commencing. Provide 
good <L*aina^e, and use three parts of loam, one peat, and a 
utile leaf-soil, with plenty of sand ; make this rather fine, 
and pot firmly. Water pretty freely when in growth, but 
keep dryish when at rest. These plants are better under than 
over-potted ; therefore, do not shift them imless they need it. 
Either a shady or sunny window is suitable. When pot- 
bound give weak manure water occasionally, if in growth. 
These cannot be propagated without heat. CJuttings of three 
joints taken off in summer, the lowest leaf removed, and 
planted in sandy soil in pots, tying the leaves together, and 
placing in a close frame or house with heat of 76° or 80°, or 
even under a bell-glass, will generally root freely ; and every 
€ye, taken off with its leaf, and treated similarly, burying 
about ^*in. deep, will make a plant. 

Ficus Cooperi, very similar, but bearing large egg-shaped 
fruit, and F. Parcelli, with variegated fig-shaped leaves, are 
both desirable and suitable for town culture, in fact, all the 
Ficus or Fig family do well. 

Fnchsias. — ^When full grown these are among the most 
beautiful of plants when in flower, and they are, as a rule, of 
very easy cultivation, but some amount of care must be 
bestowed upon them to produce good results in towns, though 
in the country they hardly ever go wrong with ordinary 
treatment. But all Fuchsias will not grow in towns, at least 
they will not flower, though all may be made to make a good 
leaf growth if treated right. But by far the greater number, 
and many of these, unfortunately, the most delicate and 
beautiful varieties, either hardly ever show a bud, or when 
just upon the point of opening these will nearly or quite all 
drop, m spite of all you can do, and you have nothing but 
leaves for your paras. Therefore, the first thing to do is to 
find out wnat kmds wiU not only grow, but flower freely, and 
keep their buds and flowers on finmly when they are shown. 
They may be grown either in or outside the window \ m^laa 
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latter case taking them in, of course, on the approach of 
winter. 

Varieties, — Of course all the fine-foliaged kinds, such as 
Sunray, Cloth of G-old, Meteor, &c., can be done very well, 
but the colours do not come out quite so bright as in purer 
air ; nevertheless, they often look very well. These fine- 
leaved Fuchsias do better in pots under glass or in a sunny 
window than planted out ; the soil must not be too rich, nor 
more water than is needed to keep the plants ffrowin? be 
given, or the colours will suffer, and the heads should nave 
as much sun as possible. Of flowering kinds, we can con- 
fidently recommend the following: Daniel Lambert, very 
free flowering variety, with red flowers, not very good colour 
or shape, but a great favourite, and suitable for town culture. 
Mrs. Marshall, a fine old kind, flowers large, waxy white 
sepals, bright rose corolla, graceful drooping habit. Mrs. 
Welsh, similar to above, but corolla more intense in colour. 
Sedan, bright crimson self-coloured flower, corolla opening cu 
la crinoline, graceful drooping habit, and without doubt 
the finest town Fuchsia. Try Me ! fine dark kind, dwarf 
and stiff in growth, a great favourite. Pink Perfection, Earl 
Beaconsfield, and Wave of Life, are also good. Elegance 
and Charming are two fine dark kinds of very vigorous 
growth ; they do well with care. 

There are a few others that will do well and give more or 
less flowers with care, and if the plants receive no check, but 
they are not to be depended upon, especially where the air is 
bad. Strange as it may appear, we have had a few fine 
blooms from the beautifm double white corolla Lucy Finnis^ 
but if you let many blooms come on at once, down they come. 
It is far better to thin the buds to four or six on a plant than 
have them all drop. The flowers of this variety are so enor- 
mous that even a couple are very effective, and no plant can 

' carry a great number at one time ; even in the country they 
either drop or come small. Mrs. Bennett, a very fine single 
white and an extraordinary free fiowerer, does well with care, 
and so does Yainqueur de Puebla, another good double white. 
Also Tower of London and Puri)le Prince, a splendid thing* 
We have had a few blooms occasionally from Avalanche, but 
the same remarks apply here as to Lucy Finnis. These are* 
aboiit all that will do well in smoky districts. It is no use 
attempting the more delicate kinds, and it is strange, but as 
a mie the newer varieties seem to hold their blooms much 
hotter than the old ones, for we co\j\3L\ia.T^^ ^^^t ^et even a 

single Bower to st^y on and open ol eiolOql. '^tl^ ^a^^ojaa- 
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Victrix, Dr. Jephson, Marquis of Bristol, Eose of Castile, and 
the like, though plenty woxdd show. Old Fuchsias flower more 
freely than young ones, though the individual flowers are 
not so large. 

Raising Young Plants. — ^Young side shoots, about 3 in. 
long, taken off with a heel any time in summer, will strike 
fredy in pots of leaf-mould and sand under a bell-glass, or 
in a case or close frame, or glass-covered box. Use fiie leaf- 
mould and sand in equal parts, provide plenty of drainage, 
and put about six cuttings in a 3-in. pot. Shade from sun, 
and, when rooted, pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using the 
same soil with a little loam added. These plants, kept 
through the winter, and shifted as soon as they begin to 
grow into 6-in. pots, using three parts loam, one of leaf- 
mould, one of old rotten manure, and some sand, will make 
a fine show during the summer or autumn, or they may 
be planted out into outside window boxes. 

Training. — Some kinds are naturally stiff in growth, and 
make fine pyramids. These should have a neat stake put to 
them when needed, and be tied neatly to it, but do not tie 
tight, or you will check the flow of sap as the stem swells. 
If the plants do not shoot out sideways when 6 in. or 8 in. 
high, pinch out the top ; this will induce the formation of 
side shoots. Train the uppermost upright, and when it has 
grown 6 in. or 8 in. more pinch out again. This plan will 
produce a fine pyramidal shape, and, if needed, the shoots 
miay be tied out to neat stakes stuck in the pots so as to form 
a regular specimen. When the pots in which they are to 
flower are pretty full of roots give weak liquid manure two 
or three times a week. Such kinds as Mrs. Marshall, The 
Crinoline, &c., have a naturallv drooping and straggling 
habit of growth, and it is usual to train these on to a flat 
trellis, or loop up the main shoots loosely to a central stake, 
but if only one shoot is allowed to develop itself at first, 
and this is carefully trained upright, and the side shoot care- 
fully encouraged and disposed, a very good pyramid may be 
formed; but even then thej^ will droop more and require 
more support than the stifl^r-growing Kinds, If on a flat 
trellis, keep one side constantly to the light, but if of a pyra- 
midal or tree shape turn the plant round frequently, so as to 
balance the growth. The tree shape is very pretty for Fuch- 
sias. It is formed by allowing only one shoot (the strongest) 
to rise ; tie this to an upright stake and pinch, c^t^^ ^i^ ^?^<6 
shoots. Do not stop or check it at aXV,\rQL\.\'5i\»SJ<j»^^«i.xs^ 
taking oat any jflower-buds as soon as ^Jtiey ^Q^w^^^ ^Vws^ 
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of \\ ft. or 2 ft., or more if required ; 'then pinch oat the top> 
and when three or four shoots at the top have got 3 in. or 
4 in. long, pinch these again, and so on until a good bushy 
head is formed, without a sign of growth from the lower part 
of stem ; then let it flower. 

fi^i^^*aii<w.— Fuchsias will both flower and look much 
better if kept in a shady window, at least in late summer 
and autumn, and especially if placed outside, as they aro 
very apt to flag and shrivel in hot sunshine, and then the 
blossoms are very liable to fall ; besides, the flowers develop 
more perfectly in the shade and last much longer as well. 
Yet in winter and spring it is better for the plants to have 
as much air and sim as they can bear, so as to harden the 
wood and lay the foundation of a plentiful bloom by-and- 
by. The Fuchsia delights in a moist atmosphere when in 
growth, and is ^eatly beneflted by frequent syringings or 
sprinklings overhead, like a fruit tree. They are ertremoly 
impatient of checks and draughts, so that, to do well, the 
plants, from the time they begin to grow till in full flower^ 
should never be allowed to want for water, or be too much 
cramped at the root, or sufler in the least from green-fly or 
any other insect pests. They should never be moved sud- 
denly from a cold to a warm temperature when in growth, 
or Vice vers(£, and when grown inside a window it is better 
not to open the sash at the bottom at all, but give air at 
the top throughout. 

Treaimend after Fhwermg, — ^When done bloomiDg in the 
autumn, stand the plants, or plunge them, in a sunny place, 
and gradually withhold water. Keep dry, but not so dry as 
to allow the stem to shrivel, through the winter, and the 

Slants may at this time be stowed away in a cellar, or any 
ark place safe from frost. Shorten back the shoots a litt& 
in autumn, and when they show sigos of growth in spring 
prune back pretty closely, more or less, according to whs^ 
you want ; do not disturb them, but give a little air, lights 
warmth, and moisture, and when the shoots are 1^ in. long 
re-pot into as small pots as they will go, shaking away most 
of the old soil. They may be either flowered in these or 
shifted on again as often as you like up to the end of June» 
but if moved after that will not flower much that year. Old 
plants in very large pots need not be re-potted every year; 
a good top-dressing in spring is sufficient, and use plenty of 
manure water afterwards. 

Geraniums (Zonal Pelargoniums).— These are the most 
easily cultivated of any class of plants, and also are among 
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the most showy. Few diseases and no insects attack them. 
They require very little attention, and once potted and 
watered occasionally, a good plant will continue in flower 
from May to October anywhere, and with a little care yon 
may have plants in bloom for even a longer period than 
this. 

Varieties. — There are now innumerable varieties of the 
zonal Pelargoniums, with colours embracing every shade, 
from purest white to deepest crimson, and even purple and 
yellow are now very closely approached. For ordinary pur- 
poses the fine old bedder Vesuvius, with scarlet flowers, is 
one of the best, as it is extremely hardy and free flowering,, 
and possesses a splendid habit of growth, which is more 
than can be said of some of the newer ones. Some of these 
are certainly magnificent, the single flowers or " pips'* being 
often 2 in. to 2^ in. in diameter, and the heads of oloom 6 in. 
to 8 in. over ; but they must have very good cultivation to 
do anything like this, and you cannot expect to get them 
quite so fine in a town. Still, we have had some fine blooms 
in about as bad a place as could be. A few really good 
ones are : — 

Singles, 



CEnone (scarlet, white eye, dwarf 
habit) 

Aphrodite (magenta, very large) 

Atala (bright orange-scarlet) 

Circulator (rose-scarlet, immense 
truss) 

Commander-in-Chief (crimson- 
scarlet) 

Coiregeio (purplish-crimson, large) 

Dante (fine purple-pink) 

Fanny Cathn (rosy-salmon, im- 
mense) 

Hettie (magenta, a grand variety) 

H. M. PoUett (deep crimson, white 
eye) 



Kleon {One scarlet) 
Leviatnan (salmon, very large) 
Lizzie Brooks (rosy-scarlet) 
London (scarlet, very large) 
Miss Kmght (fine pmk) 
Mr. Parker (purple-scarlet, dwarf V 
Mrs. Strutt (fine light purple-pink) 
Polyphemus (soft scarlet, large 

white eyej 
Tom Bowling (orange-scarlet> 

grand) 
The Spencer (soft scarlet) 
White Clipper (fine white) 
White VesuviuB (white, very dwarf^ 

and free) 



Doubles. 



CandidiBsima plena (white) 
Charles Hovey (blush) 
C. H. Wagner (purple-crimson) 
Compte Bampon (scarlet) 
Duchess of Connaught (white) 
iEnule de Girardin (rose colour) 
Gnmd Chan. Faideherbe (deep 
orimson) 



La Constitution Torange) 

L'ann^ terrible (scarlet) 

Littr^ (purple-pink) 

Lucie Lemoine, white 

Marie Lemoine, rose 

M. Gelein Lowagie, orange-scarlet^ 
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Jealonsy is Bticli a higli salmon-colonr as to very nearly 
AX>pi*oac]i to yellow, and Guinea is a shade or two nearer 
fitill. Dr. Denny is qnite a bluisli-purple, with a bright 
scarlet spot at the base of each of the npper petals. Besides 
these, there are bluish-white, rose, pink, magenta, carmine, 
and an almost infinite variety of other shades too numerous 
to mention. There is another class of these favourites 
which are known as Hybrid Nosegays ; these carry enormous 
lieads of bloom, and are very intense in colour. A few good 
ones are: Dr. Eawson, Henry Jacoby, Charles Schwind, 
Samuel Plimsoll, and Titania (Pearson's). 

Soil. — Geraniums will grow and flower well in almost any 
aoil that is at all worth the name, but if really fine specimens 
are desired a suitable compost should be employed. About 
the best is, say, three parts of fibrous loam, with one part 
of well-decayed manure, a little leaf -mould if the loam is at 
am heavy or stiff, and some coarse sand. If the loam is rich 
nse only a little manure ; if poor, use more ; and if you can 
get some rough grit or road scrapings, and substitute one 
part of this for one part of the loam, the plants will do all 
the better. Always pot firmly. 

Propagating. — Cuttings of Geraniums should be struck 
in autumn. They will strike well in a cold frame or sunny 
window in August or September, but where a quantity is 
wanted, as for bedding, the easiest plan, where cuttings can 
be got so early, is to prepare a bed in an open, sunny situa- 
tion by digging it over, working some nice leaf-mould in the 
top, then rake it level and fine on the surface, removing all 
large stones, clods of '.earth, &c. ; make holes with a dibber 
3 in. or 4 in. apart in rows all over the bed, and pour a little 
silver sand into each hole for the cutting to rest on. Having 
prepared a sufficient number of good, stocky, well-hardened 
cuttings (those from pot plants are preferable), put one into 
each hole, pressing the soil firmly round it, then give a good 
"watering with a rosed pot, and leave them alone till the end 
of September, when tney will be found to be well rooted, 
and should be carefully lifted and planted singly in large 
3-in. pots, and in these they may be kept till spring. Young 
shoots can also be readily rooted in a genUe heat in spring, 
but the cuttings put in in autumn make the best plants 
always. 

Treatment in Winter a/nd Spring. ^—They should be kept 
through the winter on a greenhouse shelf, or in a sunny 
■window, or anywhere where there is light, air, and enough 
warmth to keep the frost away. Give only just enough 
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water to keep them fresh, especially if the temperature ia 
low. If you nave several cuttings in a pot do not pot them 
ofE separately until the sun begins to have some' power, say 
in March — tnat is, unless you have warm quarters — astove, or 
vinery, or a warm greenhouse to put them in for a time after 
potting. Pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using the compost 
mentioned, or any good soil ; pot moderately, but not hard. 
In April or May, when these get full of roots, shift them 
into 5-in. pots, and when, rooted out in these give a fair 
amount of water and let them bloom, for if you want fine 
heads now all buds should have been picked off previously. 
Give manure water twice or thrice a week when in or 
coming into flower. The old fashion of starving Greraniums 
is now quite exploded, and hardly any plant gets so soon 
dry or needs more water when in bright sunshine than 
these. 

. Treatment of Old Plants, — ^When the plants have been 
blooming for some time and are getting exhausted, harden 
them by standing out of doors in full sunshine, and giving 
only a little water for about a fortnight. Then cut all the 
long shoots down to within 1 in. or 2 in. of the base (the 
tops of these will make splendid cuttings), and put the plant 
in a close frame, if you have one, or in any quiet, warm, and 
shady place, still giving very little water at the root, though 
an occasional sprinkle overhead is beneficial. When the 
young shoots appear give a little water, and when they are 
1^ in. long turn the plants out of the pots, shake away most 
of the old soil, and re-pot into as small pots as the roots will 
comfortably go in. Keep close and the soil dryish until the 
plants are rooted out and begin to grow, and then treat as 
for an established plant. Note that this j)runing can only 
be done in spring or summer. Old plants thus treated 
bloom more freely than young ones, though the blooms are 
not so large, and these plants that have oeen cut back are 
far better for very early or late or winter flowering. To 
keep up a succession of bloom pot about three sets of plants 
during the year, say in March, July, and September. 

Plants fm" Winter Flowering, — ^For flowering in winter 
(and in the dry, warm air of a sitting-room or kitchen 
Geraniums often flower far better than in an ordinary cool 
greenhouse at this season) the plants must be specially 
prepared. Old plants that have been cut down and started 
afresh, as above described, in spring or early summer are 
best ; when growing again they should have been plunged 
in the open air either in tan or some open material, or in 
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the ground in any airy position exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun, only a little water given, and all flower-buds picked 
off as soon as they show. This treatment makes the wood 
very firm and hard, and if the plants are moved into a warm 
greenhouse or sunny window (inside) and a fair amount of 
water, a little liquid manure, and plenty of air on fine 
days be given them they will burst into splendid bloom, 
and continue in flower far into the winter and sometimes 
right through till spring. Good plants of Geraniums will 
flower muchifiner in summer if in a shady place so that they 
have plenty of light and air. The variegated zonal tricolor 
Oeraniums will not do any good in a large town, though 
some of the hardier gold and bronze or silver (bicolors) give 
fair results with care. 

Genistas. — Pretty dwarf hard- wooded plants, with a pro- 
fusion of sweet-scented yellow flowers in spring ; these are 
universal favourites. In anything like bad situations these 
cannot be grown at all successfully, though they may be 
kept in fair health for a year or two. In common with all 
other hard-wooded subjects these should never be allowed to 
get dust dry, nor at any time be deluged with water, though 
when in growth and flower they will need liberal supplies. 
After flowering keep rather dry, and expose to sun and air. 
Shorten back the long shoots, or prune as needed, then 
place in a greenhouse or close pit, or in any warm and 
shady place till fresh growth has been made. Encourage 
this by gentle syringing overhead at flrst, giving plenty of 
water at the root as well when a good growth is being made. 
If needed re-pot when the young shoots are about an inch in 
length, using good sound loam with a little decayed manure 
or leaf-mould. Towards autumn harden off and ripen the 
wood by free exposure to sun and air, only protecting the 
pot, by plunging, from scorching heat. Keep safe from frost 
during winter. 

Golden Feather (pyrethrum), very useful for boxes, &c., 
sec p. 74. 

Llliums. — ^These make splendid pot plants, and will do 
well anywhere but in very bad situations. It is usual to 
treat these as greenhouse plants, but if well attended to they 
<jan be grown well with no more convenience than a small' 
piece of ground and a sunny window. The most suitable. 
lands for growth in pots are L. auratum, longiflorum, lanoi* 
folium and varieties. The two latter generally do rather 
better than the former; but if these are too costly, the 
common white garden Lily (L. candidum) and the Orange or 
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Tiger Lily may be treated in the same way. We recommend 
pnrchasing fresh bulbs every year, thongb if yon have a bed 
to spare, the bnlbs when they have once flowered in pots may 
be planted out, and will often do weU for a few years after- 
wards. The time for potting is in October or November, and 
the plants will flower in late summer or autumn of the next 
year. Obtain good strong and healthy bulbs, and put three 
bulbs in a 9-in. or four in a 11-in. pot, or one strong one in a 
7-in. Ptit good drainage in the bottom, over that a handful 
or two of old hops, cover the bulbs with 3 in. or 4 in. of soil 
at first, and for the present the surface of the soil should be 
3 in. or 4 in. below tne rim of the pot, so that the bulbs must 
be put in pretty low down. Use a compost of two parts rich 
loam, one each of peat, leaf-mould, and well- rotted manure, 
with sand as required, though they will grow well in either 
good peat or good leaf-mould alone. Pot firmly. Use the 
soil in a rather moist condition, and give no water till the 
stems appear above ground. When potted place in a cold 
frame or pit if you have one, or in a window. When the 
stems appear earth up with fresh soil till the pots are fall, 
and when growing give a moderate amount of water. When 
the weather gets warm in spring, the pots are better plunged 
in a warm bed or border out of doors than standing free aU 
round. As they advance give some liquid manure, not too 
strong, at every other watering. Just before the blooms 
open, remove to a window — a shady one will do — as the 
flowers will last longer than in the sun ; of course the stems 
nrast be tied to neat stakes when required, so as not to get 
broken. We do not recommend these bulbs to be used a^ain 
for pots, but as soon as flowering is over, turn them out mto 
a sunny well-drained border of deep, light and rich soil, and 
cover up well in winter ; the bulbs should be put in 6 in. or 
8 in. deep. If they grow well and make tine clnmps, you may 
take some of them up in two or three years' time and use 
them for potting, but it is a chance if they do more than 
middling. 

Lobeuas are extremely useful for boxes, hanging baskets, 
or pots ; for directions see p. ^1* 

Lophospenniim scandeas. — ^A handsome climber, with 
purple flowers like a small Gloxinia. Will grow either in 
beds, boxes, or pots, in any good light soil. Propagate by 
seeds or cuttings, or by division of the roots, as it forms 
a perennial bulb or tuber, which is, however, only half 
hardy. 

Kanrandyai Barclaya]ia.^A very pretty slender growing 
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climber with white and purple flowers. There is also a white 
and crimson form of this. If planted out attains a consider- 
able size, but will flower in a small state in a 5-in. or 6-in. 
pot. Plants from seed sown early will bloom the same year, 
or cuttings may be taken in spring. Loam, with a little 
leaf-mould, peat, and sand, will grow them well. Train up 
wires or strmgs. These will require care where the air is 
impure or smoky. 

Mesembryanthemimis. — Succulents, good for pots or 
rockwork ; but we have found these very uncertain in bad 
peaces. Sometimes a plant will "take" aod do well, another 
time it cannot be made to grow at all. They will, however, 
do well in suburbs. There is an almost endless variety ; all 
prefer a light rubbishy soil, say equal parts of loam, peat, 
leai-soil, sand, mortar, rubbish, and charcoal ; they luxuriate 
in hot sunshine, and need very little water. A few good 
sorts are M. cordifolium variegatum, conspicuum, caulescent 
denticulatum, barbatum, depressum, compactum, minimum^ 
and tigrinum. 

Mignonette. — ^This is a very favourite window plant, and 
deservedly so. By far the smiplest way is to sow where 
required in a box or boxes, and thin out when well up. Half 
a dozen good plants will fill an ordinary window-box well, 
tiiough more may be left, but they should not be at aU thick 
when young. But to grow good pots of Mignonette is quite 
another matter, and requires care. The first thing is to con- 
sider what sort to grow, as the common Mignonette, which 
is of a rambling or straggling growth, will give but a poor 
result in a pot. Any of the new compact habited or 
'•pyramidal" as it is called, will be suitable, but the best 
kind for pots in our experience is Miles' Hybrid Spiral. 
Mignonette does not like being transplanted, and indeed this 
cannot be done at all unless you have a close frame in which 
to keep the newly-transplanted seedlings in for a time ; so 
that the best plan is to take as many 5-in. pots as you 
require (if for exhibition you should grow three or four times 
the number to be shown) in March or April, and prepare 
them by putting drainage carefully in each. Three or four 
crocks will be enough; over that put a good handful of 
decayed hops or manure ; then fill up with a good rich soil — 
say two parts of rich fibrous loam, and one part each of well- 
decayed manure and leaf-mould, with a little sand. This 
should not be sifted, only well mixed ; the bottom part should 
be pressed down pretty firmly, and the top left rather looser^ 
but still gently pressed. Give a watering when the pot is 
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half or two-thirds fall, but leave the top nearly dry. Have 
a little fine, rich, sifted soil for the top, and sow the seed in 
this, covering about one-eighth of an inch with the fine soil. 
About a dozen seeds of Imles' Spiral and four or five of a 
good pyramidal kind will be enough for each pot ; cover with 
a piece of glass. "When the seeds come up tilt the glass a 
little, and remove it by. degrees as the seedlings strengthen. 
Do not give any water till the seeds have germinated, unless 
the soil becomes very dry. K properly treated none will be 
needed, as the subsoil was well watered, and this will rise 
Tinder the glass. Now observe that it is of the greatest 
importance that from the time the seedlings appear above 
ground the pots must be kept in as much light as possible 
and close to the glass, be this frame or window. They should 
be kept altogether under glass until the end of May ; indeed, 
is is better in a smoky atmosphere to grow under glass from 
first to last to keep them clean. A cool frame, with the seed- 
lings kept within 4 in. of the glass, and this kept clean, with 
plenty of air, is the best place for the plants to grow in ; but 
a light sunny window, 2 the pots are kept close to it and 
turned round frequently, will do. If you have no frame, get 
one or two glass-covered boxes as a good substitute, and use 
these until the plants get too tall. As soon as the roots get 
to the sides of the pots these should be plunged in coal ashes, 
spent hops, cocoa-fibre, or something, as they will do much 
better so than left free, but it does not matter while the 
plants are small. When 1 in. high, thin out the plants to one 
strong one in the centre of each pot, if of the pyramidal kinds, 
or to six to nine of the spiral, leaving them regularly dis- 
posed, and only the strongest plants. Keep the soil always 
moist, but not wet for any time ; give plenty of sun, and more 
and more air as the plants progress. If the plants are well 
grown they will not need any stakes, but should these be 
required they must be very small and neat, placed on the 
inside of the plants, and very carefully set in, as the leaves 
are easily broken, and the loss of a few spoils the look of the 
plants. The pyramidal will branch out naturally; the centre 
shoot must be kept upright, and the lateral ones carefully 
disposed at equal distances all round. The spiral grows up- 
right, and unless the top is pinched out does not shoot out 
laterally, at least not at first, and where there are several 
plants in a pot they look much better with only one main 
spike of bloom. When the pots get full of roots give weak 
hquid manure frequently ; if these instructions are carefully 
followed out you will have such Mignonette as \'a> "^^^QrccL^afc?2s^' 
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Where only one plant is required in each pot, it would be 
rather preferable to sow in 3 in., thin out to one plant, and 
when ready just shift on into 6 in. or 6 in. Of course larger 
pots than those mentioned — 6 in., 7 in., or 8 in. — may be used 
if desired, but more plants must be used in each in propor- 
tion to its size. For later or earlier blooming sow later or 
earlier in proportion. For winter-flowering sow in August, 
and pluDge the pots out of doors or in a sunny frame with 
abundance of air. Tree Mignonette should be sown in 
spring, shifted on, and kept growing, and in winter must be 
safe from frost. 

Minmlus (Monkey Elower) makes a splendid window 
plant. Eaise from seed as directed before. Keep them 
jnside the window till the end of May, when they may be 
put outside or planted out into boxes. Either shade or sun 
will sxdt them, but in the latter case the pots must be pro- 
tected. If in pots, pot singly in 3-in. or large 60's when big 
enough ; fill the pots one-third full of broken crocks ; put a 
little moss or spent hops on the top, and fill up with 
sandy loam and a little leaf-mould or any light soil. Plant 
firmly, and when they begin to grow and flower give abun- 
dance of water. Plenty of air and light must be afforded 
throughout. 

Musk is everybody's flower ; it will grow anywhere. Treat 
similarly to Mimulus, but the soil should be richer and not 
pressed so firmly. Musk does best in a close room or green- 
house ; it cannot bear draughts or too much air, i^hough 
it should have plenty of light. Give abundance pf water 
always. 

Myrtle (Myrtus). — There are two forms of this — the narrow 
or small leaved, and the broad leaved. We prefer the latter. 
These plants have aromatic foliage, which is very good for 
mixing with cut flowers, and white blossoms, also sweetly 
scented, which are produced in autumn. Use the same soil 
and treat similarly, on the whole, as for Abutilons, but they 
do not need so large shifts ; one moderate shift each year is 
sufficient; and the only pruning needed is to pinch the 
young shoots when about 3 in. long in spring, especially the 
very strong ones, so as to keep the plants compact and bushy. 
Large plants of Myrtle may be stood out of doors in summer; 
give plenty of water and liquid manure occasionally when in 
growth, but keep cool, though safe from frost, and rather 
dry in winter. Young side shoots, taken off when 3 in. 
long iu summer, and inserted in very sandy soil, will root 
ea>8iiy under a bell-glass or in a close frame or box covered 
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witli glass and shaded from hot snn. Put six or eight cut- 
tings in a 3-in. pot. 

Orange (Citnis). — These have very handsome foliage, 
■which, being large and smooth, can be easily kept clean 
K you purchase a grafted and well established plant from a 
nurseryman you will have flowers as well as foliage ; but 
you may obtain a very handsome plant, the flowers of which, 
«ven if it has any, will, however, be most likely poor and 
insignificant, by rearing one from the pip of a common 
Orange. Choose a fine large Orange, with good pips or 
seeds ; it should be as ripe as you can get, and May or June 
is a good time. Sow five or six in a 6-in. pot with good 
drainage, and some good sandy loam and leaf -mould for soil 
Put a piece of glass over the pot, and set in a warm place.. 
When the seedlings have made a leaf beyond the two first 
or seed-leaves, pot two or three or more of the best off singly 
in 3-in. pots, using good drainage and the soil recommended 
for Abutilons. Water very carefully, as these plants cannot 
endure a wet or sodden soil, yet it must be kept moist. If 
you have a frame or case the plants would do better there at 
first until stronger. Keep the plant or plants clean and 
growing, and rather dry and safe from frost in winter ; pinch 
back the main and any luxuriant shoot, so as to induce 
plenty of branches to form, and give a shift into a pot 1 in. 
or 2 in. larger when beginning to grow each spring ; in three 
or four years you will have a fine glossy-leaved plant as 
handsome as a Camellia in the foliage. If you like you can 
graft it with a scion from a good kind, but this must be 
done in heat, so it is better to take it to a nursery to be done, 
unless you have conveniences yourself. When two or three 
years* old is about the time to perform this operation. 

FelargoniniILS. — These require almost identical treatment 
with Geraniums. They are extremely beautiful, and da 
well in towns. These plants should not, however, be sub- 
jected to a low temperature if possible in winter, certainly 
nothing below 40° ; if 45° all the better. Some of the fancy 
kinds are hardier and more vigorous than the show va^rieties, 
and such should have the preference. Soil as for Greraniums, 
but it is better to have it sandier ; and if the loam is at all 
stiff use a little peat, and substitute leaf-mould for part of 
the manure. Pelargoniums delight in freshly burnt coal 
ashes, and nothing is so good for the drainage of these (and 
they miist have plenty) as a few clean cinders. Pelar- 
goniums do not blossom so continuously as Geraniums, and 
m towns you can only get them in bloom from abou.t tWsi 
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1st of June till August, thougli in the country air they will 
often bloom in March or April. The point to be aimed at is 
to have your plants, either old ones or freshly struck cut- 
tings, well started into growth before winter comes on, and 
to keep these slowly growing, with plenty of light and air 
and not too much water right through till sprmg, for the 
fineness of the bloom of these depends altogether upon a 
long and strong growth having been made previously. As 
soon as the plants have flowered, place them out of doors in 
the sun, withholding water, and when ripened cut back and 
fitart again as directed for Geraniums ; the prunings may 
ibe put in for cuttings, choosing strong points about 3 in. 
long. Those with a "heel" or scrap of the old wood do 
best. They will need a bell-glass or glazed box to root in, 
And will strike better in coal ashes roughly sifted than in 
almost anything else. Pot off singly when rooted, and keep 
through the winter in small pots (3-in.), and shift on in early 
spring. As soon as the bloom buds show, or earlier if you 
have largo plants in small pots, give weak liquid manure 
frequently. The dry air of a room suits Pelargoniums better 
than the moist atmosphere of most greenhouses, so that they 
are very suitable for house culture. 

Fetimias make splendid window plants, either inside a 
sunny window, in pots, or outside in either pots or boxes in 
shade or sun. Instructions for their cultivation have already 
been given. Young struck plants or seedlings do best, the 
iiowers of old ones get so small. Autumn- struck cuttings 
may be kept through the winter, and shifted or planted out 
lor summer blooming; but if plants can be kept growing 
through the winter, and the young shoots taken off and 
struck in gentle heat in spring, these will make the best 
plants. Where there are no frames, &c., this is hardly 
possible, of course, but we have described a very simple 
and inexpensive arrangement to meet this difficulty and 
others of the same character; or a batch of seedlings may be 
successfully raised inside a warm window with care. Sow 
the seed exactly as before described, keeping a sheet of glass 
over the box or pot until the plants are pretty strong; prick 
off and plant out in pots or boxes when 2 in. or 3 in. 
high. W hether in pots or boxes, they may either be tied up 
to neat stakes or allowed to ramble or hang over the sides in 
a natural manner. Planted near the edge of a window-box, 
thejr will droop over the front and give a line effect. Petunias 
do not require much water, at least wlcien \ilanted out, but in 
/jots mast always he kept moist, ox \]^e"j ^ootv ^a."^, ^wSl \bl 
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bwtes never let them want. They require a light open soil, 
but it need not be very rich, as they are naturally robust 
growers. In pots equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand, is better than much manure, and in boxes 
this latter should be avoided, as it induces too rank growth. 
Give manure water to pot plants occasionally when pot- 
^30und and in full flower, but not before. 

Plumbago capensis.— This is a little known, but ex- 
tremely elegant and desirable, plant. It is generally treated 
as a greenhouse subject, but we have proved that it will do 
well m a sittiDg-room window almost anywhere, A plant 
costs about half-a-crown at a nursery, tnough small ones 
K'/an sometimes be had for less. Spring is the best time 
to purchase. If the pot is full of roots, and the plant 
just shooting out into growth, as it should be, shift it, if 
in a 3-in. pot, into 5-in. or 6-in., or if in a 5-in., into a 
7-in., using two parts loam, and one each of leaf soil and 
sandy peat, plenty of sand, and no manure. Give good 
drainage and pot firmly, ramming the soil all round the old 
ball with a piece of lath. When rooted out give plenty of 
^ater, and sprinkle or syringe overhead occasionally. Stop 
all strong snoots when they have grown about 1 ft. up to 
iihe middle of June; if stopped later, the flowers will be few. 
Train the shoots, which are rather long and straggling, 
•either out into a large flat trellis, or tie to strings or wires 
up the centre or sides of the window. A very good plan is 
to stick three or four neat stakes round the sides of tne pot, 
and train the shoots round and round, gradually ascending 
as well. The plant will flower iu August or September. It 
needs plenty of light and air. When flowering is over, 
shorten back all the long shoots to about half their length, 
and keep dryish through the winter. In spring, when the 
plant snows signs of growth, cut back all shoots to 2 in. 
or 3 in. from the old wood, and when started again re-pot. 
Cuttings of side shoots 3 in. long taken off in June or July, 
and inserted in pots in very sandy soil, will root readily under 
a bell-glass. 

Primulas (Chinese) make capital window or room 
plants where the air is not very bad. They bloom profusely 
•throughout the winter. Many complain that they damp 
ofi" at the collar, but this is caused by actual frost, or more 
often by over- watering in too low a temperature. If watered 
freely, these should be in a warm greenkovsL^^ % tcl ^ ^OsS^ 
room give but little. A good pTevenW^e \s \» ^xyJ^ *^ ^'^^$. 
^smaD. lamps of charcoal or a heap oi dr^ siWet ^^^^ xqv5»- 
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the collar of each plant, and instead of watering from above, 
stand the plants, when dry, in a pail of tepid water, half 
way up the pots onhj, for ten minutes or so. This moistens 
the roots and keeps the collar dry. For directions for 
raising, see page 192. The hardy varieties of Primulas, 
includmg the many forms of the common Primrose, and 
the Sieboldii, amoena, and japonica varieties, as well as 
P. denticulata, minima, purpurea, and others, are very 
suitable for culture in pots, on the sill or inside the window. 
A good sandy loam, with some leaf -mould, suits nearly all 
these. Keep always moist, except when at rest, and protect 
from hot sun. 

Saxifragas are useful for pots outside. These prefer 
a shady position in summer, with abundance of water; 
in winter to be kept rather dry. Most of the kinds may 
be grown in this way, for the smaller sorts use the soil 
recommended for Mesembryauthemums ; but for the stronger 
growing ones, Stich as crassifolia, ligulata, pellata (the 
umbrella plant), or Wallacei, use good strong loam, and 
feed with manure water when in fu,ll growth, that is, unless 
grown in very large pots. The flowers of many of these are 
very beautiful, and good for cutting. 

Sedums (Stonecrops) and Sempervivums usually do well 

in pots or on rockwork. A light porous soil, such as that 
named for Mesembryauthemums, suits them well, and, as 
a rule, drought does not hurt them, though some Sedums 
do well rather moist. Sedum spectabile and S. Sieboldii 
variegatum seem to be the most easily grown in towns, but 
S. anglicum, corsicum, glaucum, pulchellum, and Lydium, 
are all good, of trailing habit ; and S. acre and acre aurea, 
hispanicum, and many others, may be tried. 

Of Sempervivums (S. tectorum) the common houseleek 
.is the hardiest, and will grow anywhere — on the roof of a 
house or shed, in a pot or anyhow almost, where it cannot 
get too much damp. S. Boisseri is good ; S. arachnoideum 
(the cobweb plant) very curious (this one is not hardy). 
S. arboreum and repens both curious ; and calcareum, globi- 
ferum, montanum, arvense, spinosum, and many others, may 
be used for bedding. 

Spirsea japonica. — This is a very elegant plant, with 
deeply cut fern-like foliage and spikes of small white 
flowers in spring, after the style of the common Meadow 
Sweet, to which it is a near relation. This plant re- 
quires good sandy loam and abundance of water when in 
£frowth, like the Aram Lily. It is well to set the pot in 
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a saucer of water wlien in flower in warm weather, as it 
should never get diy. Like the Arum, too, this plant is far 
better planted out in the open air in summer after the 
flowers are over. Turn out of the pots, dividing the roots if 
necessary, into a sunny border of deep, rich soil, and give good 
soakings of water in dry weather all through the summer. 
The Spiraea is hardy, and need not be taken up in autumn, 
though this may be done if desired early; but for spring 
blooming it is quite soon enough to take up and pot in 
6-iii. pots in January or February. When potted, take 
the plants to a greenhouse, frame, or window (inside); do 
not give much water till they begin to grow, then afford 
plenty, and give liquid manure as well when the flower-buds 
appear. Under ordinary circumstances the plants begin to 
grow in March and flower in May, but they may bS had 
much earlier by forcing. S. palmatum is a handsome plant, 
with rosy crimson flowers ; a more recent introduction, and 
very desirable. It requires the same treatment. 

Stocks. — These are very sweet and pretty for the window 
or balcony. Instructions for rearing these will be found on 
p. 76. Proceed as directed there, and when strong enough 
— about 3 in. high — plant out 6 in. or 8 in. apart in the boxes. 
They may be also pricked out singly into 6-in. pots, or into 
3-in., and shifted, but it is rather a difficult matter to grow 
good plants in pots. To do them well they should be plunged, 
and cold frames are best to grow them in. 

Thunbergias are splendid climbers, only running about 
4 ft., with a profusion of white, buff, and orange flowers ; 
some with black eyes, which are ver^ quaint and pretty. 
Plant in boxes, a few together, or 3 or 4 in a 5-in., 6-in., or 7- in. 
pot ; they do best in a light porous soil, with .good drainage. 
Most are annuals, and should be sown in heat in March or 
April, and pricked off or potted when 2 in. high. They will 
come up in a pot or box covered with a sheet of glass in a 
warm sunny window (inside) in May. A sunny, or partially 
sunny, aspect is desirable, and strings should be placed for 
them to cling to. They will grow and flower well almost 
anywhere. 

Verbenas will only be planted out in boxes, when, if 
allowed to ramble and droop over the sides, or neatly pegged 
down, they will look very pretty. For directions see p. 79. 
The varieties montana, teucrioides, and venosa are suitable 
for growing in boxes, as well as the ordinary kinds. 

Finally, we would call the attention of all window gardeners 
to the following rules : — 
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1. Always get good, strong, healthy plants to start with, 
and keep them in health by giving them good soil — some- 
thing that they can obtain plenty of nourishment from. A 
well-fed plant is seldom attacked by insects or other diseases, 
which w5l often seize upon and kill a half-starved one. 

2. Keep your plants clean by frequent sponging of the 
leaves of such as have these large and smooth enough for 
the purpose, and by syringing or sprinkHng. Also free from 
insects by hand-picting preferably to fumigation with 
tobacco. A soft brush and a sponge we find extremely use- 
ful, and also a piece of pointed stick wherewith to dislodge 
solitary marauders. If the plant must be smoked, put it 
into a close box or cupboard, and bum a little tobacco paper 
in a flower-pot in it. This speedily destroys all green or 
black fly or aphis. Do not wait until a plant is a mass of 
insects : it is too late then, but as soon as you see the first 
insect, destroy it at once. A stitch in time saves nine. 

3. Give little or no water to plants when at rest, especially 
in the case of deciduous ones, and plenty (but not too much) 
■when growing and flowering. 

4. Give your plants all the sun and air they can bear, but 
do not subject them to sudden chills, or changes, or draughts, 
and keep them from scorching sunshine in summer. 

6. Train them in the way they should go while they are 
young, and 

6. Do not kill your plants with kindness one day and 
neglect them the next, but treat them with constant and 
unvarying attention and care, and learn to love them, and 
they will amply repay you for all your trouble. 



PART iir. 



GSEENHOXrSES. 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too ; 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime 
There blooms exotic beautjr, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 

COWPBS. 

Bead what is written in general remarks at the commence- 
ment of this book, and you will see how advisable it is to 
have plants covered with glass in the dirty and smoky air of 
large towns, not only to keep them clean, but to create to 
some extent an artificial and more favourable atmosphere 
around them than is possible in the open air. We strongly 
advise any one who loves flowers, and has a small piece of 
garden, or a yard or flat roof suitable for the purpose, to put 
up a greenhouse or two, no matter how small, though the 
larger the better. Many will object to the expense, lor you 
certainly cannot put up anything for much less than £5, 
and if you have to pay for labour as well it will be double 
that. But " where there is a will there's always a way." 

Situatioilj &C. — A greenhouse may look east, west, north, 
or south, be m a gloomy yard, or on the top of the house — 
something may be found that will do well in it. We have 
known, miere there was no other place, the small back yard 
entirely glazed over, and shelves put up wherever one would 
go. Glass is cheap, 100 ft. of good glass, cut to size, can 
now be purchased for 128. or 14«. Timber is cheap also, if you 
go to the right place ; and any man who can use a hammer, 
saw, and plane, and has some idea of construction, can put 
up a glasshouse of some sort almost single-handed. Where 
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a choice can be made, choose a good situation, this should 
be. open, light, and airy, and exposed to as much sunshine 
as possible at all seasons. If you want a lean-to greenhouse, 
build against a wall facing as nearly south as may be, 
though east or west or almost any aspect will do. But the 
best and most useful kind of house is, in our experience, a 
low span roof running north and south, as then you get the 
full power of the sun morning and evening, just when it is 
wanted, and in the middle of the day the sun, being " end 
on," does not scorch the things as it is apt to do in a lean- 
to in summer. For winter-work, forcing, &c., perhaps a 
lean-to with a steep roof against a south wall is preferable, 
^s you want the full power of the sun at that season. But 
you can do but little in the way of forcing in towns, there is 
not light enough in the winter, and town-grown plants are 
not strong enough to stand it. 

GonstrxLCtion. — Eeturning to the span roof, a most useful 
size is from 9 ft. to 12 ft. wide and as long as may be 
desired, or can be afforded^ with a walk down the centre, and 
a flat shelf or wide stage on each side. If the house is much 
more than 12 ft. wide it will be better to have two walks, 
and a stage down the centre for taller plants, the smaller 
ones to stand on the side shelves. The angle or pitch of the 
roof may be 45° or less, and the ridge-plate, or pole, need not 
be more than 6ft. 6 in. or 7 ft. from the floor. The foot- 
paths may be sunk 1 ft. or so below the ground level, for 
•economy's sake, as in this case there will be no sides to speak 
of, or only a few courses of brickwork, or a 9 in. or 12 in. 
plank, and no glass be used except in the roof and ends. It 
is a great advantage not to have any high shelves or stages, 
so that all the plants may be below the level of the eye, for 
if you have plants stuck away far above your head they are 
often missed or forgotten, and the climbing and reachmg in 
some houses is fearful. Whereas if you have all your plantsr 
on a flat shelf or table, not more than 18 in. or 2 ft. aboye 
the floor, you can see at a glance if anything wants attention, 
can perform all watering, &c., far more easi^, and, moreoyer, 
when in flower, plants are so much more effective on a level 
below the eye, than spread about on ladder-like stages where 
you often see more of the sides of the pots than anytbmg. 
else. Where the stages are arranged as recommended, it ia a 
capital plan to fix a ledge, or board set edgewise, abont 6 in* 
deep along the front, then fill up the bed so formed with 
cocoa-nut Sbre refuse, moss, spent hops, or anything of thai 
^ort, and plunge the pots in thiB. T\na V.^«^^>2aft -^t-a oool 
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and moist, defends them from the san*s rays, and does away 
with the necessity for such frequent waterings as pots tha 
are standing free all round need. Besides, if the moss, &c. 
is kept always moist, it will greatly help to keep up a healthy 
humid atmosphere in the house, and such things as Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, &o., will do far better on such a bed 
than on open shelves ; but this plunging is not by any m^ans 
absolutely necessary. All woodwork, rafters, sash bars, 
<fec., should be as light as possible consistent with the requi- 
site strength; also, use 'large panes of glass — not less than 
1*2 in. wide, and 18 in. or 2 ft. long, is a good length. Of 
course, where there are schools and children, or a crowded 
street near and much stone-throwing occurs, it does not do 
to have very large panes, as it comes expensive to replace 
them. But on every other account have them as large as 
possible, for the dirt always collects at the laps and edges, 
and the fewer of these there are the lighter will the house be. 

Hellewell's or other similar systems of glazing dispense 
altogether with putty, xand greatly simplify construction, as 
well as producing a lighter and better house. In these there 
are only a few stout vertical rafters ; these are crossed by 
horizontal iron bars, which take the upper and lower ends of 
the panes, which are secured in their places by metal buttons, 
and their side edges are merely " butted'* together, so that 
a broken pane may be taken out and replaced in a few 
seconds. 

The construction of these span houses is of the simplest. 
A few courses of bricks, or some strong charred posts (4 in. 
by 4 in. is a good size) driven in at distances of about 4 ft., 
and mortised into the wall plates, which should be 4 or 6 in. 
by 2 or 2^ in., makes a good foundation. Then all that is 
required is the requisite number of rafters (rebated) or sash- 
bars, a ridge plate, posts and lintel at one end for the 
door, and a few lengths of small sash-bars to take the glass 
in the ends. For the rafters 3 in. by 1^ in. sash-bar stufp 
does capitally, if they are not more than 9 or 10 ft. long, 
which they will not be except in a very wide house. The end 
rafters should be 3 in. by 2 in. stuff, with a rebate on the inside. 
This completes the framework, and nothing remains but the 
glazing and painting, and a door. 

Where there is no other place available, and, indeed, in any 
case, the roof of the house, if flat, is a capital position for a 
greenhouse or conservatory. Plants like a -wvi^ «xl^ «V*?sn. 
view all round them, and perched up so \Ag\i ^«5 ^"^^ cJtiwsa. 
out of the way of a, good deal of the dirt aadL d.xx^'^. ^'aX.^-^^ 
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vail down below. Plants often do much better in such & 
position than they wonld on the level ground. 

Heating. — It is much better to have some kind of heating 
apparatus to your greenhouse if you can manage it, but this 
is not by any means absolutely necessary. Many plants, 
such as Auriculas, Carnations, Deutzias, Spirasas, the whole 
tribe of bulbs, Hyacinths, LiHes, &c., and even Azaleas and 
Camellias, can be grown without any fire-heat whatever, if a 
little covering be employed in severe frost; Chrysanthe- 
mums, too, are fine, and will fill such a house with bloom 
from the end of September to the end of January, with 
proper management ; and 3'ou may keep in a cellar, or any- 
where in the house, plenty of Greraniums, Fuchsias, <kc., in a 
dormant state through the winter, to be brought into the 
house in spring, as soon as they begin to ^ow. But, if you 
do go in for heating, do not have anythmg to do with gas. 
Never mind what the makers tell you, the fumes of gas are 
so searching and penetrating that, however arranged, some 
is almost sure to find its way among the plants, and it takeft 
a very little to spoil the health and appearance of any num- 
ber. Moreover, it is very expensive, as you will soon find out 
if you ivy it. And, unless you only want just to keep the 
frost away, do not use any of the paraffin lamp stoves ; in any 
case it is better to dispense with them. They are not at all 
expensive in the first place, certainly, and economical in use, 
nor are they injurious to plant life to any perceptible extent, 
except when much used ; but combustion of any kind should 
be avoided in the greenhouse, and as these nearly always 
emit a very unpleasant odour, and we want to keep the in- 
terior of the house as pure and sweet as possible, do not use 
them if you can get anything better. If only a very gentle 
heat is needed, nothing is better than a simple brick or tile 
flue, running along one side or end of the house, or round two 
or three sides, or down the middle, or in any convenient place. 
But, especially in the case of a lean-to, the heat, whether 
pipes or flues, should be apphed as far as possible on the out- 
side so as to keep the cold out, and not against the back wall, 
where there is little chance of frost entering. Flues may be 
built of brick, with flat tiles on the top, and to be more effec- 
tual they should be built upon, and not in or below, the 
ground or floor, and be free all round, so as to present a 
greater heating surface. Remember, too, that if you want a 
good dranght to your fire, the horizontal length of the flue 
must not exceed the height of your chimney — in fact, it 
should be rather less to draw weU, ^\i^ ^^J^a ^wiSji Viave a 
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gi'adual and Tiiiinterrupted, though it need only be a slight 
upward inclination from first to last, and be sure you have 
plenty of soot-doors, or leave a loose brick (to be put in with 
a little mortar or clay) at all the angles, so that you can 
easily and frequently sweep the flues and keep them clean. 
The best form for a fireplace or furnace is that of a deep 
square or oblong pit, lined with fire-bricks, the grate at the 
bottom, and the door or feeding-hole at the top. Eight 
inches square, or 6 in. by 8 in. or 9 in., and 15 in. to 2 ft. 
deep from the firebars to the top, is a good size for a small 
house. If there is a nearly air-tight door to the ashpit, with 
a proper draught regulator, and the fire is carefully attended 
to and made up at night, it will keep in in such a furnace as 
this for six, eight, or even ten hours at a stretch without 
attention. It is much better to have the damper or regulator 
below the fire than at any other point. But it is out of the 
province of this book to pursue this subject any further. 
But by far the best method of heating, be it greenhouse, 
frame, or pit, is by means of hot-water pipes, and as a very 
good apparatus — stove, boiler, pipes, and all fittings suitable 
for a moderate-sized house — can now be purchased complete 
for about £5, we strongly prefer the use of such to any other 
arrangement. The stove or furnace should be placed outside 
the house, and only the pipes carried inside ; or, if economy 
and effectiveness is to be studied, a better plan is to construct 
a flue, running along inside the house as well, from the fire- 
place to the chimney ; and if the flow-pipe from the boiler, 
instead of going straight into the pipes, is carried along, 
using a tube 1 in. or \\ in. in diameter, inside this flue, and 
then into the heating pipes at the other end, a still further 
gain will result. In this case the flue should be made pro- 
portionately larger, and should be frequently swept, and the 
pipe kept clean. For a house not more than 10 ft. wide a 
<50uple of 4-in. pipes carried along under the front stage if a 
lean-to, or a single ^-in. or 5-in. pipe carried right round if a 
span-roof house, will, if properly worked, keep up a tempera- 
ture of 40° or 45° in the house during most cold nights in an 
English winter. 

Yentilatioil should be provided for by means of sliding or 
lifting lights at the top, and, if the sides are glazed, some of 
the sashes should be hung on hinges, and it is a very good plan 
to have a small opening nere and there, with a sliding door, in 
the wall beneath the front stage or shelf ,opeTim^ crc^\,^*OcL^Sss:J^- 
water pipes, so that you may ^mit a.\\\>\\ft aa\>^^"^ 05^\sv€)^^;^^ 
he thus warmed before it reaclies t\ie p\aa\» m <i;^^^««^^^^- 
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Kinds of Plants to Grow.— Supposing a greenhouse or 
glass structure of some kind has been constructed, let U8 
consider what classes of plants are most suited for different 
positions, &c. In a house facing south, or nearly so, or if a 
span roof, if exposed to a good portion of the day's sunshine^ 
the ordinary run of flowering greenhouse plants had better 
be employed — Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., and 
unless a proper set of blinds for shading are provided, we 
would advise having a Vine trained over the roof, or some 
other suitable climber. The Vine wiU be leafless during the 
winter, when the plants need all the light they can g«t, and 
under cool treatment will not break into leaf before the end 
of March or April, by which time many bedding plants may 
be removed into cold frames for hardening off, and the things 
that are left — Fuchsias, Begonias, Ferns, <fec. — ^will be grate- 
ful for the shade afforded by the Vine leaves during the 
summer ; but it must be borne in mind that these must be 
pretty well thinned out, or the shoots kept a good distance 
apart, so as to prevent there being anything like gloom in the 
house, as is sometimes seen, and is very injurious to any- 
thing growing beneath, except perhaps Ferns, and even 
these are better to have a fair amount of light. 

Much the same class of plants would do in a house facing^ 
east or west, but you will find that you will want a good 
deal more fire-heat in winter and spring, and get less bloom, 
then than if the house looked more south; though in 
summer many things, such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., in 
pots will do better in a shady house than a very sunny one, 
as they are apt to get so very hot, and the flower-buds being 
forced on too rapidly open before they have attained perfec- 
tion, and fall or drop to pieces almost as soon as open ; and» 
besides this, there is a good deal of scorching of flowers and 
leaves unless shading is very carefully attended to. We 
should, however, prefer to grow a good proportion of Ferns, 
Begonias, &c., in such a shady house. Calceolarias (herba- 
ceous) and Cinerarias, too, like a shady place when in flower, 
but remember that the freedom and fineness of the bloom of 
nearly all kinds of plants depends greatly upon the amount 
of sunshine previously absorbed by them, which has hardened 
and solidified the tissues, and laid the foundation 0^ plentiful 
flower-buds to be developed by-and-by. 

Hothouse or Stove rlants.— Although we have not had 

nearly- such a wide experience in the growth of hothouse, or 

jnore commonly called stove, plants in town, as of green- 

Jiouae Aud hardier subjects, yet aAi o\]it \ifA^&^^\sX>\A'Uae 
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conclusion that, as a rule, all those rapid and vigorous 
growing tropical plants, flowering or otherwise, that require- 
plenty of heat ana moisture and but little air or ventilation, 
will, with proper treatment, succeed better than most green- 
house plants, which generally need such a free supply of 
fresh air to keep them in health. The limitation of air is 
indeed, where this is so impure, an obvious advantage, and 
if plants that need but little of it are supplied with plenty of 
the other elements in which they delight — viz., heat, light, 
and moisture, it is only reasonable to conclude that they 
will do well, and our experience confirms this theory. Im 
fact, we have had, with very little trouble and only ordinary 
attention, such things as Begonias, Grloxinias, Achimenes, 
and some exotic Ferns, not to mention Cannas and other 
more grossly growing tropical subjects, as fine as anyone 
would wish to see, in the very heart of London and nearly^ 
if not quite, equal to what could be produced in the country^ 
and this in an atmosphere that was almost certain death to* 
Boses, Heaths, and other greenhouse plants. As a com- 
mencement we would recommend such strong-growing sub- 
jects as Begonias (foliage), Caladiums, Dracaanas, Gloxinias^ 
Achimenes, Hedychiums, Justicias, Marantas, Musas, Palms,. 
Hibiscus, Tydasas, &c., to be tried at first, though there is no- 
reason why Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Stephanotis, and 
others should not be done well, with care, in most places. 

Therefore a hothouse or stove either in addition to, or 
even in place of what would be more properly termed a 
greenhouse, would, with a suitable choice of subjects, give as- 
good and most probably a better return for the care and 
trouble bestowed upon it than a greenhouse proper. But it 
is, as a rule, useless to attempt anything in the way of forc- 
ing plants, properly so called, in town ; not that the actual 
process itself might not be performed, at least to some extent, 
though in winter there is scarcely enough clear and whole- 
some light to allow of any great amount of heat being 
applied, for it is a well-known gardening maxim that heat 
must be pro)X)rtioned to light, or the growth induced will be^ 
"weak and worse than useless ; but the chief reason is that 
town-grown ])lants are not strong enough in themselves tO' 
stand the ordeal of forcing ; the result in most cases would 
be plenty of growth and no bloom, or very little, and we 
have often had the plants die after the process. The only 
way would be to obtain fresh country-groYn\^\^*^^^»^^^'«^^ 
ject them at once to only a very geuWe sjoSl yo^^^"^^"^^ ^^^^^^^,2^, 
of warm treatment, so as to obtam a ^o"^ oS. >\o%'aKf£sv 
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jnonth or two before the time it would otherwise appear. 
This might be done satisfactorily with great care, and all 
bulbs, &c., potted in the autumn, might, when the pots were 
filled with roots, /DO gently forced advantageously, so as to 
make an early display ; as much air as possible should be 
given them, tW plants must be close to tne glass, and have 
file benefit of every ray of light and sunshine that can be 
afforded them. 

Where expense is no object, and a refreshing oasis upon 
which the eye could rest at all times with pleasure is desired, 
we would recommend a good-sized and rather lofty conser- 
vatory to be constructed, opening, if possible, from the 
house, with ample heating apparatus and plenty of permanent 
beds or borders. This could be filled with vigorous growing 
§tove subjects, such as those mentioned above, plenty of 
Palms, Musas, and such ferns as Blechnum corcovadense, 
Cyatheas, Lomariagibba, . &c. ; abundance of heat and 
3jioisture should be given, and with ordinary care a much 
better result would be obtained than by the use of ordinary 
greenhouse plants, especially in such situations as shady or 
partially shady courts, <&c. ; as many as possible of the plants 
feh.ould be planted out in beds. 



GEITEBAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
eEEENHOXTSE. 

Though the same rules as apply to the management of 
country greenhouses also obtain here, yet there are several 
important difEerences, or 'at least modifications^ to be ob- 
served. 

Giving Air. — In the pure country air it is the rule to give 
air as often and as freely as possible, whenever the weather 
and the air outside is warm and genial enough to do so bene- 
ficially ; but in towns, especially in certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, if you keep your ventilators open as freely as 
would be advisable in pure air, you will speedily find your 
plants covered with dust and soot or " blacks," for the more 
air you admit the greater is the quantity of these objection- 
able concomitants that gain entrance as well. On the other 
hand, if the internal air is not changed often enough, or is 
not kept in a state of healthy motion, not only will the plants 
become drawn and weak, but more or less actuall}*^ unhealthj 
&s well, from, the stagnant air aiowiL^ ^i)[i^TCL\ ^q \,Wt it 
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becomes rather a delicate matter to hit the happy medium 
between the two evils. A good deal depends upon the state 
of the atmosphere. On dnll, foggy days when the smoke 
hangs heavily overhead like a pall, and the soot falls in a 
gentle and continnons shower, give as little air as possible, 
or none at all. We also notice that, say in the south of 
London, if the wind is in the north the air is far worse, from 
passing over so many miles of houses and absorbing the 
smoke from so vast a number of chimneys, than it would be 
were the wind in the opposite direction, and coming com- 
paratively fresh from the open country. Ventilate accor- 
dingly. In other suburbs the same rule applies, though of 
course varied by the situation. Also, give air more freely on 
Saturday evenings, Sundays, and on holidays, when there is 
less work, and consequently less smoke, &c., going on than 
in the middle of a busy week. It is far better, too, to give 
air at night and in the early morning, whenever the weather 
is warm enough to admit 01 this being done, than during the 
day and in the evening. All these points may seem trivial, 
but each one is a help to success, and " mony a mickle," &c., 
is a proverb we all know the truth of. Where possible we 
should prefer having all top ventilators of greenhouses 
arranged under a super-roof, so that soots could not fall 
directly inside, as they can if a simple opening is made, as by 
a sliding light. Some form of filtering the air, too, might be 
resorted to, at least roughly. Everyone knows that all the 
air that enters the Houses of Parliament is filtered through 
cotton- wool. It would hardly be worth while to employ such 
a delicate and expensive apparatus as this, but something, 
simple and yet effectual, might be arranged. 

Temperatlire. — Regarding temperature, where the plants 
are desired to be kept slowly gi'owing, and a few Rowers pro* 
duced during winter, a temperature ranging from 45° at 
night, or perhaps a few degrees lower in very severe weather, 
to 50° by day, rising to 55° or even 60° on a bright sunny 
day, will be suitable. In such a house the ventilators, or at 
least one or two of them, at the top only, should be opened a 
little, say 2 in. or 3 in., as soon as the heat approaches 50°, 
and if the sun shines and still raises it to 55 or more, and 
the outside air is not very frosty or piercing east wind, open 
all the ventilators, and, if considered judicious, give them an 
inch or two more. This will generally be sufficient during 
winter, and the openings must be closed m ^i>ckfe ^^'kc^^'^^^ 
earlier or later, according to t\i© ipte>^«Si\Ti^ ^^"^OGSTt. ^^s^ 
days of severe frost or intense iog gw© t\o «vt ^V-aJ^fc'^^'^'* 
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Iceep only jnst enongli fire-heat to maintain the necessary 
minimum temperature. Of course a difference must be made 
between a biting east wind and a soft westerly or southerly 
one, especially in spring, and as little of the former and as 
much of the latter as possible be admitted. When, as often 
happens in winter, the wind goes round to the south or west, 
vand the thermometer stands at 45° or 50° outside, even at 
night, then is the time to change the inside air thoroughly, 
and give our pets a good fresh breath. In such a case leave 
the top ventilators open all night, and if the temperature is 
rather too much lowered by this, rather use a httle gentle 
heat than shut up close and lose the benefit of the genial air. 
As the season advances and the weather gets warmer, more 
and more air must be given, using your discretion as to time 
and quantity, and even the side lights or ventilators may be 
opened a little as the heat reaches 60° with sun heat and a 
mild air outside. From May to September it is the rule to 
leave air on night and day, except when very stormy, but 
only a little should be given on bad days, and as much as 
possible on clear fine nights. In very hot weather, with a 
fierce sun, it is better to keep the house damp, pretty close, 
and shaded, to keep the heat down in the daytime, as evapo- 
ration goes on so rapidly and is so exhausting at such times, 
and ventilate principally at night. But beware of cats, 
when the ventimtors are left open all night ; they are very fond 
of poking into strange places, and you may find sad havoc in 
the morning. 

In a house where plants that require more heat and mois* 
ture are grown, sucn as exotic Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
&c. ; there is little need at any time for anything but top 
ventilation ; indeed, if specially built, no side ventilators need 
be provided. The temperature of such a place, which would 
in reality be a cool stove or intermediate house, may be any- 
thing from 50° to 60° by night in winter, with a rise of 5° or 
1 0° in the daytime, varying slightly according to the class of 
plants grown, to 70° or 80° or 85° by day in summer ; in this 
oase give a little air whenever the temperature rises to 65° 
and more as it nears 75° or so. In such a house little or no 
fire-heat is needed during the summer months. 

In a erreenhouse proper, where bedding plants, &c., are only 

to be just kept ahve and in health, and where Cinerarias, 

Calceolarias, &c., are grown for spring blooming, 35° or 40® 

Bt night will be suitable in winter, rising to 50° by day, or a 

I/ttle more on bright days, and wi Tosfj \iQ ©.ven, if mild, 

whenever the temperature exceeds 4^^. 
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Watering.— The instructions previously given on this sub- 
ject hold good here. On the whole, more water will be 
required, and may be given, than in a country greenhouse, 
especially in the way of overhead waterings, or the use of the 
syringe, which can be scarcely overdone in dry and hot 
weather, but do not go so far as to induce mildew ; this is 
apt to occur in houses where the plants are watered late and 
shut up close at night, but if air is left on there will be 
but little danger. In >?inter water and sprinkle overhead 
about mid-day, between 11 and 12 o'clock, but the latter 
should only be done in bright weather or when much fire- 
heat is used. In spring and autumn water early in the 
morning before the sun gets on the foliage, or it will scorch 
or scald if wet. If the house is shut up at night see that the 
leaves, &c., are pretty dry when it is done ; but in summer 
all watering is best done in the evening, giving a good soak- 
ing after a not day in July or August, and a shower again 
early in the morning if the day promises to be hot and bright 
But spare all expanded flowers as much as you can ; they 
get so spoiled with the wet. Always use water a few degrees 
higher than the average temperature of the house. Some 
^considerable experience is requisite to maintain just sufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere of a green or other house, and 
yet not too much— in fact, to hit the happy medium. If the 
air is too much charged with moisture you will have mildew 
and damping off, and though many plants will make a good 
leaf growth, yet the blooming will not be nearly so free as if 
the air were "irier, neither at the time nor afterwards, from 
the tissues becoming soft and watery. On the other hand» 
if the air is too dry you will not only lay yourself open to 
visits from led spider, thrip, and aphis, very unwelcome 
intruders in a greenhouse, but your plants will become stunted 
and scraggy in appearance, with small leaves and flowers, and 
the foliage will speedily turn yellow and fall off. The former 
oxtreme is most likely to occur in the dull, damp days of 
autumn, befcre there is any necessity for fire-heat, which, by 
promotmg a circulation of air, speedily checks any tendency 
to damp. Also in summer when growth is so rapid, and so 
much water las to be used, if a few dull, wet days come, be 
•careful to keep the foliage pretty dry. So make it a rule to 
«yringe overhead very httle, or not at all, in dull weather, 
when there is no sun to promote evaporation. If mildew 
does appear, dust lightly with flowers 01 aul^hxvx^T^TCiSs^'i*^^ 
decayed paris, and give more air. T!:\ie «i\t Oca^^-^ ^'^'^ ^^'^v^ 
^y when mich flre-neat is used, and ©ape^isaSV-^ ^comx^^^*^ ^ 
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weather, or when east winds prevail ; but.be careful how you 
use the syringe while the pipes are hot ; do not wet them, a* 
the rank steam is very injurious, and sprinkle the plants 
themselves only occasionally. By far the best way to pro» 
mote air-moisture is to keep the floor, paths, stages, &c.^ 
well damped. 

Shading. — In summer, if your house is very sunny, unless- 
there are various climbers on the roof, have calico blinds or 
light shading of some sort arranged so that it can be pulled 
up and down with but little trouble, and whenever the sun is 
hot bring these into use from about 11 a.m. to 3 or 4 in the 
afternoon, or any time so that the plants may have two or 
three hours of gentle sunshine in the morning, the same at 
night, and be protected from tierce heat in the middle of the 
day ; but do not allow the shading to remain for any time if 
th6 sun disappears, or longer than it is absolutely needed at 
any time. If you have no blinds, a piece of whiting, well 
dissolved in water, so as to be of about the consistency of 
new milk, and squirted over the roof with a syringe breaks 
the sun's ray nicely, but we prefer movable shading, as this 
can be removed and the full light admitted, and we find that 
the whitening has a tendency to prevent the plants flowering 
as freely as they would do otherwise, and besides it makes 
such a mess of anything it may light upon. 

Cleanliness. — Above all, keep everything neal and clean> 
both inside and outside the house ; if time can le spared, it 
is a capital plan to turn the house out every weel, or at least 
once a fortnight, to wash or wipe down the shelves, clean the 
glass, look over ever plant, water and stake, &c.,as required,, 
and then return all to their places, arranging them freshly 
and efiectively. It is astonishing what a difiereice a period- 
ical turn-out and cleaning makes to the appearance of a- 
greenhouse. 

Insects. — These are frequently very troublesone, and if not 
kept down will speedily destroy any number of plants. So 
that if you wish to have nice healthy plants the insects vfixhst 
be banished by some means. In a well-cared-for louse, where 
everything is kept clean and neat, and a heallhy growing 
atmosphere maintained, they will seldom or never appear 
in any quantity ; bat neglect in any shape, especially in 
the way of watering, is almost sure to bring about a sad 
state of things in a short time. Those kinds tbat are most 
commonly troublesome are the Aphis or Grein Fly, the 
Bed Spider, and the Thrip. 

^Jie Aphis or Green Ply.— This la-w^W. Viio^Tx,^Ti^\}ft& 
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most common of these pests. It is very frequently found 
on Cinerarias and Calceolarias, and sometimes on the fancy 
Geraniums and Fuchsias. This pest is caused by neglect, 
and by an atmosphere that is too hot and dry ; it is almost • 
sure to attack weakly plants, while healthy and vigorous 
ones seem to have but little attraction for it. The standard 
remedy is fumigation with tobacco, and where it has gained 
a fair footing amongst a number of plants there is nothing- 
to be done but to shut up the house tightly some evening 
when there is not much wind, taking care that all the^ 
foliage of the plants is quite dry, and give a thorough fumi- 
gating by burning^ enough tobacco-paper in a pot to fill the 
house with smoke for two or three hours ; but care must be 
taken that at no time are the fumes so thick as to prevent 
one seeing, dimly, of course, the other side of the house, or 
tender plants will suffer. K very bad give another similar 
smokiug early next morning, and afterwards syringe every- 
thing in the house well. This will usually be quite effectual ; 
but, as before stated, we do not recommend fumigation in 
the town greenhouse if it can possibly be avoided, preferring, 
to keep all plants clean, healtny, and growing, and to pick 
off the first insect by hand as soon as seen, on the plan of. 
" prevention being better than cure," as it undoubtedly is. 
A judicious use of the syringe is a great help in keeping 
this pest, as also the next-mentioned one, in check. 

The Red Spider comes next. This is a very minute* 
insect, so small as often to escape observation till much 
damage has been done, which appears in immense numbers 
on the underside of the leaves of many plants, chiefly in 
summer, and speedily destroys the fohage, causing it to 
turn first yellow, then brown, and finally to wither and 
decay. The insects, however, are not properly termed red ;. 
being so minute it is difficult to say what colour they really 
are, but yellow would be much more correct. These are not 
often found in a cool, well -ventilated greenhouse, unless 
great neglect in the watering has taken place ; but in hot- - 
houses or stoves, or wherever a high temperature is main- 
tained, constant care must be taken to keep them at a 
distance- They are invariably produced by too hot and dry 
an atmosphere, and where this is the case for any length of 
time they are sure to appear. The preventive is to keep > 
up, by regular syringing, evaporation, &c., a proper and 
reasonable humidity in trie air, and where only a. fe^ "W^'s* 
appeared they may usually be diaVodg^^ \y3 ^'^ ^-^ys^'gis\5£, 
the plants, particularly the undei sv^L^b ol ^«i lO^^z^^ ^' 
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forcibly as they will bear witbont injury. The best way of 
doing this with pot plants is to lay tnem on their sides on a 
lawn or other suitable place ; in this way you can get at 
the foliage all round without making the soil too wet. Yery 
gentle sulphur fumes is also ffood remedy. This may be 
caused by dusting a little of the flowers of sulphur on the 
heating pipes when these are moderately hot, or by placing a 
little on a piece of slate in the sun ; but you must not go 
and set, say, half an ounce or an ounce of sulphur actually on 
fire in a house, as we have known done by ignoramuses, with 
the inevitable result of killing every plant in the house 
outright. What is wanted is the fumes so gentle as to be 
only ]ust perceptible to the smell on entering the house, but 
this should be tept up for some days to do any good. When 
the Spider becomes very numerous the insects protect them- 
selves by a minute web, and when this ^oint is reached it 
will be found difficult to eradicate. Syringing with pretty 
strong soft soap, or size, and water (warm), allowing this to 
remain on for a day or two, and then a good syringing with 
water at 120°, is good and effectual treati!nent. 

Thrips. — These are small white insects, very similar in 
appearance to the human parasite — lice. They settle on 
the under surface of the leaves, usually on or near the 
midrib, and by puncturinff the arteiies, speedily injure and 
•destroy the foliage, to the great detriment of the plant. 
These are nearly always accompanied by what appears to be 
numerous small black blotches of some sticky substance, 
like dirty gum, on the leaves (underneath), which is doubt- 
less produced by the insects themselves. This may be 
washed off by a sponge. Thrips are frequently found on 
Azaleas, Fuchsias, and such plants. They are produced, 
like the others, by dryness in the atmosphere, or at the 
root, or both. Fumigation and syringing the foliage forcibly 
are the only remedies, and are usually soon successful. 

The Scale or Coccus is sometimes found upon Orange 

trees, Camellias, Bouvardias, and such hard-wooded plants, 

but seldom seems to trouble Greraniums, Fuchsias, &c. It 

is a small insect with a shell something like a very minute 

ix)rtoise, clinging tightly to the stem or midrib of the leaves. 

When it gains any great hold of a plant it produces in 

addition a quantity of black fungus on the stems and leaves, 

particularly of Oranges. Soft soap and water, applied with 

a sponge, this allowed to dry on for a day or two, and then 

B ^ood syringing with quite warmwatet ^illxLaually remove 

i^heae eSectuallj. This completer \.\ie \\^. 
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We will now consider what plants are most suitable for 
the town greenhonse. Those marked * are more suitable 
for a shady house, and those with a t are winter and early 
spring bloomers, and should have a moderately warm and 
genial temperature at that time, to induce them to flower 
freely. The letter c before a plant indicates that a cold 
house , without fire or artificial heat is sufficient ; s signifies 
that the plant needs stove, or at least warm, treatment — ^that 
is, the greenhouse should be kept closer, warmer, and 
moister than would suit other things, though good strong 
plants of many of these will often do well in the warmest 
end of an ordinary greenhouse. 

Greenhouse Plants that will do well with ordinary care. 

Arum (Calla) Lilies (Kichardia 
sethiopica) 
cf* Auriculas 

Begonias, flowering^ 
f Bulbs (Hjacintbs, Tulips, &c.) 
Calceolarias (shrubby) 
c Carnations 
cChrjsanthemums 
^Ferns (some robust kinds) 
Eicus elastica, Cooperi, Par- 

celli, and *repens 
*Fucbsias (some kinds) 
Geraniums (Zonals) 



cLiliums 
Lobelias 
Mimulus 
Musk 

!Nicotiana, of sorts 
Pelargoniums (show and fancy, 

but not tricolour Zonals) 
Petunias (single and double) 
f Primulas (Chmese), as weU as 
cCortusoides, amoena, and 
Sieboldii varieties 
cSpiraea japonica 
vallota purpurea 



Clvmhera, Sfc, 



Clematis 

Cobaea scandens variegata 
Passiflora coerulea 
Plumbago capensis and rosea 



Solanum jasminoides and jas- 
miniflorum 
sTacsonia Von Volxemi 
Tropaeolum (tuberous) 
oYines 



Annuals. 



AmaranthuB in variety 
Balsams 
sGlobe Amaranth 
Ipomseas 



Phlox Drummonnii 
Salpiglossis 
Schizanthus 
Thunbergias 



Plants that will grow and flower well with ea/re, special soil, 
8fc., or thai would he suitable for suburban districts. 

fAbutilons Cactus, of sorts 

8*Achimene8 'Calceolarias, herbaceous 

Aralias f*CameUiaA 
f* Azaleas (Ghent and American CaxmttA 

preferable to Indian) ^Omiecwn&A 
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Coleus (s in winter) 
+Correa8 
fCyclamen 
c+Cytisus 
crBeutzias 
Diplacus 

sDracsBnas, such as australis, 
congesta, Cooperi, nutans, ru- 
bra, terminalis, and Yeitchii 
Echeverias 
fEpacris 

Genetyllia 
ftienistas 
8* Gloxinias 



fHabrothamnus 

Hydraugea 

Izidigofera 

Lantanas 

Mesembryanthemums; and 9 

few other succulents 
cMyrtus (Myrtles) 
*Orange (Citrus in variety 
sPalms, of sorts 

Bhododendrons (small-growing; 
greenhouse kinds) 
f Tree Carnations 

Veronicas, in variety 



Many plants, snch as Abutilons and others, will grow and 
Ibok well, but it is difficult to induce them to flower, except 
very sparsely. We have had fine plants of A. Due de 
Maiakoff, grown in London, that looked beautiful, but never 
showed a bud; but as soon as brought into the country, 
burst into full bloom almost directly. But this variety is 
not a free bloomer, the best in this respect are Boule de 
Neige and Darwinii, tessellatum ; so that you must not expect 
to get as much bloom from these, and, indeed, most hard- 
wooded plants, as in the country. But a good deal may be 
done by careful treatment. The bloom of a good many 
plants depends to a great extent upon a free growth having 
teen made some time previously, but this must be weU 
hardened or ripened ; this is accomplished by exposing the- 
plant to plenty of sun and air and a drier atmosphere;; 
standing or plunging in a sheltered sunny place where 
practicable is a very good way of doing this. If the plant 
does not show for bloom at the proper season, even after 
these precautions have been taken, partially withholding 
water, and giving the plant a drier, and, if possible, slightly 
warmer temperature, will often induce the buds to snow ; 
when they do so, give plenty of water and liquid manure, 
and treat liberally so as to cause the blooms to develop 
properly, and come large and fine. 

Very few of the more delicate New Holland plants will 
do any good; strong plalits grown in the country and 
brought into town will look well for a time, and with careful 
treatment will perhaps bloom more or less for a year a two, 
hut sooner or later they will lose their health and appearance 
by degrees, and the blooms may be fewer and poorer till at 
last there are none at all, and after a time the poor thing ffives 
up the ghost altogether. And yet, with care, we have been 
ahle to keep Epacris and Correas in a healthy and fiowering 
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state for years, so that these, with a few others, may be taken 
as exceptions. Bnt yon cannot do anything^ with any kind of 
Heath (Erica): they inevitably and speedily perish. Even 
such hardy things as Dentzias and Genistas, that are snch 
profuse bloomers, and so easy to cultivate in anything like 
fresh country air, or even in a suburb or small town, though 
they will grow and look well with care, yet the blooms get 
fewer and poorer each year, till in three or four years* time 
they become but barren cumberers of the ground. 

The only way to get these and other hardwooded plants, 
such as Azaleas, <&c., to do any good, is to take them in 
hand early, as soon as ever the flowering is over, and even 
this should be hastened a little, if possible, as if left to 
themselves, instead of flowering in March or April, as they 
would in the country, it is May or June before they will do 
80 in the heart of a large town. As soon as the bloom is 
over, do what pruning is requisite, having previously 
hardened the plants a little, and remove them to a light 
house or pit wnere they can have a temperature of 60° or 
70°, or 10° more for Azaleas; and here, with frequent 
syringings overhead, a moist atmosphere, . and a liberal 
supply of clear and manure water at the root, force them 
to grow freely for a couple or three months, admitting, 
however, a sufficient amount of air to prevent the growth 
being weak or sickly. Then gradually harden oft, and 
expose to plenty of sun and air towards the autumn, so 
as to get the new wood well ripened. But in such an 
operation as this it is of the greatest importance that the 
bouse or pit employed should be very light and open, that 
the plants should be kept close to the glass, and that each 
•;hould be allowed plenty of room, or the growth made, if at 
all crowded or in an indifierent light, will be so weak as to 
be useless. 

It is, however, better and simpler to be content with 
quickly growing and vigorous plants, such. as Geraniums, 
!retunias, herbaceous Csdceolarias, &c., that may be raised 
fresh and frequently from seeds or cuttings, that do not 
need any resting period, in which plants invariably get 
debilitated and injured, and that may be grown on quickly 
and flowered before they have suffered much from the 
unfavourable surroundings. Almost the only things that 
can be propagated by cuttings, and kept year after year 
without apparent deterioration, are the different varieties of 
Geraniums and Pelargoniums (always excepting the tricolor 
zonals, which are far more delicate than any of the other 
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branches of this family), and Fuchpias, and with these alone 
a grand display may be made. 

Th& Her Daceons Calceolaria is a flower that is far too 

little known or cultivated, and yet it maybe grown, and 
grown well, anywhere with a little care and the help of glass. 
The flowers of these are so unique, so difierent from anything 
else, and the splendour and richness of the colour and 
markings on some of the newer varieties especially are 
almost unapproached by any other flower. We do not say 
that anything equal to Mr. James* prize winners could be 
grown in St. Thomas's Street or the Borough, but we have 
had many a plant as flne as eye could wish to see, and that 
would have taken a prize at most shows, that were grown 
in such a neighbourhood. But these plants must have 
constant and unfailing attention, for they are troublesome 
things, at least to those who consider it a trouble to attend 
to them. Once checked thoroughly and they never get over 
it, and of all the plants we are acquainted with, we know of 
nothing so liable to be attacked by, and that are so speedily 
and irretrievably damaged by green fly as these. So that 
constant care, nand-picking of insects, &o., is necessary; 
but there is no flower that grows that not only admits of, 
but is greatly benefited by, being petted, to such an extent 
as the Calceolaria. We never fumigate plants with tobacco if 
it can possibly be avoided^ they get far too much smoke 
as it is ; so for all kinds of msects we depend almost entirely 
on syringing and hand-picking. A apiece of pointed stick 
and a sponge and soft orush are very useful. Our rule^ 
especially for what are called "dirty" plants, such as 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, was to look over the plants 
every day or nearly so, and if only one insect could be seen^ 
destroy it at once, and then it never becomes a hundred. 
Of course, this would not do in large places where hundreds 
of plants are grown, but where only a dozen or two of these 
sorts of things are kept it is easy enough. The foregoing 
remarks apply to Cincerarias in an almost equal degree;, 
only keep them clean and keep them growing, and they 
must flower well. Then take 

Auriculas.-;- What can be more delicately beautiful than 
these old-fashioned plants? They are not like the last, 
showy flowers, but they have a loveliness entirely their 
own and though they will probably never become general 
favourites, still they nave made great strides in popularity 
the last few years ; and they are certain to improve now that 
moie attention is being paid to them. Devote as mudi 
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accommodation to these as you can ; they will do well either 
in cold houses or frames, and with these alone you have a 
constant object of interest, and a show of insurpassablc love- 
liness each spring. 

Caiuations, too, are an army in themselves, and to any 
one possessing a light airy house, and no means of heating 
it, we would say, fill it partially, if not entirely, with Car- 
nations in pots. 

We now proceed to give practical instructions for the 
successful growth and flowering of some of the most suitable 
and favourite plants for the town greenhouse. 

AbutUons. — The culture of these is described on p. 111. 
In the greenhouse it is much the same. Keep the plants 
close to the glass, and do not let them get drawn up or leggy. 
Old plants, when they have got too taU and large, should be 
hardened by partially withholding water, and exposing to 
plenty of air and sun some time in summer ; then cut back 
pretty hard, and if they are then removed to a close warm 
nouse or pit, but little water given at the root, and an occa- 
sional sprinkle overhead, they will soon break freely ; expose 
a little then, and when the shoots are 1 J in. long re-pot, shakings 
away most of the old soil, and replacing in a smaller pot. 
Keep close for a time again, and give but little water till 
the pot is getting full of roots, then give plenty, and a little 
liquid manure when pot-bound and in growth. Never give 
this stimulant or any other to plants at or going to rest. 
Cuttings of well-hardened and robust tops about 4 in. long, 
inserted in pots of very sandy soil, well drained, and placed 
in a close frame, with neat of 70° or 75°, or under a bell-glass 
in a warm greenhouse, will root readily in summer. When 
rooted, pot off singly in sandy soil into 3-in. pots, and shift 
on as required. If the points of the shoots are frequently, 
pinched out while the plants are youn^, a fine bushy habit, 
which is much preferable to long stragghng shoots, will result. 

Achiiaeiies* — These require warm treatment, but are 
otherwise very easily grown. They consist of small corms- 
or tubers, which should be started in early spring, or any 
time from February to May. Put five or seven tubers in 
a 5-in. pot, or more in proportion in a larger one ; or it is 
better to start them in shallow pans in boxes, and when 
well started put in pots, as you can then arrange them 
according to strength. Use light, rich soiL Equal parts of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, or rather less loam, 
suits them well. Start them in a hotbed, or warm, moist 
atmosphere of 70° to 80°, and keep the soil almost dry. 
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or only barely moist, until when started, as they are very 
apt to rot in a wet soiL Afford good drainage. Grow 
on in a good heat of about 70°, with bottom heat as well, 
if possible, removing to a house as soon as too tall for the 
frame. Keep near the glass, ventilate carefully, and, when 
required, tie each stem up carefully to a neat stake, or train 
on to a wire trellis in the pot ; balloon-shape is best. Shade 
from hot sun at all times. Give liquid manure when coming 
into flower. After flowering water moderately, and expose to 
plenty of sun and heat to ripen. When the stems decay take 
up the corms, and store them away carefully in sand or 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse (dry) in a temperature . of not less 
lihan 45° or 50° through the winter. 

Aralias. — ^These are very handsome foliage plants. A. 
papyrifera, A. quinquaefolia,A. Sieboldii, and A. S. variegata 
are good kinds. Pot in spring, using equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil and plenty of sand. Give good 
drainage. When growing freely water liberally, and encou- 
Tage growth by frequent sy ringings overhead. In winter 
keep pretty dry. Cuttmgs strike easily in a close heat, or 
seedlings may be raised. 

Arum (Galla) Lily. — Full directions are given on -p, 117. 
It is better to plant out the roots in a border of rich soil and 
give plenty of water than to keep in pots. In the greenhouse 
Keep near the glass in a light, airy situation, and sprinkle 
over the foliage occasionally to keep it clean. Strong roots 
of these will stand forcing well, and can be had in flower at 
tilmost any time of year by proper management. 

Azaleas. — These require almost exactly the same treat- 
ment as Camellias. Valuable hints upon their successful 
culture were given on p. 157. The great point is to induce 
them to make a free and rapid growth early in the summer, 
and when the buds are well formed, to expose them gradually 
"to plenty of air and some amount of sun towards autumn, so 
as to harden them. It is of great importance that they 
should be kept cool and airy all through the winter until 
growing time comes round again. As soon as the flowers are 
over, do what pruning is necessary (this should be confined 
to shortening any rampant shoots, so as to keep the plants 
in shape), and remove to a house or pit where a rather close 
and moist heat of 60° or 65° minimum to 75° or 80° maxi- 
mum, or 5° higher will not hurt them, can be maintained. 
Whatever pot&ng is needed should be done when the plants 
are growing freely, say in June, Viut ^hen plants have 
reached 5-in. or 6'-in. pots, every otYiet -je^u^ \a Qjocv^fc ^^cs^j^ 
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to re-pot, as these plants are not rai)id growers, and are mucli 
better rather cramped at the root than otherwise. It is 
quite enough to give a top dressing of good rich soil in 
the altercate seasons. This should be done when the pot is 
dry. Scrape o£E as much as you can of the top soil without 
injuring the roots, and replace with a rich soil, such as leaf- 
mould, peat, well-rotten manure, and sand in equal parts, 
pressing it down very firmly. Water with a fine rose pot, 
or syringe for a few times till the soil is settled. When 
potting is required, turn the plants out of the pots, removing 
the old drainage and as much of the soil on the top of the 
baU as you can get, as well as all that is loose or not occupied 
by roots, and all dead roots, if any. Prepare a clean pot 
1^ in. or 2 in. larger than the old one, some clean crocks, a 
little fresh moss, and some soil, consisting of sandy, fibrous 
peat, picked over and torn up finely, and all the stems or 
roots of heather and fern removed, mixed with a little 
fibrous loam and plenty of silver sand, more or less according 
to the nature of tne peat. Put a large crock over the hole of 
the pot, then six or eight smaller ones nicely arranged above 
it, and then a handful of quite small ones little larger than 
peas; over this a layer of moss, and then enough soil t4> 
bring the collar of the plant almost level with the rim of the 
pot. Set it in the centre, and fill in some soil all rounds 
ramming it down firmly with a blunt piece of lath. Fill up 
in this way to within \ in. or f in. of the rim, and finish off, 
leaving the collar of the plant or centre of the pot rather the 
highest, and use a dash of sand on the surface. In this way 
all hard-wooded plants should be potted, the soil made firnh, 
no hollows or cavities left, and the surface rather highest ia 
the centre, so that no water may lodge there. Water care- 
fully for a time after potting, so as not to make the fresfe 
soil sour or sodden. When the plants are making growth, 
syringe overhead frequently, at least in bright weather, and 
shut up earljr in the afternoon with fire-heat. Give plenty of 
water and liquid manure at the root, and shade from hot 
sun. When the flower buds appear, admit more air, and 
gradually harden off, but always keep under glass in town* 
Keep quite cool and airy during winter, only safe from frost, 
and when the buds begin to swell for flowering, give tepid 
manure water frequently; this not only produces finer 
flowers, but the plants will grow more vigorously afterwards. 

There are so many fine kinds now in com.TCkJ5t^<b^*0aai^ "^i^ 
would be almost useless to give & »^^cNaoxi. K»^ ^jj^kj^ 
nvaraeryman would supply good ^nds. 
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Aurioxilas. — Full instructions for the cultivation of these 
under glass are given on p. 44. 

Balsams. — These are perhaps the most generally admired 
and effective of all annuals, but they are far more so when 
well grown in pots than in open borders. They succeed well 
in towns, but you cannot grow Balsams to anything like 
perfection without a place suitable to their requirements. 
This should be a low, wide, very light, and airy span-roofed 
house or pit, so that the plants may have the light all round 
them. 

The main points in the successful culture of Balsams are : 
1st, abundance of light; 2nd, plenty of room — if crowded 
they run up tall and weakly instead of branching well ; 3rd, 
plenty of air — they cannot endure a close atmosphere ; 4th, 
abundance of moisture, both at the root and overhead — 
three or four times a day will not be too much to syringe 
them in bright weather, but do not do thie when the sun is 
actually shining on the plants ; 6th, plenty of food, in the 
«hape of a li^t, very rich, and open compost, and when the 
flowering pots have filled with root, liquid manure should be 
given often, especially if the pots are small ; 6th, a gentie 
bottom heat to keep IJiem growing freely from the time the 
seed germinates till the blooms expand, when it should be 
removed; but the heat, especially in the later stages of 
•growth, should be very gentle ; none at all is better than 
too much ; 60° or 65° above and 65° or 70° at the root will 
probably be about the happy medium. 

Do not sow the seed too early, the first week in April is 
quite soon enough ; these, if grown at all quickly, will oloom 
in June or July, and sowings may be made up to the end of 
July with success. Sow the seed very thinly in wide pots 
or boxes with plenty of drainage, in a soil consisting of about 
two parts of fine leaf-mould and one part each of loam and 
«and beneath, and only leaf-mould and sand, roughly sifted, 
on the top. Place in a gentle heat of not more tnan 65°, 
but the temperature of a greenhouse will do if a piece of 
glass is placed over the pot or box ; this should be done in 
any case. As soon as the first pair of rough leaves — ^that is, 
the leaves that appear after the first smooth or seed lea;ve8 
— are pretty well expanded, take up the plants very care- 
fully with a smooth-pointed piece of lath, and pot singly in 
3-in. pots, using the same soil as recommended for the seed 
sowing ; in so doing bury the stalks pretty deeply, but leave 
the seed leaves well above ground always. At eadi sucoeed- 
^ing shift the plants should be set rather de^>6ry so that in 
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the blooming pots the seed leaves should be only just above 
ground. This is a better plan than burying all at once, as 
is generally recommended. 

After potting, keep the plants in a close frame with a 
temperature of 60° or 65° for a few days till rooted out weli, 
then accustom to plenty of air, keeping the plants within a 
few inches of the glass always, and giving each plenty of 
room. As soon as the roots have got well to the sides of the 
3-in. pots, shift into 5-in., using compost of two j^arts each of 
good fibrous loam and leaf-mould, one of rotten manure, and 
pretty well of sand, with good drainage. Pot firmly. 

The plants may again be shifbed into 7-in. or 8-in., and 
even on again, if very large plants are required, but re- 
meanber that these plants must never be kept waiting, so as 
to become at all pot-bound before the flowering pots are 
reached, or they are spoiled. While growing. Balsams are 
better plunged in a gentle heat close to the glass, and as 
eoon as the weather becomes at all warm, air should be 
given abundantly both by day and night. Good plants can 
be grown in 6-in. pots, and as soon as ever the pots in which 
they are to flower are full of roots, plenty of manure water 
ishould be given until the flowers begin to expand. Re- 
member to syringe the plants frequently in all stages of 
growth, and give them as much sun as they can bear. 
Balsams may be grown and flowered in windows (inside) 
with great success during summer. 

Begonias. — The culture of these is very simple. All of 
the kinds do with very similar treatment, but the present 
remarks are to be applied more especially to the summer 
flowering deciduous kinds, which are the most suitable for 
town culture. The foliaged varieties are extremely hand- 
some, but most of them require more heat to do really well 
than that of an ordinary greenhouse, and even with this we 
have never been able to do them well in very smoky places, 
though in the suburbs they will succeed better. 

The soil most suitable to nearly all Begonias is about 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, or less 01 the former for 
young plants, with plenty of sand and good drainage. Some 
use peat, and it does not greatly matter, but we find leaf- 
mould preferable. All deciduous kinds should in winter be 
stowed away in the pots in which they grew without being 
disturbed, and be kept pretty dry in a warm greenhouse, or 
anywhere where the temperature does not fall much below 
45° or 50° for any length of time ; a kitchen cupboard is a 
good place for these, G-loxinias, and other similar subjecns. 
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In spring do not disturb them until they show signs of 
growth ; then shake out and re-pot in small pots, keep near 
the glass, and close for a short time till growing freely. Then 
give plenty of water, and shade from fierce sun only. The 
fine-foliaged kinds, of which Eex is the type, are the better 
for being kept growing dnring winter, and to do this I 
should have a temperature of 60°, or at least 55°, to 70° at 
that season, and 70° to 80° in summer, with shade from any- 
thing like hot or bright sunshine. Shift them on as they 
grow ; but 5-in. or 6-m. pots are enough for ordinary sized 
plants. The new flowering, tuberous kinds should not be 
watered quite so freely as the others, as if over- watered they 
are apt to drop their flowers. All delight in a moist atmo- 
sphere. Seed of the tuberous kinds is now largely sold and 
grown, and if of a good strain, produces fine plants. We 
should hardly recommend a batch of seedlings being raised 
in a large town — certainly not if the air is very bad — but for 
the benefit of those inclined to try, we give directions for so 
doing. 

Take one or more 5-in. pots, the edges of which should 
have been ground quite flat and level, and fill them half full 
of broken crocks ; put a layer of moss or spent hops on this», 
and fill up to within an inch of the top with the compost 
mentioned above, only roughly shifted, or only the lumps 
picked out, and pressed down firmly. Stand in water three 
parts up the pots to soak thoroughly while you sift some 
leaf -mould with a verjr little loam, quite fine, and mix it with 
an equal quantity of silver sand. Then take the pots out of 
the water and stand them to drain while you get the seed 
and labels ready, and a piece or two of glass to cover the pots. 
When they have drained a little, put \ in., or enough to bring 
the surface up to J in, or f in. of the rim, of the sifted sou 
and sand, well mixed, press gently, and the moisture from 
below will very likely soon appear on the surface ; if it does 
not, sprinkle very gently and slightly with warm water. 
Then sow the seed, very evenly and carefully. If sown in 
January or Jb'ebruary the plants will bloom the same season^ 
if grown on quickly, but seed may be sown any time in 
summer, or up to July, to form bulbs for next year. 

The pots of seed when sown should be covered each with a 
square of glass, and placed in a house or frame with a steady- 
heat of 65° or 70°. This must be maintained, and if the soil 
gei3 dry, do not water the surface, but stand the pots in 
warm water up to within 1 in. of the level of the soil till the 
surface gets moist. When the seed \a \^fe\]L \3c^,\Sl\. at x^TssLo^re 
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the glass and give a very little air. When large enough, 
prick the strongest plants off 1^ in. apart in boxes in the same 
soil, and keep growing in a gentle heat. Do not discard the 
old pots, as seedlings will continue to appear for some time, 
80 keep in warmth ; the later and smaller seedlings often 
produce the best plants. 

Pot ofE into small 3-in. pots from the boxes when large 
enough, grow on in a genial warmth, and shift as required. 
Established plants need no artificial heat in summer, but 
will do well in an ordinary greenhouse when started. 
Begonias may be also propagated by means of cuttings put 
in heat, and the fine-foliaged kinds by taking off a strong 
leaf and pegging it down S) the surface of a light sandy sou 
in a wide pot or pan, and placing in a close heat ; these will 
rapidly root and form young tubers, which should be potted 
oflf and grown and shifted on as required. If a large strong 
leaf is used, toI^q 3 or 4 cuts in the midrib of the leaf at the 
back, plant as &bove, and a bulb will form at each cut. 

Bouvardias. — ^These have very pretty flowers, some of them 
are very sweet, and all are good for cutting ; but they will 
not do much good, unless very carefully tended, in anything 
like a smoky locality, as unless kept quite clean, healthy, and 
growing, they soon go wrong. "We do not like very old 
plants ; young ones are much more satisfactory. For winter 
flowering, for which these are very useful, cuttings should be 
struck early in spring, and for summer flowering they should 
be started the summer or autumn previous. Old plants that 
have been cut back give the best cuttings, when the shoots 
are about 3 in. long, and getting a little firm at the base 
take them off with a heel, and insert them in 3-in. pots half 
filled with drainage, then about an inch of very sandy peat, 
and filled to the brim with pure silver sand. Soak the pots 
well, and when drained put the cuttings in, 6 to 10 or so in 
each pot. Give a sprinkle overhead with tepid water to settle 
them, and stand till the foliage is dry. Then put them under 
a bell glass fitting j ust inside the rim, and plunge in a sweet 
hotbed of 70° to 75 . Take the glasses off lor an hour morn- 
ing and evening, to dry the leaves. When struck, pot off 
singly in small 60's, using sandy peat and a little loam. 
Grow on for a time in warmth, and when well rooted harden 
off. When these are quite full of roots, shift into 4 or 5-in. 
pots, using 2 parts loam, 1 peat, 1 leaf -soil, and 1 o^ ^jssR^x'aRk 
sand. Pot firmly, keep in a watm "kowsfe Icyt ^ ^l^sc^^> ^^^^ 
when ingrowth plunge out oi doota \tl «^xl ^"H.^^^^^r^^ 
they may remain till October. A. aeccm^ ^^"l\» vq?u^^ '^ 
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pots may be given if needed. In winter they will need a 
temperature of 55° to 60° to flower well. We prefer plunging 
outside in pots to planting out, as some recommend, as the 
plants are often severely injured in lifting. Keep caarefully 
watered at all times, and also clean from green or black fly 
and scale. They will flower in summer either planted out in 
good soil out of doors, or in pots in the greenhouse or window. 
A few of the best are : Jasminiflora, white flowers, swedt^ 
and veiy free ; Vreelandii, white, but scentless ; Candidissima, 
white, very neat and dwarf; Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
immense white flowers, tubes 3 or 4 in. long, and richly 
fragrant ; Bridal Wreath, white and sweet ; FlavescenSj 
creamy white, delicious scent; Elegans and Angustifolia» 
both scarlet, but the former has much the finest blooms ; and 
the Bride, blush or pink. 

Bulbs (Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, &c.). — Full directions 
for potting these, &c., will be found on p. 114. Proceed 
exactly as described there, and when the pots are full of roots 
and the growth fairly commenced, remove to a greenhouse to 
flower. They will stand a moderate amount of forcing, but do 
not put into strong heat all at once, but increase it gradually, 
and when the flowers are nearly open remove it, or take the 
plants to a cooler house, where the blooms will come finer 
and last much longer. 

Cactus. — These will not do much good in very bad places, 
but in most of the suburbs of London will succeed well with 
care. These and almost all of the succulent family should 
be potted in spring, using plenty of drainage and a compost 
of loam, peat, leaf soil, old mortar rubbish or crushed sand- 
stone, and sand in equal parts, with a little charcoal. Pot 
firmly, keep dry when at rest, and cool as welL When grow- 
ing, aflbrd as warm and moist an atmosphere as you can, and 
give abundance of water. These require light, airy positions, 
and are rather best grown in a house by themselves. Do not 
shade at all, and if the plants do not flower as they should 
do, give them a dose or two of hot water, nearly boiling; it 
will do no harm, and make them flower. Cacti are given to 
emit branch roots, and if you can train a plant or two 
up against a trellis 3 in. or 4 in. from a back wall, and the 
space packed well with nice clean moss, and this be kept 
always moist, the plants will root into it all up, and give you 
a £ner plant and more and better flowers than can be had in 
anjr other way. There are many species of Cactus — via., 
Cerens, Echinocactus, Melocactua, an^ 0^\jLxA.\»i\ ^lid the 
-^piphylluma may he included. All iiee^\i)[ift ^^jsaa Xx^aiGcosso^.^ 
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with bat sliglit variatioiis, as do also most succulents, as 
Aloes, Crassulas, . Mesembryantliemuins, Echeverias,. <fec. 
All are easily propagated by cutting or offsets inserted in 
very sandy soil in a moist beat in summer. 

Ualceolarias. — There are two classes of these beautiful 
plants, both of which are suitable for greenhouse cultivation 
— ^viz., the herbaceous and the shrubby. The former are by 
far the most attractive, as their blossoms are very large, and 
of very rich and infinitely varied colours ; and though they 
are more difficult to cultivate, yet are more worthy a place in 
the conservatory, and claim the first place in our considera- 
tion. They certainly require a great deal of care and atten- 
tion, but they will amply repay any amount that may be 
bestowed upon them. We know of no plant that may 
be made to succeed better in town air than this. The 
great points to be attended in the culture of Calceolarias 
are — never to let them experience a check in any way ; to 
keep them well supplied with water ; to keep them always as 
cool as possible, and yet safe from even slight frost; and, 
above all, to maintain them in a clean, healthy, and con- 
stantly growing state, and perfectly free from insects. 

If once these plants get thoroughly dry, the aphis or 
greenfly is almost sure to attack them, and then they are 
soon spoiled. They love shade from hot sun, and luxuriate 
in a moist atmosphere, free from drought, and yet with a 
constant supply of fresh air. Calceolarias are far better 
raised freshly from seed every year ; it is almost impossible 
to keep old plants through the winter in town, and though 
strong plants often yield cuttings, which strike easily in a 
close moist frame in September, yet these are never so robust 
as seedlings. Here, as with Cinerarias, a good deal depends 
upon having the plants strong enough, and yet not too far 
advanced, by the approach of winter. 

We have found that plants of these in pots, especially if 
kept in a house where much fire heat is used, to which they 
have a great dislike, are apt to dry up and shrivel, or go off 
in some way; and that by far the best mode of keeping 
them is to have good robust plants, 2 in. or 3 in. across, well 
established in large flat boxes by November. If you must 
have large plants, and they have been potted in autumn, it 
is better to have them very early, and in good large pots 
(6-in. or 7-in.), and to plunge them in moss or hops on a wide 
shelf in a cool greenhouse where only just enough heat is» 
used to exclude frost. They may be kfe^\> ^X-ao \a. ^ <i.OsSs.'vx'?iSs^ 
or pit, if the sides are well protected \i^ \i^\i!&s» 0I Ni^*^ ^'^^»s^- 
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and the glass well covered up in frosty weather by plenty of 
thick mats, &c., and attention paid to watering and ventila- 
tion; for Calceolarias are mncli hardier than most people 
believe, and the less fire heat they have the better. If the 
plants are to be potted off before winter, the seed shonld be 
sown in May or early in June, but if to be kept in boxes and 
flowered in ti-in. or 7-in. pots in May or June, June or July 
of the previous year will be soon enough. 

Prepare a pan or box — 3 in. or 3 J in. deep, and 7 in. or 
8 in. by 12 in. to 16 in. or 18 in. long, is a good useful size — 
by placing f in. of small crocks in the bottom (remember to 
have plenty of holes for drainage) ; over the crocks put a 
thin layer of moss or spent ho^s, and then put 1 in. or more 
of the following compost, not sifted, only well mixed and the 
lumps picked out — viz., equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, nice 
fibrous peat, and silver sand. Press this down firmly, 
give a good watering through a syringe or fine-rosed pot ; 
and staiid aside to drain a little. Then spread a layer of 
about \ in. of the above compost, sifted very finely, and 
adding another part of sand evenly over the surface ; do not 
water this, but press very gently till the surface is quite 
fiat and even (we use the back of an iron spoon which we 
employ for such fine work in preference to a trowel). Then 
scatter the seed evenly and not too thickly over the soil, 
give a nice dusting of dry sand or very fine soil, or none at all, 
and place the box in a cool frame or hand-light under a north 
wall, or in any cool and quite shady place, putting a good 
layer of coal ashes, well watered, for the box to stand upon. 
Place a sheet of glass over the box, and shut up the frame 
or light quite close. Unless the surface of the soil gets dry, 
which it should not in such a position, do not water till the 
seedlings are up. If the frame is moist and shady, and the 
weather cool, do not use the sheet of glass, as it is apt to 
cause the surface to become mossy, which destroys, the 
young seedlings, the glass is only needed to counteract too 
great evaporation. 

When they appear, place the box close to the glass, so as 
to get all tne light possible, but no sun ; and when a little 
advanced, tilt the glass a Httle, and give a small quantity of 
air. If the soil gets dry give it a good soaking, very gently, 
though, so as not to wash out the young plants, and if it ia 
too damj> and some decay, stir them about a little and break 
up the surface with a pointed stick, dust with quite dry 
silver sand, and give more air. The leaves and stems of the 
j'oung plants must be dried sometimea ox ^•aca.^ ^sfnM ^^t io^ 
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but keep all as moist, though not wet, as possible. 
When they can be handled, prick off about IJ in. apart in 
boxes in the same soil as recommended for the seed sowing, 
but not sifted. Keep close for a while and still shaded, and 
when established admit a little air. As they strengthen 
give more air, but not too much, and let the sun touch them 
for an hour or two morning and evening, so as to harden 
them and enable them to stand the winter. While the plants 
are young, keep a good look-out for slugs, which are very 
destructive. 

Before they get crowded here take out every other one 
and transplant into other boxes, so as to have all 3 in. or 
4 in. apart. In this state they may be wintered well. Keep 
cool, light, and moist, and airy through the winter, and 
when they are getting to touch one another again, say in 
February, take as many pots as you want from 6 in. to 8 in. 
or 9 in. in diameter, crock them carefully (three or four 
good-sized crocks are enough), put in a handful of hops, and 
nil up with good rich fibrous loam four parts, and well- 
decayed manure one part, with a little sand only if the loam 
is very stiff. Use this compost in a rather rough state, not 
broken up too small, and if it has been exposed out of doors 
and got well frosted previously, all the better, but it must 
not, of course, be in anything fike a frozen state when used. 
Do not press it in too fimuy, leave a hole in the centre of 
each pot, take up each plant carefully with as much earth 
round the roots as you can get and set in its place, filling 
in a little soil all round so as to partially bury tne stem. 

If the plants are not to be shifted again, pot them rather 
deep, and leave a little room at the top for the addition of a 
little more soil at some future time, as these plants keep 
putting out roots at the base of the stem, and are benefited 
by a little earthing up ; but if they are to be shifted it does 
not matter, yet always pot rather deep. You may either 
pot into 5-in. now and shift on afterwards to any size, or put 
straight into the blooming pots. When potted give cj.ch 
a thorough watering through a fine-rosed pot, and set on a 
shelf near the glass. They will now grow rapidly, and if 
they are to be shifted again it must be aone as soon as ever 
the roots touch the sides of the pots. 

Plenty of water must be given when required, and the 
flower-stalks supported by neat stakes when needed. When 
the flower-buds appear, liquid manure, modstai^^ ^«t<3^s?^^ 
should be given at each alternate -watetm^. ^^aaA^ \x<2faOcss:^* 
8un as the days lengthen. ^Ne^ex let «kSi Vcia^^*^^ orasta ^«s«v^ 
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Btay a moment on a plant» nor a dead leaf either. In Mar 
or Juno and July, jour plants will be the admiration of all^ 
but be careful to snade m>m sun when in flower, as it causes 
the blooms to scorch up very quickly. 

It is of little use to try to keep the old plants over till next 
year, though if you have an extra fine one you may propa- 
gate it by cuttings^ that is, if you can get any. The l^st 
way to do so is to plunge the pots in moist, cool fibre or 
ashes in a frame in a shady place, and keep well watered, or 
turn out of the pots into a shady border of light rich soil. 
E«member that it is often the weaker and later plants that 
produce the finest flowers, so do not throw away a delicate 
looking one ; they oft^n take a start quite late, and burst 
into splendid bloom. But if once a plant gets covered with 
greenfly, it is of no use to bother witn it any more. 

The shrubby Calceolarias make fine pot plants ; for propa- 
gation, &c., see p. 47. There are several fine old kinds 
with beautifully coloured blossoms, besides the common 
yellow and brown bedders, but unfortunately they are almost 
forgotten now-a-davs, at least one seldom meets with theni. 
Treat them much the same as the herbaceous kinds, but give 
a richer soil, and pot more firmly ; also aflbrd more sun and 
air. These are easily propagated by cuttings in September 
and October. 

Camellias. — No need for comment upon these. Both 
foliage and flowers are so flne as to be unapproached. Direc* 
tions and remarks are given upon p. 118. They need a cool, 
airy, and somewhat moist greenhouse for their winter 
quarters ; and in spring, when the flowers are over, should 
have a close, moist heat in which to make growth. Give a 
Hhady position in summer, and keep always under glass. 
Water liberally when in growth and flower, and more care- 
fully, yet keeping moist, during winter. But little pruning is 
neeaed for these, and it should usually be confined to 
shortening back any straggling shoot. If plants must be 
cut back closely, they should be well hardened previously, 
iind then placed in a stove or forcing-house to break again* 
This should always be done directly the flowers are over. 

Campanulas. — Full directions for the culture of these 
elegant plants will be found upon p. 119. 

uannas. — See p. 119. The culture in greenhouses is almost 

identical with that in windows. We always think that early 

sown seedlings make the best plants, and if you have any 

Iioat by all luoans raise a few. The aeeds vfill germinate in 

pottf or puna of light, rich, andxat^iet yoxx^^ «^\si>^V^\k^ 
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of 75° or 80°, though a few degrees higher will not hurt them, 
but do good. The contrivance described on p. 200 will suit 
these nicely. The seed must be soaked in hot water at 120° 
or 130° for twelve hours before sowing. When up and 3 in. 
or 4 in. high, pot the plants off into 3-in. pots, and keep 
growing on in heat. Shift on as required. In May the 
plants may be removed to the greenhouse, and if liberally 
supplied with pure and manure water, syringed occasionally, 
the leaves sponged and kept clean, and plenty of sun and 
light afforded them, they will grow rapidly and make very 
handsome plants. 

Well hardened plants may be turned out of doors into a 
bed of deep, rich soil, and if in a warm and sheltered situa- 
tion, and plenty of water be given, they will grow well in a 
warm season. Some have very fine purple or striped leaves ; 
such as Bihorelli, nigricans, purpurea hybrida, and zebrina 
superba. Others have the leaves of different shades of green, 
and all have curious but not unhandsome flowers of various 
shades of red and yellow. 

Caxnations. — For full directions see p. 50. The tree or 
perpetual kinds are more generally treated as greenhouse 
plants, but for towns we recommend the ordinary Carnations. 
The tree varieties do not produce layers, so are propagated 
by means of cuttings of the side shoots from the stem. 
These are taken off early in spring, for though they will 
strike at any time during the summer, yet if not started 
early they will not bloom the first year. Strike the cuttings 
exactly as described for the others in pots or a bed of very 
sandy loam, made very wet, and a steady but gentle bottom- 
heat applied. They will strike well in a close frame or under 
a bell-glass or handlight in summer. When rooted, pot off 
singly into 3-in. pots, using sandy loam and a little well-rotted 
manure ; pot firmly, and shift on as required. 

If plants are wanted to flower in the winter, only tree 
varieties must be employed; they must not be allowed to do 
so in the summer, but plunged in a sunny place out-of-doors, 
and removed to a warm, airy, and rather dry greenhouse. 
Do not over-water at any time. It is difficult to get these 
to flower much in the winter in bad localities ; they want 
the fresh air and free light of the country to do so ; still, it 
may be done in the suburbs with care. 

Glirysa]ithemums.—See page 52. 

Cinerarias. — These are universal fej^o\rc>J^^^, «»Ss. ^^" 
servedly so. They can be liad in. ^ont^t ^ ^i^£^^ "3^'^^'^'^^^^ 
in the country, but in toiwn yoa c^xl otA^ ^^"^^^^ ^'^"^ 
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them in the spring and early summer ; they will not open 
their blooms in the fogs and smoke of winter, however care- 
fully grown. Nevertheless, you may have a fine show in 
spring, and at least a few should be grown wherever there is 
a greenhouse. The easiest and simplest way of propagating 
these is by sowing se6d, yet if you have a good vigorous 
kind with fine flowers, projjagate it by means of suckers. 
You must exercise a little discretion in finding out the best 
time to sow the seed, as your plants must be strong enough 
to stand the winter when it com<». And yet if you get 
them too forward, they will, from not being able in the un- 
favourable conditions of the winter season to form that 
rapid and healthy growth that should take place before 
flowering, not only receive a severe check, but from arriving 
at a flowering state before the weather is open enough to 
enable them to do so freely, suffer in the bloom as welL 

These considerations are of no consequence in country air, 
where Cinerarias will bloom at any time in a temperature of 
45° or 50°, but in town they are of the greatest importance. 
We have always succeeded best in having nice, sturdy plants 
established in 3-in. pots by November, to obtain which it is ad- 
visable to sow the seed at the end of July or early in August. 

A celebrated nurseryman says that the secret of growing 
Cinerarias successfully is to grow them fast, which is quite 
true, at least in the later stages of growth, as the flowering 
is never so fine as when the plants have shot up their 
flower-stems quickly, and never had a check of any kind till 
the flowers open. But the plants must have a good strong 
foundation upon which to bloom, or the flowering will be 
scanty, weak, and poor. To obtain this the younff plants, 
either seedlings or suckers, should not be delicately reared 
or pushed on at all quickly, but be hardened with plenty of 
sun and air, and, in short, be raised as roughly as possible. 

One very good Cineraria grower exposes his plants when 

potted ofl*, with two or three leaves each, into 3-in. pots, in 

the open air in a sunny place, the pots being plunged in 

a«hes. This is done, of course, in summer or autumn, earlier 

or later. We should not recommend this to be done in the 

air of a town, however, as the plants would sufler too much 

from the smoke and dirt. The following is about the best 

mode of procedure : Obtain a packet of good seed from a 

first-class firm or grower, and do not grudge half-a-crown 

^or it — ibis is the usual price, though you can get inferior 

see<i or a very small quantity for \eaa. 'Ptc^^lt^ «* ^pan or 

^J^> as reconunended for herbaceous Ca\c«Aaf«>a» ^aA ws^ 
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the seed exactly as directed there, but the surface need not 
be made quite so fine, though nearly so. Place the box, 
when sown, in a shady frame kept close, or under a hand- 
light under a north wall, as for Calceolarias, but give more 
air than for those plants, and not quite so much moisture. 
Give air as the seealings progress, ajid when they are large 
enough to handle, prick off 2 in. or 3 in. apart in other 
boxes, using the same soil as for seed sowing, only omitting 
the sifted soil on the surface. Give a thorough watering 
from a fine-rosed pot when finished to settle the soil Ubout 
the plants. Keep them close in a frame for a few days 
after this operation, till they have struck root freely. Then 
admit air gradually. Remember that Cinerarias should 
never want for moisture at the root, but always be kept 
moist, and have a moist atmosphere around them, though 
we always keep a little drier at the root after pricking out 
or any potting lest the new soil should get sodden. 

The young plants should be always kept as close a» 
possible to the glass from the time they first appear, so 
as to produce strong and short foliage. "When they have 
begun to get crowded in the boxes, put off singly into 3-in. 
pots, using equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and not 
quite a part of sand. Put a few small cinders in each pot 
for drainage, as Cinerarias are very partial to these. Keep 
close again till rooted out, then accustom to plenty of air. 
It will now be most likely some time in September, and the 
frame in which the plants are should now face full south in 
a sunny position, and no shading should be used unless the 
plants flag much; they should be plunged in ashes, hops, or 
some open material, so as to protect the roots. Air should 
be given abundantly and the lights tilted up high, or drawn 
off altogether for an hour or so on fine clear mornings and 
evenings. Here they should remain till there is danger of 
frost, say the end of October, and on very cold nights before 
this the frame should be shut up close, and a mat or two 
spread over the glass if there is any danger of even a slight 
frost. Then remove them to a cool greenhouse or pit where 
the frost can be well kept away, but little or no more neat thaur 
is required for this should be used. They should be placed on 
a shelf close to the glass. Of course they will do in a house 
where a temperature of 45° to 50° is mamtained, but unless 
very carefully looked after they are far more liable to get 
covered with aphis and other pests in such a tem.T^e^^\«5^ 
than in a cooler place, and the warmtYi tcv^^^ \>dl^x£v ^«^ 
too soon. In any case, they sho\£ld "be ixeo^e^^'^ Vk'S^'e^^ 
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over, and any dead leaves or insects removed, but fumigation 
with tobacco sbould not be resorted to if it can be avoided : 
far better depend on hand-picking. It is not much trouble 
to pick a few insects off a plant, and if this is done regularly 
there will never be more. Plenty of air must be given in 
favourable weather. When the plants are ready for a shift, 
say in January, move them into 5-inch pots, using two parts 
good fibrous loam, one part leaf -soil, one of well-rotted 
manure, and some sand and crushed charcoal, using the 
cinders for drainage as before; plenty should be provided, as 
the plants will require abundance ot water presently. Still 
keep them quite clean, with plenty of air and light. They 
may be shifted again when ready into 7-in. or 8-in. pots if 
required, but for ordinary display the smaller plants are the 
most useful, and take much less room. 

If they are not shifted, however, weak liquid manure must 
be given two or three times a week when the plants get pot- 
bound. By April the flower-stalks will be appearing, and 
when once these show the plants must be grown on freely 
without a check. It is better to give none but top air, as 
these cannot bear draughts, and if the plants can be plunged 
in moss or hops or some such material that can be kept 
moist, they wiU do better. Shade from hot sun after Apnl. 
If any of the flowers are fine enough to be preserved, cut the 
plants down to about 6 in. of stem, when the bloom is over, 
and stand them out of doors in a shady place, or turn out of 
the pots into a shady border of light rich soil. When the 
suckers have formed and got strong, in July or August, 
take them up, and pot separately in small pots, treating 
them just as you would seedlings. 

Clematis. — Many of these form splendid subjects for a 
cool house where little or no fire heat is applied. The 
blooms of the finer kinds come grandly under glass. The 
Jackmannii varieties are of course most easily grown, but 
for fine flowers some of the Lanuginosa type would be 
preferable. They merely require planting in a bed, large 
box, or pot, of good loamy soil, and training on strings up 
the roof or elsewhere. Keep dryish when at rest ; prune 
rather freely in spring if needed; at least those of the Jack- 
mannii and Lanuginosa ty^jes may be treated thus, but those 
of the Patens type, which flower from the old wood, must not 
be cut in spring. Many of these are suitable. Water 
hheraihy when in full growth and flower. 
Cobaa, scandens vaxiegata.— This is a very pretty climb- 
2ng plant vdth variegated ioliage, axA iax xdot^ ^^^jsixable 
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tlian tlie plain-leaved form, as it is not so rampant in 
growth. Any lipjht soil, moderately rich, will suit it, and it 
should be planted out in a border, or large box or pot, and 
trained against a back wall, or wherever desired. Keep 
dryish in winter, and water freely in summer; prune in 
rather closely in spring. 

Coleiises. — These have been very much improved of late 
years, and the foliage of some of the newer varieties is 
unsurpassably lovely. These plants will not live through 
the winter if the temperature ialls below 55°. Young struck 
plants, well established in pots in rather poor soil, keep well 
through the winter in an ordinary stove, but we should 
recommend young plants or rooted cuttings being purchased 
fresh from the country. The side shoots from the autumn- 
etruck plants strike readily in sandy soil in a hotbed in 
spring. The cuttings when rooted should be potted singly 
tn 3-in. pots, and placed in bottom heat to root out. A 
^ood compost is equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand. They will do in the greenhouse after 
April. Water liberally when in growth, exposing to plenty 
<rf sun and light. Pinch the points out of all long shoots, 
to keep them bushy, and train and shift on into large pots 
:as required. 

Correas. — ^These are hard-wooded New Holland plants, 
having long tube-shaped flowers of a scarlet or scarlet and 
yellow colour, which are freely produced in winter. They 
do well in towns with care. Re-pot in April into pots 2 in. 
or 3 in. larger, using two parts of sandy peat, one pstrt 
^brous loam, a little leaf-mould, and a fourth part of silver 
sand, crocks broken up very small, and powdered diarcoal, 
all well mixed. Pot very firmly, leaving the centre rather 
the highest, water carefully for a time, and keep rather 
close at the warmest end of the house to make growth, 
keeping near the glass, however, and not shading except 
from fierce sun. When well rooted and growing freely 
water liberally, and pinch out the point of any luxuriant 
shoot, to keep the growth even. When the growth is made, 
and the buds, which look like little Acorns, are appearing, 
admit more air, and gradually expose as much as possibk, 
but keep under glass always. In winter give a light sunny 
place, with moderate warmth, water as required, and you 
will have plenty of flowers. 

Cyclam^l. — These are great fevourites, and <iftsii«r!i^^5sc^ 
BO, but they will not do much good m >;>Qft 'VifiaaX* QjL^«3kT>Svss« 
or any large town, though ixx a B\vb\McVi G^ea. ^^"^"^ ^«».^ "^sx^ 



so- 
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Huch as Brixton, Dalston, or Hackney, they may be grown 
well with care. Sow the seed in a gentle heat in early 
spring to flower the next, or in any shady frame or pit in 
summer, in which case they will not flower for two years. 
Sandy loam, leaf-monld, some peat, and plenty of sand snit 
them best. Give plenty of drainage, and cover the seed 
slightly with fine sandy soil, and press pretty firmly ; place 
a square of glass over the box or pots, and never let the 
surface of the soil get quite dry. 

The seeds are generally some weeks in germinating ; but 
b^ patient, and when they have two or three leaves each, 
pot off singly in small 3-in. pots in the same soil, and place 
m a gentle heat, if possible, or if not in a close frame, till 
rooted out. The main thing, at least for young plants, is 
to keep them gently growing in a moist, warm, and genial 
atmosphere near the glass ; and never dry off the corms or 
bulbs, or disturb them more than jrou can help. When 
small, the bulbs or corms should be just covered with soil, 
but as they pet a fair size lot the crowns appear above the 
surface. Shift on into larger pots when required, but do 
not perform this operation more often than is required, as 
these, like all bulbous plants, do not like being disturbed at 
the root. A 6-in. pot is quite large enough to grow a good- 
sized plant in, and for the first year, unless in very ex- 
perienced hands, they are better in nothing beyond large 
tJO's or 3-in. pots. To flower in early spring iJiey need a 
temperature of 45^ or 50°, and for winter flowering only 
vigorous plants should be used, and the heat of a forcing- 
house or stovo is necessary; but if kept in a cool green- 
house, they will flower about May. 

The plants must be very carefully watered at all times, 
and all extremes of temperature avoided. In summer the 
plants should be plunged in cocoanut fibre or hops in a 
trame, with plenty of sun and air given to ripen the bulbs 
well, and induce a free flowering habit. Ke-pot abont 
August, or whenever the plants show signs of &e^ growth 
after the rest of summer. Remember in all operations that 
these are natives of Persia and Palestine, where they gene- 
rally grow in rich sandy loam on rocky hillsides, where the 
Bun is very powerful in summer, and that at their period of 
growth and flowering, in the springtime when the bob 
breaks through after the rainy season, both the groimd and 
the heated air are saturated with moisture like a bothoose 
i^r A time, and this is succeeded by the dry and fierce be«t 
of the JUastem. summer* 
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Cytisus. — ^These are fine plants for a large house, but 
they are not suitable for small ones, as they are very free 
in growth ; a ffood plant will be 6 ft. or 8 ft. or even more 
in height ; stilX as they bloom freely in a very small state, 
young plants are very desirable, even for small houses. A 
fine head of bloom may be grown in a 5-in. pot. They are 
very free flowering. Soil, three parts of sandy loam, one 
of leaf -soil or very old decayed manure, with a Httle sand, 
and good drainage. Prune freely after flowering, and when 
commencing to grow again re-pot into the same or larger 
sized pots, and encourage growth by frequent watering and 
syringing, and a somewhat warm and humid atmosphere. 
When a good growth is made, expose freely to sun and air. 
Water moderately, and keep cool through the winter. 
C racemosus is a great favourite with market growers. 

Deutzias. — These are extremely pretty, and not known or 
grown nearly as much as they should be. For cultural 
directions, see p. 120. In the greenhouse, afford a light and 
airy position near the glass. Cuttings strike freely in 
summer or autumn under a bell glass, or in a close frame. 

Diplacus. — This, the shrubby mimulus, is pretty, and 
very good for cutting from, as the flowers last a long time. 
Re-pot in spring, using any good soil, say three parts loam, 
one each of leaf- soil and peat, with some coarse sand. 
Water freely when in growth and flower. Cut away the 
long shoots that have flowered, others will spring from the 
base. Give a light and airy position. Cuttings in spring or 
summer, in sandy soil, either in heat or under a bell-glass. 
D. aurantiacus, with dead gold coloured flowers is one of the 
best. 

DracSBnas. — Very handsome foliaged plants. In a warm 
greenhouse or stove, almost any kind will grow and do well. 
As a rule, the green-leaved kinds are the hardiest, and do 
best under cool treatment, and the red and variegated-leaved 
ones are more suitable for a warm house. Keep near the 
glass, light, and air. Encourage a free growth during spring 
and summer by copious waterings and syringings, and in 
winter keep drier, yet always moist. Re-pot, giving a healthy 
plant a good shift in spring. Pieces of the root or stem cut 
mto short lengths with a joint will root readily and form 
plants in a sandy soil in strong heat. The large leaves of 
these plants can be easily kept clean by sponging, which is 
a great advantage. When the growth is made> the.^ ^^x'si 
very useful for indoor decoration, as ^Vie^ V^ ^\as^^ ^ ^^^srs 
air well. 
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Epacrises. — It may seem strange that these will do so 
well in a town, where Heaths, to which they are very similar, 
always fail, but it is a fact, nevertheless. Btit Epacrises %x^ 
very skittish things, too, and need care and judicious 
management to make them do well. 

They are so extremely nfeefid, however, from the flower* 
being produced in the depth of winter, and lasting a long 
time, and also from these being very endnring when cut, 
which makes them invaluable for ;bouquets, &c., that we 
strongly recommend them. Purchase one or more good 
plants m 5-in. pots in the autumn. Place them on a Sghi 
airy shelf near the glass in a greenhouse with a temperature 
of 45° or 60°, or even 5° less ; water only when required, yet 
keep the soil always moist, and if the ball gets so dry that 
the water runs away at the sides and does not wet it, soak 
the pot for half an hour in a pail of tepid water. They 
will come into bloom, even in the heart of London, vti 
November or December, and the flowers will last two or 
three months. If any luxuriant shoot, with little or no- 
bloom upon it, develops and grows rapidly, pinch its point 
out. 

After flowering, keep dry and harden a little. In Maroh 
cut back all the strong shoots to 2 in. or 3 in. of their base* 
but leave the weaker ones alone, and keep warm and close i& 
a pit or moist house till the young shoots break. When 
these are 1 in. long re-pot, if needed, into pots 1^ in. or 2 in* 
larger, using fine sandy peat, with a little loam for old 
plants, plenty of sand and charcoal ; use good drainage, pot 
firmly, and keep the collar of the plant high; in fact, pro* 
ceed as described for Azaleas. Water very carefully after 
potting, and keep close for a time. When growing give 
them more water and air, and during growth £eep close to 
the glass in a light airy house or pit, syringing overhead 
frequently, but never shading except from scorching snn. 
When the growth is made, expose to as much air and snn 
as possible, and do not water so freely. Any luxuriant shoot 
should be stopped at any time. In winter remove to the 
greenhouse as before. 

Ferns are alwavs elegant and usefal, and in anything lik« 

a shady house should have the preference to almost any 

class of plants. In any house, nowever sunny, there \% 

always a suitable place for a few. Almost any of the ordi* 

lUbry ran of greenhouse Ferns will do with care in a town» 

bat we would not advise any one to attempt atty of th^ 

following kinds, unless, at least, tlae^ \iBu^^ >i. ^^^^^ss2L^«nl* 
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House, and are very skilfal and experienced in the culture of 
Ferns: Acropliorus, all varieties; Adiantums, the more 
delicate kinds, as hispidum, reniforme, <£;c. ; Cheilanthes, all 
varieties ; Gleichenia, all varieties ; Hymenophyllnm (unless 
under bell-glasses) ; Todeas, ditto ; Tricnomanes, ditto. 
Where the house is pretty well filled with flowering plants,, 
and air and treatment to suit them is giyen, we would only, 
advise the foUowing kinds to be grown : 

Adiantum capillus-veneris Soodia blechnoides 

„ cuneatum Lomarias, of varieties 

„ SBthiopicum Nephrodium moUe 

Asplexdum bulbiferam l^iphobolus lingua 

„ caudatum Onychium japonicum 

Blechnum cognatum PolyBtichum flexum 

Bayallia canariensis ^ „ vestitum 

„ KoYse-Zealandiee Pteris, all varietieB 

In order to grow Ferns to perfection, however, a special* 
house should ^ set apart for them, if onlv a small one, or 
even a pit or large case, where a heat of 6(r or 55° minimunt 
to 60° or 65° in winter, and 70° to 80° in summer, can be- 
afforded them, or even less would do, but nearly all Ferns- 
revel in warmth ; where bat little air, and that only at the 
apex of the roof, need be given, and abundance of moisture^ 
both in the air and at the root can be afforded. Deciduous 
kinds, however, should be kept cooler than recommended, 
above when at rest in winter. 

Ferns may be either planted out in the hollows and 
crevices of rockwork or grown in pots. In the latter a soil 
composed of equal parts of loam and peat, with abundance- 
of sand, and a portion of crocks broken small, the whole- 
well mixed, but used rather rough, with good drainage, will 
suit them, or most of them; but some Ferns, especially 
strong-growing ones, will do better in nearly all light peaty^ 
loam, and other delicate ones need nothing but sandy peat. 

Always pot firmly, and keep the crowns well out of the 
soil. 'Until plants get large, strong, and vigorous, do not 
give them much -pot room, as with a lot of wet soil at the- 
root they are very apt to ^et unhealthy. Nearly all Ferns 
should he potted in the spring, just when beginning to grow 
afresh. Some need more shade than others, but Sll should 
be protected from hot sun, aad as long as direct sunshine is 
kept from them, the dearer and fuller the light ixL vtVsx^^iQ^ 
they grow, the more robust and. he'^tltlcvy "wKl\^ \Xva ^'^'""^^^ 
Water plentifully, and syringe laoat "tekJ^^ ^^^^^^^^*^'^^^, 
quently during the growing Beaaon, \>xx\. iaa. -VLXiV^t Vft's^ '^^ 
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yet always moist ; the deciduons kinds must be drier than 
evergreens when at rest. 

Ficus elastica (Indiarubber Plaiit).--See p. 123.— The 
general treatment in the greenhonse is very similar to that 
of Dracaenas, the principle being to encourage a liberal 
growth by plentiful watering in a warm and humid atmo- 
sphere in spring and summer ; admitting more air, and ex- 
posing moderately towards autumn, and keeping cooler and 
drier through the winter. Shade slightly from very hot sun 
while the young leaves are tender, but these plants will do 
equally well in sun or shade, though not in gloom. Ficus 
Cooperi and F. Parcelli are both desirable, and F. repens is 
a capital plant to cover a wall in a shady house. 

Fuchsias. — A list of suitable kinds, with instructions for 
growth, is given on p. 124 The remarks to be found there 
apply here as well. "Where a number are required, the best 
way is to keep one or two old plants of each sort wanted in 
the greenhouse through the winter, and keep them gently 
growing; this is better than forcing them rapidly into 

frowth, as the shoots are then so weak. In February or 
[arch, or as soon as you can strike them (and the earlier 
they are started the better), take off the shoots, which 
should be 2 in. or 3 in. long, and put them into 3-in. pots, 
^sing leaf-mould and sand in equal pp'ts, and putting five 
or six cuttings or more in each pot. The cuttings should be 
taken oS. with a heel and neatly trimmed, taking off the 
leaves half-way up. Place in a frame, or heated bed in a 
warm house, with bottom heat of about 70° or 75°, and top 
heat 5° or 10° less. They will soon strike root, and should 
then have a little air admitted, and when ready pot singly 
in 3-in. pots, using the same soil. Keep them growing for 
a time in a moist gentle heat, and when too tall for the 
frame, if in one, remove to the greenhouse, though they 
would be the better for rather more warmth and moisture 
than that will afford for a time. Syringe the plants over- 
head daily, and shut up the house early in the axtemoon, so 
as to enclose a good amount of the heat of the sun. Train 
the plants as they grow, as before recommended. 

Some kinds, like Avalanche, when grown on vigorously 
fix)m a single shoot or stem, n^d no pinching, but produce 
side shoots plentifully and naturally, and grow into perfect 
pyramids. These only need to be tied up to a neat and 
strong central stake. But most kinds need more careful 
training, and do not be afraid to pinch out the points of all 
strong shoots frequently; it does good, though it retards 
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the time of flowering ; but better wait a few weeks and have 
a really beautiful plant well furnished with blossoms than a 
straggling specimen now. When the small pots are full of 
roots, shift into 5-in., and the plants may either be flowered 
in these, or shifted again into 7-in., if there is time to do it 
in, but it does not do to shift much after June, and 6-in. 
pots will grow very fine plants. When coming into flower 
give a shady situation, if you can, and the flowers will be all 
the finer and last longer. Plenty of water must be given at 
the root, and manure water, not too strong, at alternate 
waterings after the blooming pots fill with roots. 

When the flowering is over keep slightly drier, and expose 
gradually to plenty^ of sun and air ; in fact, harden off and 
turn out-of-doors in September, as if not well hardened a 
severe winter may injure or kill plants grown so rapidly. 
Keep during winter in a cool greenhouse only just moist, or 
in a frost-proof cellar nearly dry, but take care they do not 
get so dry as to cause the wood to shrivel, or there is an end 
of them. In spring, when they begin to shoot out again, 
cut back lightly and bring into the greenhouse, giving a 
little water. When the shoots are 1 m. long, re-pot in as 
small pots as will comfortably hold them. Keep close a 
little, then gi'ow on, and shift as required. The plants will 
flower earlier and not need to be pushed on so fast as young 
ones. 

Fuchsias should never suffer from want of water when in 
growth. They should have plenty of air to be sturdy, 
though they will do with less ol it than Geraniums, but they 
cannot bear draughts or chills ; a sudden draught or change 
from one place to another even will sometimes cause a splen- 
didly budded plant to drop them all. So it is safer — at least 
in town, for it is very different in the country air — when 
under glass to give little but top air. 

^ Genetyllis are lovely things, but require great care, espe- 
cially where the air is not pure, as once out of health it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring them round. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, white or yellow, and red or crimson ; they 
are produced in spring ana early summer. Pot in spring, or 
after flowering, using about equal parts of peat and loam, 
with a little leaf-soil and plenty of coarse sand. Keep the 
collar high, and pot firmly. Keep close for a short time, but 

g've as much air and sun as possible at all times. Water 
eely when growing or flowering. G. fimbriata, fuchsoides, 
and tulipifera, are best. 
OeraniuillS. — ^The culture of these has been fully described 
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on p. 126. The treatment is much the same in the greenhonse 
as m the window. We always obtain the best results- from 
<3uttings struck in a frame in August or September. It is a 
great point to grow only from short-jointed, well-hardened 
cuttings, and for this reason those taken from plants in pots, 
ospecially if these have been exposed to plenty of sun and 
air, and had but little water for some time previously, are far 
better than the soft and watery shoots from plants that have 
been growing in the open borders, as these always, and 
especially in a wet season, make such a rapid and succulent 
growth. However, when these must be used, they may be 
made very suitable for striking by choosing as many roDust 
points as are wanted about a fortnight before the cuttings 
should be put in, and with a sharp knife cutting half-way 
through each just below a joint, about 4 in. from the point 
of the shoot. The cut will speedily cause a callus to form, 
and, by the flow of sap being materially checked, the embryo 
cutting will become hard and woody. In about the time 
mentioned separate the shoot by cutting through the remain- 
ing half, and plant in the usual way. It is well, in taking 
all Geranium cuttings, to leave them, before planting, till the 
cut part is dry, or to dip the ends in dry silver sand. We 
generally, for pot plants, put three or four cuttings in a 
Lirge 3 -in. pot, using plenty of drainage, and proceeding as 
directed on p. 128. When well rooted, or as soon as sate in 
spring, pot off separately, and shift into 6-in. or 6-in. to 
flower. Geraniums cannot have too much air or sun in 
winter and spring, or at any time when growing, but in hot 
weather they bloom finer and last longer in a shady place. 
This only applies to plants in pots. 

For wmter flowering, old plants that have been cut back 

and started and re-potted, then plunged out of doors in the 

full sun, should be used as described on p. 129. If you can 

take such plants as these into a light, airy, and sunny house, 

-with wide panes of glass, keeping them near it and with 

plenty of room and air on all possible occasions, and give 

them a warmth of 48° to 50° by night to 65° or 60° by day, 

they will blossom abundantly for months, sometimes rignt 

through till spring comes again. But they must not be 

watered nearly so abundantly as in summer, yet kept moist, 

and a little manure water given occasionally. The air must 

be moderately dry, or they will grow too much and not 

Hower, so that a forcing or hothouse will not do, from the 

atmosphere being too close and moist. l&\it e^^ii in a green- 

Aonse with a temperature oi 45^ to 5<jP,^ \)xi^ ^^azoXa'^w^ ^ 
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finitable light and airy positioa, they will bloom late in 
autumn, and even up to Christmas if prepared as described. 
By March, if you want to keep up the display, have another 
lot of (old) plants ready to come into flower, and when these 
are past the best, the last autumn-struck cuttings will 
be ready to take their places. 

Globe Amarautus (Gomphreaa).— Very pretty and useful 

warm greenhouse or tender annuals, with everlasting flowers 
of various shades. Sow in a good heat in pots or boxes of 
light soil ; prick o|E and pot when large enough. Grow on in 
gentle heat, such as a frame, and remove to the greenhouse 
when coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, will grow them well. 

Gl03d]Uas. — ^These are splendid plants, and very easy to 
^ow if you can afford them a little heat. They are not sub- 
ject to tne attacks of insects, unless in an unhealthy state, 
and if not overwatered they seldom become so. But a gentle 
heat, at least to start them, is necessary ; and, except when 
in flower in July and August, they will not do so well in an 
ordinary greenhouse as they would in one that was kept 
more warm and close, or in a frame or pit with gentle heat, 
which last, as they do not grow to any neight, is an admir- 
able place in which to grow them. 

Bulbs or tubers may be purchased and started into 
growth in a heat of 70° to 75° at any time in spring, or a 
batch of plants may be raised from seed. To flower the same 
season, sow the se^ early in March in a temperature of 65° 
to 70°. Fill two or more 6-in. pots (with the rims ground 
level) half full of broken crocks, using leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand in equal parts, with a little loam beneath the surface. 
Press the lower part firmly, and put a thin layer of leaf- 
mould and sand in equal parts, and finely sifted on the top, 
so that the level of the soil may be i in. to f in. below the 
rim of the pot. Make the surface very fine and even, and do 
not have it wet ; let the moisture be down below. Sow the 
seed, which is extremely small, evenly and carefully, give a 
dusting of find silver sand, and cover each pot closely with a 
square of glass. Place in a sweet hotbed or warm house of 
the temperature named ; keep close and shaded from sun. 

When well up give a little air, and when large enough to 
handle prick oft into fiat boxes, about 2 in. apart, using the 
same soil as for sowing. Keep these close in a warm frame, 
and still shaded. About June pot off siu^l^ \xi^-\ss..>$K:}^^^x: 
earlier if ready, and grow on in. a Taio\«\. \ATQ.^^t».Vcct<b ^'v'\^ V^ 
80"", only giving air from about lyiae tia iwa . ^^«^ ^^^^^» 
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atmosphere about the plants, but the soil shonld be only 
moist until they are strong and well established : do not wet 
the leaves often. When Qie flower buds show give a little 
manure water ; most of them will flower in Au^st, and 
perhaps a few in July. If you can keep them in a little heat^ 
say not below 60°, rising to 70° or 76°, they will continue to 
bloom nearly up to Christmas. When the flowering is over 
withhold water gradually, and expose to more air and sun, 
and when the tops die down store away, in a temperature 
not less than 45° or 50°, in their pots, as for Begonias. A 
kitchen cupboard is a good place. 

In spring, as early as you have convenience to do so, bring' 
them into heat to start ; then re-pot into 3-in. pots in ^?ht 
rich soil, shaking away all the old soil from the roots. 'Swo 
I>arts peat, one of leaf-soil, one loam, and one sand, or anj 
light fibrous compost of that sort, will ^ow them well. Qive 
good drainage and very little water till they have made a 
good start. . It is just as well to re-pot before they start into 
growth. When the small pots are full of roots, shift into 6-iii. 
or 6-in. pots, and grow them on quickly in shade and plenty 
of warmth, and they will be fine plants, with thirty or more 
flowers on each the second year. The bulbs keep on increas- 
ing in size as they grow older, but after four or five years 
they often get weak and blind, so that it is better always to 
keep a young stock coming on. Named kinds or any good 
flower that it may be desired to keep may be propagated 
by taking off nice healthj leaves with 1 in. of stem about 
June or July, and insertmg them in light, very sandy soil 
in a well-drained pot, and placing in a close frame with 
bottom heat of 70° or 75°, keeping shaded. They will strike 
more easily in cocoa-nut fibre and sand than anything else; 
indeed, we have had little tiny seedlings that have damped 
off and been thrown away, fall on to this material, root, and 
make good plants. By the autumn bulbs will have formed 
at the base of each leaf, and these may be kept through the 
winter, and potted and flowered next year. If the leaves are 
very large, make three or four cuts through the midrib, and 
peg down to the surface of sandy soil in pans or wide pots, 
just covering with moss, and a bulb will form at each cut. 

It is very important, especially in town, where all kinds of 

plants do not appear to be able to stand so much sunshine 

as in the country, that these plants should be shaded from 

anything like hot or continuous sun, especially in their earlier 

stages, and after a period of dull weatViet,\?Wi\K«3 ^x^more 

^susceptible. Yet they should always "be V.«^\. m\jKfli\ Vu <st 
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less of the glass, and no shading be used except when needed, 
or the flower will be drawn, weak, and flabby, so that a light 
calico blind is about the best protector, and it shonld be so 
arranged as to be easily drawn up or removed when not 
required. When the flowers are over give the plants all the 
sun, heat, and air -you can to ripen the bulbs and enable 
them to stand the winter safely and make a good start in 
spring. When in bloom they may be removed to a green- 
house, conservatory, window, or sitting-room, and the flowers 
will last a long time. 

Hydrangeas are useful. Cuttings struck in the spring 
or summer of one year, potted and kept slowly growing 
through the winter m the greenhouse, will bloom tne next 
summer. Keep rather dry through the winter, and pot in 
sandy fibrous loam, with a little peat and leaf mould. 

IpomSBas. — ^These are lovely climbing annuals of the 
Convolvulus family. They are all rather delicate in consti- 
tution, and require care and to be kept clean. The blooms 
of some are past description. I. rubro-coerulea, lovely sky- 
blue blossom^; I. limbata elegantissima, purple with white 
edges; I. hederacea superba, blue and white; and I. hed. 
sup. alba, white, are specially recommended. I. Leari is 
very fine, but does not seem to do as well in town air as the 
others. 

They should be sown in gentle heat in April or May, using . 
leaf -mould or sand, or some light rich soil. Be careful in 
watering until the seeds are up, as they are apt to decay in 
the ground if too wet. When the first rough leaf is formed, 
they should be potted off singly in 3-in pots, using the same 
soil, and be placed in a frame with gentle bottom heat till 
rooted out. Then harden off and plant out in borders, boxes, 
or large pots in conservatory, greenhouse, or stove, in which 
they do well. A light soil of peat, leaf -mould, and loam, 
with plenty of sand, we find suits them best. They may be 
pricked out into their places straight from the seed-pots, and, 
if carefully done, they will take no harm if pretty strong. 
Keep them from green-fiy, and water moderately, but not tw> 
much. All should have plenty of light, and room to grow 
in, as some will run nearly or quite 20 feet. Train upon 
wires, or strings ; a dead tree, such as a young Spruce, suits 
them admirably, or a few nice tall Pea-sticks. 

LiliuiXIS are grand things for the conservatory or green.- 
house, and universal favourites. ImiaeTiaft ixxsca^^t^^ <:Sl'Vv»^ 
speciosura or Jancifolium are now gTovm iox T£\»?^<5?t« ^- « 
as diiected od p. 130, and place in a co\aL ^-A. ox ix^xaa^^^^'^^'^ 
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Utile or no water until growth has fairly commenced, and 
the stems are some inches high. Earth np as they proceed, and 
grow as near to the glass as possible, givinff manure water 
when the pots are full of roots. In spring the pots may be 
plunged out of doors till the blooms appeao*, when they 
should be removed under glass, so as to induce tibe flowers to 
open well and clean ; but in town we should prefer to keep 
them in a light and airy house or pit, if they can be properly 
attended to. L. auratam, candidum, eximium, longiflorum, 
speciosum, and undulatum are the best for pot culture. 

Lobelias. — These are very useful for hanging pots and 
baskets ; any good soil will suit them, such as good loam, 
with half the quantity of leaf-mould and some sand. If you 
want them to droop do not pot too firmly. We have found 
Blue King as good, or better, than any ; it is of a good 
colour, and free in growth and flower, but not straggling ; 
but if you want a compact tuft, use one of the liwarf, or 
pumila, varieties. Give plenty of air, sun, and water to do 
well. The herbaceous varieties, of which L. caordinalis, witi^ 
tall spikes of bright crimson-scarlet flowers, is the type, may 
be grown in pots in a cool greenhouse. These are very use* 
ful for outside beds in summer, but should be protected in 
winter. Take up the roots whole, and pot in o-in. or 6-iit 
pots, keeping in a cool greenhouse or frame till they begin 
to grow in spring, then divide and pot each shoot separately, 
and either harden off and plant out in May, or shift on 
into larger pots for the greenhouse. 

Musk. — A. close house will suit this better than an airy 
one. Harrison's Musk is very handsome and useful, and 
requires the same treatment as the common Musk. Plenty 
of water is the golden rule for all these. 

Myrtles are very ornamental and useful, especially the 
broaa-leaved kind, for cutting. Treat as directed for window 
culture. When plants get too large they may be hardened* 
cut back, kept close, re -potted when broken, and started again, 
like most hard-wooded things ; but we prefer young plants, 
as being more handsome ana useful, and it is no trouble to 
strike cuttings. 

Niootianas. — Many of the Tobacco plants are suitable ; 

they are generally grown for their foliage, but some have 

handsome flowers. Moat are half-hardy annuals, and should 

therefore be sown in light soil and gentle heat in spring, 

^prown on, and, if desired, be planted in rich soil out of doors ; 

or may be kept in pots, where, \i eaieiuW^ ^L^^udod to with 

^ater, and kept dean, they xaako vct:j v^^coaawoka vo^syvi^a. 
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Crood kinds are atropurparea grandiflora, macrophylla 
gigantea, and vnelta. 

But by far the most desirable of these are, in our opinion, 
the comparatively new N. longiflora and affinis. These are 
perennials, or nearly so, almost perpetnal bloomers, and may 
be sown at any time, preferably, however, in spring 01 
antomn. The former has white flowers, and, though not 
powerfully scented, diffuses a delightful fragrance througL 
the house in which it is grown. The latter variety Laa also 
white flowers, but the scent of these is almost beyond de- 
scription, combining that of the Tuberose and Gardenia. It 
is very easily grown, and a splendid thing in all respects. 
Treat much like petunias ; the seed germinates readily in » 
gentle heat, or under a glass ; pot off and grow in light rich 
soil, such as two parts loam, and one each of peat and leaf- 
soil. Keep well watered and close to the glass. 

Fassiflora (Passion-flower).— The ordinary Passiflora 
•coorulea is a capital climber for the town greenhouse ; it will 
not do much good out of doors, but succeeds admirably under 
glass. Plant out in a border, or large box, of light rich soil, 
such as two parts loam, one each of peat and leaf- soil, with 
plenty of sand and good drainage. Take as many main 
shoots as you require, and train them out carefully 1 ffc. or 
so apart. Any number may be produced by stopping, and 
if too many thin out the weakest. Let the main shoots or 
Tods grow as far as they will, or are required, and only shorten 
back to the sound wood in sppng, as it often happens that 
the tender points die back for some distance in winter. In 
spring a side shoot will be produced at the axil of nearly 
«very leaf. Allow these to hang down naturally; these 
should show flower in July, but if they do not do so at 12 in. 
or 18 in. long pick out the points. In the autumn, when the 
flowering is past, cut these side-shoots back to 6 in. or 8 in. 
long, and in spring shorten to 2 in., so that a fresh lot may 
be formed. "When one of the rods gets old and worn out, cut 
it right away and induce a fresh one from the base to take 
its place. Keep rather dry in winter, but give plenty of 
water and liquid manure when in full growth. Top dress 
with 2 in. or 3 in. of fresh rich soil every spring if in a 
border, but if in a box take away all the surface soil you can 
get without injuring the roots, and replace with rotten 
manure. Frequent waterings will wash the richness of this 
down to the roots. Most of the other kind<& ot '^^^'ssss's^- 
flower enumerated in catalogues as SMitaXAa iot ^^ ^«^- 
house will not do much good, but ia a mce \««xtCL Vcyasa» ^a^. ^ 
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comparatively favourable situation, a vigorous kind, such as 
P. Gomte Nesselrode or Imp^ratrice Eugenie, might be made 
to succeed. We had once a plant of Tacsonia Von Vobremi, 
the scarlet Passion-flower, growing and doing well in a 
London greenhouse ; we had to leave before it was old enough 
and sutiiciently established to show what it would do in me 
way of flowering, but we fancy it would be worth a trial. 

The Orange (Citrus).— Aflbrd an airy and somewhat 
shady place in the greenhouse. Soil, two parts sandy 
loam, one each peat and leaf -soil, with plenty of sand and 
good drainage. Never water until dry, then soak thoroughly. 
Encourage a good growth in spring by frequent syringings 
and a warm and humid atmosphere, and when growth is 
complete, inure to plenty of air and sun, and keep dryish 
through the winter. 

Famis. — ^These are now general favourites, and the 
graceful feathery fohage of many imparts a charming 
appearance to the greenhouse or conservatory. Some of the 
species, too, are of a moderate habit of growth, and many of 
the larger ones take a number of years to attain anything 
like an awkward size, so that, especially in a young state, 
they are very suitable for anything but a very small house. 
Many kinds do very well in the cool atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. A few suitable ones are: — 

Areca Baueri Sabal Adamflonii 

„ sapida Ohanuerops Fortunei (excelsa) 
Corjpba ausiaralis „ humilis 

Jubea spectabilis Bhapis flabelliformis 

Phoenix dactylifeia (Date Palm) Seafortbia elegans 

Gocos Weddelliana is a most lovely thing among Palms 
and of a nice dwarf habit, but it will not do much good in 
a cool greenhouse ; it needs a warm house or stove. Palms 
are extremely useful as table plants, or for indoor decoration 
of any kind, as they wiU stand the dry air of a house, and 
even the fumes of gas, better than almost any other plants, 
but where used for such a purpose, the. growth of the season 
must be completed, or the voung and tender leaves will 
suffer. Ee-pot earlv in March, giving only a slightly larger 
pot; shake away all loose soil, and re-pot flrnuy in three 
parts fibrous peat, one part loam, one leaf-mould or ver^ 
rotten manure, with plenty of sand and a little powdered 
charcoal. Drain well. Induce a free growth in spring and 
summer by plentiful waterincs a\i \>hft toot and frequent 
B fringing overhead ; also by 8%oidxn% qa ^•c^^^ «i3i.^^«xiSk.«ax 
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atmospliere as you can manage consistent with the health of 
the other inflates of the honse. If you have a warm honse in 
which to forward the growth of Camellias, Azaleas, Gloxinias, 
or the like, by all means remove there after re-potting. When 
the growth is made expose more, and harden off for decoration 
in any situation. By the use of manure water, regularly 
applied, large plants may be had in comparatively small pots. 
Keep always moist, but much drier in winter than in summer. 

Pelargoniums. — These succeed almost better than any- 
thing, and hardly any one would believe what splendid plants 
and blooms can be produced in the most nnlucely localites. 
Three parts loam, one each of very old rotten manure and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of silver sand and a little charcoal, 
is about the best stuff to give them when in flowering pots. 
Some of the delicate-growing kinds should have peat sub- 
stituted for the manure. Road scrapings (from the countiy, 
not town), and the sand that is washed to the sides of a 
gravelled road by rain are very useful for these. If it can 
be had, we recommend fine burnt ballast, passed through 
a i-in. sieve, or the fine portions washed to the side of a 
ballasted road or path by rain, to much silver sand. This 
keeps the soil open much better than any amount of fine 
sand, and being of a gritty nature, and yet affording a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment as well, the roots seem to 
revel in it ; ballast, moderately fine, makes splendid drain- 
age for these or any other plants. 

The secret of tine and plentiful heads of bloom is inducing 
the plants to make a long, strong, and healthy growth for 
months before they bloom. It is of importance, especially in 
town, to get the cuttings in early and nave them well rooted 
and potted off in good time — ^the end of September or earlier. 
Cuttings should be taken in July or August; choose strong 
points that have not bloomed; the stronger the cuttings are 
the finer the plants will be. They should have been well 
hardened — that is, the plants from which they are taken — 
and yet should be in a growing state. Put them in singly in 
2J-in. pots or three or four round the sides of 3-in. pots, like 
Oeramums, but use a lighter and more open soil. Use fresh 
•cinders for drainage, and the cuttings will strike as well in 
simple coal ashes, sifted fine, as in anything, but if these are 
nsed, pot the plants in earth as soon as rooted, or they will 
^et starved. These do not strike so freely as Geraniums 
(zonals); the pots of cuttings must be put in «L^\%ssNa «ssSs. 
kept close, or if they have a spent Yio\.Ai4^\Jti^3 x^'^^^^^'^^^^^ 
in that, and if the pots can be plunged «a\\»tv^\»^*^i^'^» 
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As soon as struok give air, and pot off singly— that is, if 
there are more than one in a pot, as soon as the roots are 
1 in. long, and keep close again till rooted out. Be carefal 
not to break the yonng roots in potting, as they are very 
brittle. Use at this stage about equal parts of loam and 
leaf- mould, with plenty of sand and a part of road-drift, if 
you can get it. Pot into 3-in. pots. In these, unless struck 
very early, they remain till the new year, and then or soon 
after they are ready — ^that is, the pots well filled with roots — 
shift into 5-in. pots. To do their best the plants should 
have a place in a light airy greenhouse where there is a 
temperature of not less than 45° at any time, rising to 50® 
or 55° by day and a somewhat dry atmosphere. It is of th& 
greatest importance that they should be on a shelf close to 
the glass, and that plenty of air should be admitted when- 
ever possible, so that the growth made may be firm and 
robust, not drawn and weak as it will be in a close house. 
The air, though dryish, should not be at all parching, and 
water must only be given when required ; too much moisture 
is very injurious to Felargoniums during the dull season of 
the year. 

Pinch out the points of the shoot (for there should be 
only one to begin with) as soon as the plants are fairly 
established and making growth, and repeat the process when 
necessary as soon as the fireeh shoots have made three or four 
joints. If the plants are to bloom in 5-in. pots, three or 
four, or five shoots at most, will be sufficient ; if in 7-in. or 
8-in. pots, have more. But except for exhibition, or when 
large specimens are wanted, the smaller plants are preferable 
in many ways, and a S-in. pot will carry a tremendous head 
of bloom, if well grown. Thin out the weakest shoots, if 
there are more than are wanted. When they begin to grow 
freely, the stems must be tied out from one another, in order 
to admit plenty of air and light between them. The shoots 
should all be neatly trained equidistantly. 

When shifted into the 5-in. pots in January or February, 
keep drier for a time, till the roots are working freely in the 
fresh soil. Still keep close to the glass, with plenl^ of light 
and air, and dean from insects. Attend to the training and 
iTing of the shoots, and when the flowering pots are well 
mlea with roots, give a little weak manure water occasionally^ 
increasing the frequency and strength of the application as 
the bloom huds appear. Any showine too soon should be 
pinched out. It tne plants are V> ^)« &\StfidL ^ti^^, stop the 
ihoota some time before doing eo, \fi«^\ii% ^ts ^3^^ "i^^ 
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re-potting till well broken again. Never stop after they are 
placed in the flowering-pots, bnt let them run np as tall and 
strong as they like. As the spring advances give all the air 
and sun possible, and a solution ot sulphate of ammonia, in 
the proportion of \ oz. to the gallon, is beneficial at alternate 
waterings. Tie up to stakes as they advance, and give 
plenty of water when coming into flower and the weather is 
warm — ^these soon get dry when the sun shines strong. 

If the above directions are carefully and systematically 
carried out, you will have plentiful heads of fine bloom, with 
ten or twelve flowers to a truss, in June or July, as we hav& 
frequently had. When the flowering is over, stand the 
plants out of doors in a sunny place, and give very little 
water for two or three weeks, then cut down closely, put in 
the shoots for cuttings, and place the old plants in a close 
warm house or frame till well started, and when the young 
shoots are 1 in. or 1^ in. long, re-pot into 3-in. or as smafi 
pots as the roots will go ; keep close for a little time, then 
give plenty of air and shift on as required for next year- 
These old plants will bloom earlier than the young cuttings. 
Cuttings may be struck in heat in spring to produce plants 
for autumn blooming, but we prefer the autumn- struck ones. 

fetunias, both single and double, are grand things for thfr 
greenhouse in summer. Full instructions for raising planto 
either from seeds or cuttings have already been given. Good 
kinds, especially doubles, are better propagated ftom cuttings 
taken in spring — they strike freely in a gentle heat. But 
a batch of seedlings from a good strain, snch as Hender's, 
will give dozens of fine plants, though some of course wiU 
turn out worthless. Sow and treat as directed, and prick 
off and pot into 3-in. pots when ready. Shift into 5-in. or 
6-in. pots when the others are full of roots, stake and train 
as they grow, and remove to the greenhouse to flower^ 
giving manure-water occasionally. Cut them down when 
they get too tall, and strike a few of the young shoots in 
August or September to make sure of keeping a stock 
through the winter, as the old plants are not always to be 
depended npon. 

rhlox Dnunmondii makes splendid pots for the conser- 
vatory or greenhouse. The cultivation of nearly all kinds of 
half-hardy annuals as pot plants is very similar. Sow th€i 
seed in March in gentle heat, or in April in the greenhouse 
or cold frame. Sow either in boxes to prick ont vk^uc* *"So*k 
pots, or in 3-in. pots, pntting fivw ot six. ft^'Si^^ '"va. ««i.^^ «ss^ 
rather near th.e edges ihan in the centte. ^"a. «i>J^«« ^''** 
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give good drainagCi and a soil of equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, or less of the latter, or any li^ht and rich 
soil. It should be pretty fine, and made moderately firm. 
Cover very slightly and place in a close frame, with or with- 
out gentle heat as above/ As soon ^s well up give air, and 
when strong enough prick off three or four equal sized plants 
into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, putting them at equal distances and 
near the edge, from the boxes ; or if sown m the pots, merely 
thin out to three or four of the best at equal distances and 
near the sides as before. When well advanced these must 
be shifted whole into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, using a good soil of 
three parts loam, one each well-rotted manure and leaf-soil, 
and little or no sand. Pot firmly, with moderate drainage. 
Both for this and the other mode, when the plants are in 
blooming pots, they should be plunged in a frame, with the 

Elants within 6 in. of the glass, and abundance of air on all 
ivourable occasions ; if there is a gentle bottom heat, at 
least in the earlier stages, all the better. Keep the glass 
clean, and do not shade except from scorching sun after a 
dull day or two, then only slightly. Give plenty of water, 
but do not let the soil get sodden, only water when needed. 
Manure water may be applied when the pots are full of roots. 
Stake as required, using slight sticks, and tying neatly but 
not tight. When in flower remove to the conservatory or 
sitting-room. 

Plumbago capensis.—Treat the same in the greenhouse 
as in the wmdow, employing it either as a pot, pillar, or wall 
plant. If required to cover any considerable extent of wall or 
other surface, do not prune so closely as directed for pots, 
merely shorten back the shoots. Manure water may be 
given to pot plants with advantage when in full growth and 
coming into flower. The colour of the flowers of this elegant 
plant IS quite distinct from that of any other flower. P. rosea 
nas pink or rose-coloured blooms, culture similar, but it is 
rather more delicate. 

Primula sinensis (Chinese Primrose).— This is certainly 
the freest blooming winter flower we possess, in fact, plants 
will often literally bloom themselves to death if allowed to 
perfect all the trusses produced. In a town greenhouse, 
where you can hardly induce a blossom of anything else to 
open in December and January, these, with ordinary care, 
will be a perfect mass of bloom, so that a few good plants 
wih keep the place gay through all the dull days. There are 
now 80 many colours that, quite a varied show can be made. 
Of the single kinds, tlie pure vi\i\\.^,TO^^ ^^wrt,xaft.^enta, 
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or carmine ; Vesuvius, which is almost a true scarlet, and 
Ruby King, a deep blood-red or crimson, are especially fine. 
The striped and spotted flowers are more curious than beau- 
tiful, at least in our opinion, but they afford a variety. The 
double ones, especially the double white, are very effective 
and good for cutting, as the flowers do not fall Hke the single 
ones, but the individual pips are not so large. But though 
such free bloomers, many people fail in growing Primulas 
successfully, so we will, before showing how to raise the 
plants, give a few hints on the conditions in which the plants 
succeed best. 

In the first place, they must have been previously well 
grown, as no one can get good flowers from a bad strain, or 
from plants that were sown too late, or drawn up weak and 
spindly in a close frame, or that have been grown in too 
much shade or heat. To make good flowering plants by 
October or November, the seed should have been sown in 
March, and by the time they are wanted in flower the plants 
should be strongly established in 6-in. pots, with these full of 
roots and a profusion of healthy foliage. They must be 
flowered, to do well, in a light, airy house, and kept pretty 
close to the glass ; to flower freely they need a warmth of 
45° by night, or certainly never less than 40° on the coldest 
nights, and only that very seldom, rising to 60° by day, or 
55° or 60° with sun heat. 

The atmosphere must be moist, but not too much so, or 
damping may occur ; but a dry parching air is very detri- 
mental, so that they should not be placed on narrow shelves 
directly over hot-water pipes or flues. The best position is 
standing on, or partly plunged in, moss or cocoa-fibre on a 
wide flat shelf or stage, away from all heating mediums. Air 
should be admitted on all favourable occasions, but avoid 
draughts. 

Many complain that Primulas are so apt to damp off at 
the collar, and so they are under unfavourable circumstances. 
When grown in a house with proper heating apparatus this 
should never occur, as by keeping the atmosphere in a con- 
stantly moving state by the judicious application of heat in 
the pipes, &c., a state of what is termed buoyancy is created 
which will effectualljr prevent all damping. 

Watering is a point to which great attention must be 
paid, as these plants are apt to damp off at the collar, if 
even slightly overwatered, and yet sufficient mxsA^Vi^ ^c^^so*. 
to supply all needs. It is a good pVau \iO ya^* ^\i^KKa ^iss«^ 
sand round the collar of each plant, ox axm-Ok*^^^^^*^^'''^^^^ 
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small lumps of charcoal or freestone. "Water with soft tepid 
water in the morning about ten or eleven o'clock, especially 
if the sun shines, or promises to do so, for water is not 
needed every day, and never f^e any at all nntii the soil is 
nearly diy . Weak mannre water may be given twice a-week 
when in flower; this helps them greatly. Of conrse, if in a 
cool house not so much water must be given as in a warm 
one. Primulas will never do well in a cold, damp, or shady 
house ; they must have air, light, and warmth. 

We always prefer to treat i^em as annuals, young plants 
in 5-in. pots, with a single crown, looking much better in «nir 
opinion than any others. Old plants kept through liie 
summer in an open, airy frame, and, repotted into 6'in. or 
7-in. pots, often -nower moore ireely, but they are apt to get 
very straggling. Where only a few p^lants are required, we 
should a(Srise country-^own ones being purchased, from a 
nursery in the autumn. Bitt a batch <A seedlingiB may be 
successfully raised in any town with care, and though yon 
cannot get the foliage quite so fine and healthy as market 
plants have, yet they will flower as finely and well as any. 

Sow the seed in March or April, or not later than May. 
The secret of growing Primulas well is to give IJiem in all 
stages an open, porous, granular, and yet nch soil, throu^ 
which the water will readily (percolate, so that a free «wppj 
may be given without any chance of the soil becoming' 
sodden. So prepare a pan or box with plenty of drainage, 
and some moss or spent hops over that, and fill up to 
within 1 in. of the nm with the following compost : leaf- 
mould, from which the very fine dust has l^en sirted, usii^ 
only the rougher portions, but picking out all bits of sti^ 
or bark, lumps, &c., two parts sandy peat, one part good 
fibrous loam, rather lumpy, one part of what is known aft 
" ballast," or crocks broken so small as to pass through a 
^in. sieve, or very coarse sajid, and one part silver sand. 
Mix well, but do not make too fine. Press only sli^tly, as 
Primulas always prefer a sonaewhat loose eoil ; yetuie lower 
part must be firmish and well watered. Scatter a litl^ fine 
soil, such as silted leaf -mould and sand in equal parts, on the 
surface, sprinkle lightly with Warm water; then sow the seed 
evenly and thinly, give a very light dustdng of the fine soiL 
and cover the pan or box -with a sheet of glass ; this may be 
whitewashed on the outside. Place in a gentle hotbed of 
about 70°, or in a warm house or stove. K you have no- 
heat, do not bow till the end. o^ MBry. A.void waftering until 
the plants are up, and wlien tlney ai^^^^ttc ^^e «u\s^^^, Tt 
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the surface of the soil gets caked, prick it up between the 
plants with a pointed piece of stick, and dnst with dry silver 
sand. Keep near the glass, and slmde from bright sun. K 
thick in the box, thin ottt carefully, and prick out the thin- 
nings into other boxes 2^ in. or 8 in. apart, or pot singly into 
small 3-iEL. pots, using the same soil and good drainage. 

Always keep both the soil and air moist, but not wet. 
Have all potted off in June or July, and place them in a 
gentle hotbed, plunging the pots in hops or fibre. Eemember 
in pottmg only to press the soil very gently down, and not 
to make it hard ; also to use it in ratiier a rough state. Keep 
close for a while after potting, and shade *&om. bright sun- 
shine. Admit air carerolly until the plants are strong, and 
shut up close when cold or stormy. In July or August,- 
or even September, when1;he pots are pretty full of roots and 
the plants strong, shift into 5-in. pots, using two parts rich, 
tather rough, fibrous loam, one part each of peat and leaf- 
mould, and some finely crushed crocks or bricks and silver 
•sand ; a little fine ballast k«ei>s the soil open better than: 
anything. Afford igood drajinage, and pert rather deep, so 
that the plants may not shake «bant ; piTt a little sand round 
the nedz: to prevent damping, fiettim to the frame, and 
keep plunged and dlose to the glass. Keep close for a few 
days, then accufftom to plenty 'of^in: and all but very strong 
or scorching mLn. If l^ere is -a gentle hotbed in the frame 
all the better, as though in the country iihey will do well 
without, yiet the^rtirndLas to growth is beneficiaL Give vdr 
on warm nights in August 349 wdl as by day« and on fine 
mornings and evenings draw the lights off for on hour.- 
Keep aU fiow^ buds "pnted dS. as they «how till waited in 
bloom. 

Primulas may be propagated by cuttings, especially the 
double varieties, which are generally grown in this way. 
After flowering put some sand round the base of the shoots, 
and harden as muc^ as possible. Put the cuttings dngly 
into 2|-in. pofts, ortwroor three in a 3-in. pot in very sandv 
jsoU, the pots to be half full of drainage. Tie each to a smul 
0tick to seep them steady. Plunge in a gentle heat in a. 
frame aoid keep dbose, only giving a little air in the mormne. 
When rooted give air, aoid pot on .^ingfy. The double icinds 
snay be raised -either from seed dbi Hie Qaaoe manner as the 
single ones, or £rom tjuttings as «ibove. They atm iskC9t%^ 
delicate thaii the single ones, andTCc^^aite \«>\ifc^'wrr5 ^-mp&o^ 
potted in a soil of equal parts oi loaTn, \B»&.-Ta«\35s^'^^>> 
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sphere than is needed for the others. Keep in a warm honse 
near the glass in winter, and thin ont the trusses of buds, as 
they cannot j)erfect them all. 

Salpifflossis. — This is a very pretty annual for pots. 
Sow in light rich soil in pots or boxes in a gentle heat in 
April, and prick off into 6-in. or 6-in. pots, using light, rich 
soil, and putting three, four, or five plants in each pot. 
K^ep plunged in a frame with gentle bottom heat, and 
plenty of air and sun as the plants advance. These need 
more heat than Phlox Drummondii Give manure water 
when the pots fill with roots, and remove to the greenhouse 
when in flower, or when too tall for the frame. 

ScMzanthus of sorts, especiallv papilionaceus, are pretty. 
Treat the same as the last, but this being more vigorous in 
growth, does not need so much warmth. 

Solaniim jasminoides and jasminiflormn.— These are 

both very similar, the only difference being that the former 
has pale purple, and the latter white flowers, which are pro- 
duced in bunches. Both are scandent shrubs, or climbers, 
(.perennial), and are, especiallv the latter, great favourites in 
greenhouses. Treat much the same, as to soil, 4&c., as the 
Plumbago ; but these are better planted out in a border 
01 large Dox. They need but little pruning ; only keep the 
strong shoots stopped, so as to cover the wall with verdure. 
Water plentifully when in growth, and keep dryish through 
the winter. Cuttings of young side-shoots taken off in June, 
and inserted in sandy soil in bottom heat in a close frame or 
under a bell-glass, strike readily. 

SpirsBa japonica. — Always plant out of doors as soon as 
flowering is over and the plants have been hardened a Httle, 
Take up and pot in October, or any time when required. 
Give plenty of water and light when in growth. Seedlings 
make good plants, and are useful where a number are 
reauired. 

Thiinbergias. — Fine annual dimbers, with flowers of 

various shades of yellow and white, and some have black 

eyes. The flowers are produced in the greatest profusion, 

JSio insects or diseases attack these plants, at least in our 

experience, and they are very vigorous in growth, and stand 

drought well. Sow in li^ht sofl in a good heat in April, 

harden a little, and pot off singly into 3-m. pots. Plant out 

in borders, boxes, or large pots m the greenhouse or conser- 

vatory. Give plenty of water when in growth, and arrange 

sticks, wires, or strings for ^em \^ ^Vxitt \o» Thay onlv 

climb about 4 ft These never \ook."be>\.\«t ^&i3Qja^V<^Tii^tQ^-^i^ 
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to climb naturally about a straight branch of a tree with 
plenty of twigs, or a few nice pea-sticks stuck in the pot 
when grown in one. 

Vauota (amaryllis) purpurea, the Scarborough Lily, is a 
grand autumn flowering bulb, indispensable where a con- 
tinuous display is required. For soil, &c., see page 112. 
Keep slowly growing through the summer in a warm and 
sunny greenhouse, with abundance of air and plenty of 
water. If the flower spike does not appear by the end of 
Au^st,keep rather dry, which will generally induce flowering* 

The Vine. — The Grape Vine makes, when properly culti* 
vated, the best of all climbers under glass, for what flowers 
can surpass the beauty of the hanging bunches of ripening 
grapes ? and then when you have gratified your eyes by 
looking at them, you can gratify your palate by eating thein 
afterwards. Fine fruit can be grown and ripened well in a 
greenhouse in any town. For ordinary culture in a cool 
tireenhousc nothing can surpass the Black Hamburg, but 
Black Prince, Foster^s White Seedling, and Buckland's 
Sweetwater, or an Early Frontignan, will all do well. 

The vine should have a sunny greenhouse, or the fruit will 
not ripen ; and the nearer the house, if a lean-to, faces south, 
and the greater the duration of sunshine it is open to receive, 
the better the results will be. 

Borders and Planting. — If possible the cane or canes 
should be planted in a border inside the house ; this need not 
be wide, but the front or side of the house should be built 
upon pillars, so as to admit of the roots extending into 
another border outside. But if this plan is not admissible 
a hole may be made in the side or wall for each plant, and 
the young cane, being passed through this, should be planted 
in a border outside. The best season to plant is in the 
spHng, when the young shoots are 1 in. or 2 in. in length, if 
planted inside, or in May if outside. The Vine will do far 
better if a properly prepared bed or border is provided, as 
one cannot depend upon the natural soil, especially in a town. 
This should be somewhat raised above the ordinary ground 
level, so as to be warm and dry, and as it should be about 
3 ft. deep altogether, 18 in. in and 18 in. above the ground 
will be suitable. Take out the soil 18 in. or 2 ft. deep, 
making the border as wide, up to 8 ft. or 10 ft., as you can, 
though less will do, and as long as convenient. Make the 
bottom hard and sloping from each side down tA ^ ^-^kc^ 
along the centre. This may be done ei^et \y3 tocmsssxs^j^ 
stones or by forming a concrete "bottom. "£Vm^^ Vs^^ort^S^^^^- 
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of coarse rabble or broken bricks over the bottom, then a 
layer of tarf sods turned upside down, and fill up with nice 
turfy loam, chopped up pretty small, mixed with about one- 
sixth of decayed horse or cow dun^ add also a still smaller 
portion of old mortar rubbish, crushed charcoal, and broken 
sandstone or bricks, in equal parts, and a little soot and 
crushed bones may be advantageousljr used as welL Tread 
this mixture in firmly, and make it 6 in. or 8 in. higher than 
the desired level, as it will be sure to sink. Plant the caae 
on a slightljr raised hillock, and have that part of the bed 
rather the highest^ and sloping gently down to Uie sides all' 
«ound. 

Although it is much better to make a proper border, as 
described, yet if the soil is fairly good and drained, much 
trouble may be saved by merely planting in the ordinary 
soil, the bed being well dug and thrown up a little higher 
than the ordinary level. We have known many Vines do 
very well thus ; but in no case dig In a lot of manure, if 
this is needed at all, it should be applied on the surface, after 
the vine has become well rooted in the ground. 

Waiefmyg mid Mulchmg. — Plenty of water must be 
afforded when the Vine is in active growth, but keep rather 
dry in winter. Never water the soi^ especnally in the case 
of inside borders, in driblets, but when necesaary give a 
thorough soaking, enough to reach every fibre to the very 
bottom of the bed,, and then leave alone till needed. Three 
or four of these soakings is generally su£icient in the course 
of a season. Use warm or tepid water, for inside borders 
especially. In September put 1 ft. or 18 in. of dry litter or 
fern over the outside border, and have a tarpaulin or other 
waterproof covering at hand to spread over this in wet or 
vsnowy weather to keep it dry. The stem when it enters the 
house must be well wrapped up with haybands,. and plenty 
of nice dry litter heaped up round it, especiadly if the inside 
of the house is at all warm. If much fire heat is used, and 
the Vine started into growth while the weather outside is 
cold and frosty, then more must be done^ Take off the 
litter when the buds inside begin to swell, and lay 1 ft. or 
2 ft. of nice hot stable manure or other fermenting material 
all over the border outside, covering a^ain with the Utter. 
This will stimulate the roots, and balance the excitement 
both at branch and root. 

Trainmg, 3fc, — The main principles of training and culture 

of the yina are as follows: obtain, by stopping* or thinniag, 

or both, the requisite XLumbex oi msmi ^<cy9^ ot T^)A&..%itd 
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<3arry tihenr right np tbe roof or rafters. There should not 
be more than three or four of these to each plant, two will 
do, and, as they should not be nearer than about 18 in. from 
each other, a good distance for the Vines or canes to be 
planted apart,, when a number are grown, is 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. 
When you have got the requisite number of shoots started, 
let them grow without stopping as tar as they will, and, 
when the leaves fall in the autumn, cut them back to 
about 2 ft. from where they started. In the spring a 
side shoot will spring from the axil of each leaf along these 
ahoots. These side shoots produce the fruit, but there will 
not be any for two or three years probably. When three 
full-sized leaves are formed upon each of these, take out the 
points beyoEd the third leaf. Bo not stop the one at the 
last joint — the one nearest the point — but let it grow as far 
as it can or will. In the autumn cut this back to 2 ft. or 
3 ft long, and prune all the side shoots back to three eyes, 
or two strong ones, of the main rod. In the spring thin out 
by taking out with finger and thiinU» all weak or super- 
fiuous shoots, leaving oidy one strong one at each joint. It 
is better no* to let them fruit, even if they show this year, 
but stop at the third large lsaf> leaving the end one to grow, 
^LS before; Thin out the leatves i^ too tibick in early summer 
and repeat the pruning in autumn. ]^ext spring leave the 
side shoots until you; can- see if any fruit, or rather flowers, 
«how, and stop at one joint beyond the fruit-bud. These 
generally appear at the third or fourth joint. Stop all 
barren ones as before. Any later or second shoots from tho 
first ones must be rigorously removed. This stopping and 
pruning must ba repeated each yeaor, and when a rod gets 
worn out, as it will after a few years of bearing, cut it right 
out, ind induce a fresh one to start from the base. Renew 
them thus alternately, and nob all at once, or more than 
one 3ach year. Considerable experience is necessary to 
perfcrm these operations of pruning and thinning, occ, 
preprly, and a volume might be written on the subject, but 
we (B<n only give general roles and principles, and after all 
experience is the best teiicher. 

Ventilating, Temj^eratv/re, Sfc, — ^When the Vines begin to 
breek into growth m spring, abundant moisture should be 
k3|3fc up in the atmosphere of the house by syringing, and 
ttiis should be kept up till the flowering commences, so as to 
iiduce the Vines to break strongly into leaf. Kot X!k5as5j2^c^ 
rach frequent syrinjjings are needed m ^ Vqxv^^ *S^^^ neomsv 
^lantfif in pots as in a regular ^infit-j, ba 'Oaa ^«s^<3Q3*. ^"^ 
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foliage keeps tlie air constantly humid. Keep the house a 
little close, and as warm as you can, while breaking, as well. 
When the flowers are opening, keep drier, and give the canes 
a smart rap with the hand at mid-day, when the sun shines, 
to distribute the pollen. When the fruit is set, give more 
moisture, and attention must now be paid to thimiing the 
bunches and leaves, if either are too thick, and to removing- 
all second or useless growths. As the berries swell off they 
must be thinned, so as to have just enough berries left to 
make a compact bunch, yet leave room for eadi berry to 
attain its full size. When the fruit begins to cdour, admit 
more air, and keep drier, to give firmness and flavour. Of 
course where other plants are grown in the same house 
these different conditions cannot Be so strictly observed as in 
a Yinery where nothing else is grown, but you must strike 
the happy medium as nearly as you can. When the fruit is 
cut and the leaves are fallen, cut back each fruit-bearing" 
shoot to two or three eyes, and keep dryish and safe from 
frost through the winter. If the Grapes hang late, plenty 
of air must be given, and a little fire-heat on dull days to 
dispel damp. Moderate-sized Yines may be grown well in 
pots, 10 to 12 or more inches in diameter, or in large boxes. 
They seem rather to like having the roots cranped, but in 
this case plenty of nourishment by top-dressing with rich 
soil, manure watering, <&c., must be supplied when the fruit 
is swelHn^. If it can be afforded them, vines are benefited 
by a considerable amount of bottom heat. 



A CHEAP AND USEFUL HOTBED. 

Take a box, such as a stout packing-case, of almos; any 
size from 18 in. by 12 in., and 9 m. or 10 in. deep ; or, i you 
want a good sized affair make a regular box frame, ike a 
cucumber frame, of any size up to 6 ft. by 4 ft. or so. and 
it should be 18 in. or 2 ft. deep at the back, and 12 ii. or 
15 in. in front, or more. We find about 4 ft. by 3 ft. a nost 
useful size. If it is of any consiaerable dimensions, you 
must have a properly glazed light or sash for the top, bit if 
small, one or two good sized sheets of stout glass, jusfc ^o 
lay on the top, will do. You must have a close boari 
hottom for this, and it is better not to nail this on, but hav* 
it rather larger than the frame, and fixed in a suitable place 
so that this may stand on it, Aiike a. \>o^ oiv. ^ x^^^-QL^^r 
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Cut a round hole, about 3 in. in diameter, in the centre of 
this bottom. 

Now nail strips of wood, about 1 in. thick, all round inside 
the box or frame, so that the upper edge of the strips ma^ 
be from 6 in. to 8 in. above the noor or bottom edge, and, if 
the box is at all large, arrange others pretty deep, so as to 
be stiff and strong, down the middle or across, or both, in 
one or more places, with their upper edges level with the 
others. Get a sheet, or, if large, two or more pieces of gal- 
vanized iron or zinc, in stout sheet form, so as to be, when 
altogether, 1^ in. larger all round than the inside of the 
frame or box. This if in. must be turned up at right angles 
all round, so as to nail it to the sides. G^t this perforated 
if you can, if not, punch it full of holes about 3-16ths of an 
inch in diameter ; 1 in. apart will do. Fix this inside, and 
nail it so as to rest upon the strips of wood. The holes 
should be punched from the under side, not from above. 

The surface of this perforated or false bottom should be 
at the lowest point at least 4 in. from the upper edge of the 
frame, if a veiy small one, and if 5 in. all the better, and in- 
creasing up to 6 in. or 8 in., or even 9 in., according to the 
room required, for a large affair. Now you want a flat tin 
or galvanized iron vessel, 2 in. or 3 in. deep for a moderate 
sized frame, and 8 in. to 12 in. square, or any convenient 
size. We have seen an ordinary baidng tin used for a small 
affair with good results, but for a large frame, 6 ft. by 4i ft. 
or so, a much larger tank is wanted. 

This must be set in the hollow chamber under the false 
bottom, exactly over the hole mentioned, and it must be 
raised 2 in. or 3 in. from the floor by pieces of tile or brick 
placed under the corners. The top of this tank should be 
from IJ in. to 3 in. below the false bottom, and you should 
have a plain flat piece of galvanized iron or tin to place over 
this when required. There should be a door in the back or 
side of this lower chamber through which this tin or tank 
may be filled and attended to. This must be always kept 
filled with water, or nearly so. The next thing is the lamp. 
For a small frame, not more than 3 ft. by 2 ft., or 2 ft. 6 in. 
or so, an ordinary paraffin lamp, such as a small table or 
kitchen lamp, will do, and the usual glass chimney may be 
used ; but it is better to get one made on purpose, with a 
metal chimney, and a strong tin holder to contain 1 quart 
or 2 quarts of oil. If the frame is large, you mxiat. W^^ ^ 
proportionately larjjer lamp, with, a •50^CiTl\3X\yQcrcL«t ^\sv. <st. 
2^ m. wide, and for "a full-sized tramft, vrVet^ ^ ^QKi^\iSi»55»^ 
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required, a duplex bnmer and very large oil roservoir will 
be required. 

The frame should be elevated on strong legs or posts, 
or supports of some kind, at such a height that the lamp 
will go well underneath it. Now put 1 in. or 1^ in. of 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse evenly over tne perforated bottom, 
fill the tank beneath with water (hot, to save time), light 
the lamp, and block it up so that the top of the chimney 
goes an mch or two through the hole in the wooden bottom^ 
and comes within 1 in. or 1^ in. of the bottom of the tank. 
Be sure that the chimney is fair in tha centre of the hole 
or the wood may get charred. Shut up the irame close, 
and turn the lamp up to a fair height, and in from four to 
ten or twelve hours, according to the size of the apparatus, 
there will be a heab of 70° or 75°, even in early spring. You 
may now fill the frame with pots and boxes of seeds, cut- 
tings, &c., and all that is needed is to keep the lamp 
trimmed and supplied with oil, and the pan or tank of 
water always at least half f ulL The heat may be regulated 
by turning the lamp higher or lower. If the chimney is of 
glass, be care&il always to remove it before filling the pan 
with water, as if a spot falls on it when hot, it w^ fiy in a 
thousand pieces. A metal one is muck better. 

The materials to construct the whole affair will not exceed 
ten to fifteen shillings for a good-sized one, say 4 ft by 3 ft., 
aoid less for a smaller one ; whereas i£ you purchase one of 
the patent propagators, as they are called, you have to pay 
4it least twice as much. Of course where expense is no 
object by all means purchase^ but with many this is not the 
case ; besides, to a handy amateur the cons^uction of such 
a thing would be a real pleasure. 

Now, the great difficulty is that you cannot put such an 
a&iir as this out of doors, at least not unless the lamp, <&c., 
is very carefully boxed up, as the least puff of wind will put 
it out. The only way is to have a little house made to hold 
the light. Be caxefdl, in any case, how you open and shut 
the light of the frame, suddenly lifting or dropping it always 
puts out the lamp. A small affair may be put in a light 
window, but the tender seedlings will run towards the light, 
and get weak and spindly. Under a skylight would; be a good 
place, or fixed in the roof of a shed or outhouse, so that 
the glazed light would form part of the roof, and the lamp 
could bo got at from, undemeafck Or it may be arranged as 
a pit, wim brick or wooden sides, and a door underground 
to get at it, or, indeed, any way or anywhere where toe lamp 
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•will keep in, and there is plenty of free and unobstructed 
light; this is indispensable. A small one may be put 
altogether inside a greenhouse, and would do •well there. 
Such an arrangement as this, if properly constructed, will 
be far more useful than an ordinary hotbed formed of fer- 
menting materials, as the heat and moisture is so much 
better under control. K too much moisture rises through 
the fibre, place the sheet of tin over the pan of water, this 
will check the evaporation. The fumes of the lamp seem to 
be entirely neutralized by passing through the moist fibre, 
and we have never found even the most delicate plants or 
^seedlings injured in the least. 
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Cinerarias 58, 171 

Citrus 134 
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Crocus 116 

Cyclamen 120, 175 
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Diplacus 177 

Dracaenas 121, 177 
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Everlasting flowers 66* 

„ pea 61 

PERNS, hardy 14, 121 

-*■ „ greenhouse 182, 178^ 

Ficus 128, 180 

Fuchsias 61, 126, 181 

pENETYLIJS 181 

^ Genistas 130- 

Geraniums 61, 126, 181 

Qla^iolus , . . 62 

Olobe amaranthus 183 

Gloxinias • • • . 18$ 

Godetia ....•<••••. 63* 

Golden feather * 74 

Greenhouse, construction of . . • • . . 142 

, heating of 144 

HELICHRYSUM . . 6& 
Hemerocallis 65 

Hollyhocks .....'•••. 63 

Hotbed, a useful 200- 

Hyacinths 63, 115 

SfdrangeaB • . 185> 
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Poppies • ... 74 

Potting 95^ 

Primroses 81 
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^ Saxifrages 76, 138 
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Sedams 138 
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Shrubs .•.•«•••.. 31 

Soapdragons • . • 76 

Soil 17,20,22,93,100 
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Spir • . 138, 196 

Stocks * 76, 139 

Stone plants . . • • 146 

StrawBerries .••,.••.•87 

Striking cuttings 27 

Sunflowers . • , ' 78 

TEMPERATURE 149 

•*• Thunbergias 139,196 

Trees 28 

Tulips 82, 116 

YALLOTTA 112,197 

' Vegetable marrows 87 

Ventilation .... • . 98, 146, 148 

Verbenas 79, 139 

Vine 84,197 
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Window cases 104 
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The Orbs of Heaven ; or, The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 
A Popular Exposition of the great Discoveries and Theories of Modem 
Astronomy. By O. M. Mitchbix. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 2S. 6a, 

Popular Astronomy ; or, The Sun, Planet, Satellites, and Comets. 
With Illustrations of their Telescopic Appearance. By O. M. MvrannJU,. 
as, 6d. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy PImIo^o^'Viw* YcaPOBcAft^^sci.'^ 
Early Life 0/ Fbrguson. the Astronoiaer. Bf ¥L««Kt -NLtci^K** vix 
tnted. Cloth gilt, zs. 6a 
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Science, continued^ 
The Wonders of Science ; or, The Story of Young Humphrxt 

Davy, the Cornish Apothecary's Boy, who taixjfcfat Uinuej? Natuial nulo- 
sophy. By Hbhky Mayhbw. lUustrated. Clodi gilt, y. ttU 

The Book of Trades, and the Tods i^ in Them. By One of the 

Authors of ** England's Woi 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, y, 6d, 



Authors of " England's Workshops." With anmerous lUustratioiis. Small 

edfl 



Wonderful Inventions, from the Mariner's Conu)ass to the 
Electric Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. Illustrated. Post 8yo, 5r. 

A Manual of Fret- Cutting and Wood-Carving. By Si 
Thomas Sbaton, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, doth, ar. 6d, 

The Laws of Contrast of Colours, and their Application to 
the Arts. New Edition, with an important Section on Army Clothine. By 
M. E. Chevreul. Translated by John Spanton. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 5f ., cloth gilt. 

Geology for the Million. By Margaret Flues. Edited hy 

Edward Wood, F.G.S. With 80 Illustrations. Fcap., picture boards, zi. 

A Manual of Weather-casts and Storm Prognostics on 

Land and Sea ; or. The Sijgnis whereby to judge of Coming Weatfier. 
Adapted for all Countrisi. By Knaausm Stsinmstz. Boards, z«. 

Scientific Amusements. Edited by Professor Pepper. 100 

Woodcuts, zx., boards ; u. 6d., doth gilt. 

The Electric Light : Its Past History and Present Position. By 

T. C. Hepworth. 35 Illustrations. Bourds, i*. 



HISTORY. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF WM. H, PRESCOTT, 

The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic of Spainu By William H. Prbscott. With Steel Portraits. 
Two Vols. 8vo, doth, price ms. 

Do. Do. Three Vols, post 8vo, cloth, zof. (td. 

Do. Do. One VoL crown 8vo, doth, 5^ . 

History cf the Conq^uest of Mexico. With a Preliminary 

View of the Andent Mexican Civilisation, and lihe Life of the Conqueror. 
Fernando Cortes. By William H. Prescott. With Poftraiti ou 
SteeL Two Vols. 8vo, doth, azj. 

Do. Do. Three Vols, post Svo, cloth, zos. 6iL 

Do. I>o. One Vol. crown Svo, doth, 5^. 

History of the Conquest of Peru. With a Preliminary View 

of the Civilisation of the Incas. By William H. Prescott. With Steel 
Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo. cloth, szf . 

Do. Do. Tliree Vols, post Svo, doth, zot. 6tL 

Do. Dq One Vol. crown Svo, doth, 51L 
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History, continued. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Ring; of Spain. 
Br WiLUAM H. Pkbscott. With bcautiftil steel engraved Portraits. 
Three Vols. 8vo, doth, £x us. €d. 

Do. Do. Three Vols, post 8vo, cloth, xos. td. 

Do. Do. Oae WtA. (ogntaimng Vols. I. and IIJ, 5r. 

Do. Do. One VoL (contaiaiag Vol. III. and £ssays), 5*. 

History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By William 

RoBsrrsoif, D.D. With an AccowU of die Emperor's Life after hia 
Abdication, by Williau H. Pkbscott. With Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo, 
doth, price ax«. 

Do. Da Two Vols, post 8vo, doth, ft. 

Do. Do. One Vol. oown Svo^ doth, 5*. 



The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By J. Lothrop Motlit. 

In Three Vols, crown Svo, z8«. 

Do. New Edition, Complete in One Volume, crown 8to, doth, 

gilt edges, 6s, 

Dr. W. H. Russell's British Expedition to the Crimea. A 

New Edition, entirely re-written, with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, doth 
14*. 

My Diary in India during the Mutiny. By Dr. W. H. 
RussBLU 7X. 6d. 

Napier's History of the Peninsular War, 1807-1810. 

Unabridged, crown 8vo, doth, 3«. 6d, 

Do. Do. z8xo-z8za. 3s; 6d, 

A History of British India, from the Earliest Period of English 
Intercourse. By Chaklbs Macfarlanb. With Additions to the Year 
1879. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, price 5s., doth 
gilt 

Proissart's Chronicles of England, France, and Spain, &c. 

New Edition, from the text of Colonel Johnbs. With Notes, a Life of the 
Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Crkictsm on his History. With zao 
beautiful Woodcuts, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, &c Two Vols, 
super-royal Svo, Roxburghe, price 25X. 

Proissart's Chronicles. One VoL crown 8to» 31. 6^. 

{Routledge*s Standard Ltbruty.') 

The Fall of Rome, and the Rise of New Nationalitiea. 

Showing the Connexion between Andent a^ Modem History. By the 
Rev. John G. Shsppard, D.CL. Po^ dvo, price 7«; 6d, doth, 750 pp. 

The Seven Wonders of th» World, and their Associations in 

Art and History. By T. A. Bucklbt. 8 Plates. 3jr. 6d. 

The Great Cities of the Ancient World, in their Glory and 

their Desolation. By T. A. Bucklbv. 8 Phtteis. 3^. 6d, 

The Great Cities of the Middle Ages : Historical Sketdies, 
By T. A. BucKLSW 8 Plates. 2<^ ^d. 
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History, eontiniud. 

Bancroft's History of the United States, from the Discovery 

of the American Continent to the Dedaratioa of Independence in Z776W 
Seven Vols., fcap. 8vo, Roxburghe, z8f. 

The History of France, from CIotis, A.D. 481, to the Republic^ 
X870. By Emilb dk Bonnbchosb. A New Edition, with complete Index. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price js, 6d, 

fti^xtraordinary Popular Delusions, and the Madness of 

Crowds. By Charlbs Mackay, LL.D. The Mississippi Scheme — South 
Sea Bubble — ^Tulipomania— Alchemy — Fortune Telling, &c. 31. 64L dodi. 

Dean Milman's History of the Jews. With Maps and Plans. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d, 

The Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. By Flavius 
Joseph us. Translated by Wm. ^Whiston, with Life of the Author. Pott 
8vo, y.6d. 

The Story of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Centuty. 
By the Rev. J. H. Mbrlb D'Aubignb. Translated by the Ref. Jon 
Gill. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Victoria History of England, to 1876. By Arthur Bailby 

Thomson. Crown 8to, with 400 £ngravingi by the Brothers Dalzik. 
Cloth gilt, 6s, 

Do. Do. 9,600 Questions on the above, i*. 6d, 

A History of England, from the Earliest Times. By the Rev. 
James Whitb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. 

Goldsmith's History of England. A New Edition, with 
Continuation to the Death of Wbllingtom. With Portraits of all the 
Sovereigns, and Questions to each Chapter. Cloth, as. 

landmarks to the History of England. By the Rev. James 

Whitb. Boards, xs. 6d ; plain cloth, is, 8d. ; doth gilt, ax. 

A Handy History of England for the Young. By H. W. 
DuLCKBN. With X30 Illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalxibl. 
as. 6d. 

Picture History of England for the Young. With 80 Plates. 

Broad-line, 410, boards, sj. 6d. ; cloth, y. 6d. 

Glimpses of our Island Home. Being the Early History of 
England, from the Druids to the Death of William the Conqueror. By Mrs.. 
Thomas Gbldart. Fcap. cloth, ar. 

Percy's Tales of the Kings and Queens of England. 
New and Improved Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbbrt. Fca^ 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3f . 6d. 

A Summary of English History, from the Roman Conqaest 

to 1870. With Observations on the Progress of Art, Sdence, sod Civili- 
zation, and Questions adapted to each Paragraph. For Um use of ^hooM 
BvAuBiZ' B. Edwabos. In rSmo. boanW orirc k^ 



ROUTLEDGE'S 

In fcap. 8vo, 

Home Book of Household 

Economy. Anne Bowman. 

Common Things of Every- 
day Life. Anne Bowman. 

Mrs. Rundell*s Cookery. 
Tricks of Trade in the 

Adulteration of Food and 
Physic. 

Common Objects of the 

Microscope. By Rev. J. 
G. Wood, with 400 Illus- 
trations by TuFFEN West. 

Hints for the Table. John 

Times. [Freedley 

How to Make Money* 
Infant Nursing. Mrs. 

Pedley. [Mrs. Pedley. 

Practical Housekeeping. 
Ready-made Speeches. 
Gazetteer of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 15. 6d, 



USEFUL LIBRARY. 

boards, Is. each. 

The Dinner Question. 

Tabitha Tickletooth. 

How to Dress on £15 a 

Year as a Lady. By a Lady. 

How to Economise like a 

Lady. By Author of •• How 
to Dress on ;f 15 a Year." 

Breakfast, Luncheon, and 

Tea. Marion Harland. 

How we Managed without 

Servants. By a Lady who 
can Help. [quette. 

Shilling Manual or Eti- 

The Pleasures of House- 
building : A Story of 
Struggle and Adventure. J. 
Ford Mackenzie. 

The Electric Light, with 35 

Illusts. T. C. Hepworth. 

Practical Penmanship; 

or, How to Become a Good 
Writer. W. D. Prior. 



In fcap. 8vo. cloth, 15. each. 



Ladies' and Gentlemen's 

Letter Writer. 

*Law of Landlord and 

Tenant. W. A. Holds- 
worth. 

*Law of Wills, Executors, 

and Administrators. With 
the Acts of 1881. Ditto. 

Commercial Letter Writer 
"Education Act. Ditto. 
*New Law of Master and 

Servant. Ditto. 

*Ballot Act. Ditto. 



*Law of Bills, Cheques 

and lOU's. W. A. Holds- 
worth. 

Guide to London. Revised 

Edition. 

♦Friendly Societies' Act. 

W. A. HOLDSWORTH. 

A Practical Guide to Eco- 
nomical Furnishing. 

Soyer's Shilling Cookery 

for the People. 

♦Weights and Measures 

Acts. W. A. HOLDSWORTH. 



^ " Popular Law Books," Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. each. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 25. each. 



Landmarks of the His- 
tory of England. Rev. 
James White. 

Landmarks of the His- 
tory of Greece. Ditto. 



Edwards' History of 

France. New and Revised 
Edition. 

Goldsmith's History of 

England. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S CHEAP COOKERY BOOKS. 

Franc8itelii*8 Cookery. 6d. 

Soyer'8 Cookexy for th« People, is. ' « 

Mrs. Rundell's Domestic Cookery. ' 15. 

Another Edition, 1$. '6i. cloth. 

Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea. 15. 
Buckmaster's Cookery Book. 25. 6d, 
See also Household Manuals. 



ROUTLEDJQE'S HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 

Including the " Hundred Ways " Cookety Books, 
Price 6d, each. (Postage id.) 



The Cook's Own Book. 
The Lady's Letter Writer. 
The Gentleman's Letter 

Writer. 
The Village Museum. 
How to Cook Applet. 
How to Cook Eggs. 
How to Cook Rabbits. 
Every Day Blunders in 

Speaking. 
The Lovers* Letter Writer. 
Cholera.' ByDt. LATfKBSi'ER. 
Home Nursing. 
How to Make Soujps. 



How to Cook Onions. 

Ready Remedies for Com- 
mon Complaints. 

How to Dress Salad. 

How to Cook Qame. 

How to Make Cakes. 

The Lady Housekeeper't 
Poultry Yard. 

How to Cook Vegetables. 

How to Make PicUet. 

The Invalid's Cook. 

How to Stew, ' Ha^ ^ laivd 
Curry Cold Meat. 

How to Make Puddiogs. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS. 

With Illustrations, in illustrated boarded covers. (Postage id.) 
Swimming. 
Gymnastics. 
Chess, \7ith Diagrams. 
Whist. 

Billiards and Bagatelle. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 
Cricket. 

The Card Player. 
Rowing and Sailing. 
Riding and Driving. 
Shooting. [sword. 

Archery, Fencing, & Broad- 



Manly Exercises: 

Running, and Training. 
Croquet. 
Fishing. 
Ball Games. 
Conjuring. 
Football. 

Quoits and Bowls. 
Skating. 
Fireworks. 
500 Riddles. 
Dominoes. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 

^.Edited by Dr. Nuttall. Well printed, boUDd in cloth. 
Walker's PronounclnS Dictionary, containing all the New 

Words. IS. 
Diamond Dictionary- 640 pages, 25,000 Words, clear type. is. 
Johnson's Dictionary. An entirely New Edition, containing 

36,000 Words. Crown 8vo, 15. 
Webster's Pronouncing Dictionary. 2,000 New Words ; 

Scripture Names, is. 
Jolinsoa'S Poclcet Dictionary, with Walkers Pronvmcia- 

tion, 32mo, gd. 
Nutti>li's (Dr.) Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Language. Founded on Walker, Webster, Wohcbster, 

Craig, Ogilvie. Cloth, red edges, 800 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Routledge's New Sixpenny Dictionary. Edited by Dr- 

NuiTALL. z8S pages. Illustrated. 



CHEAP RECKONERS. 

Masters' Ready Reckoner. Edited by John Hbaton. Com- 
prises Tables of Interest, Commission, Wages. Percentage 
and Profit. Time, Weights and Measures, Decimal Tables, 
Market iug Tables Bill Stamps, &c„ 11. Postage xd. 

Boutledgre's Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. Edited by John 
Heato.1. Cloth. 

The Miniature Ready Reckoner. M. 

The Tradesman's Ready Calculator of Measurement 
for Masons, Plasterers, Painters, &c. Shows the contents, in 
square yards, of Euiy space measured in feet and inches. 6d, 

Ro!itleib;e's Ready Reckoner, aeopages, ByjoHNHEATOM. 

is.6i. Postage 3ii. "Tbemoaigomplete Reckontreietpablished." 



REFERENCE SERIES. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, ii. each. 
Two Thousand Familiar Quotations. 
A Handbook of Proverbs. 
A Handbook of Sayings and Phrases. 
Quotations from Shakespeare. 
Five Hund red Abbreviations made Intelligible. 
What's in f " ^ of christian Names 
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-JOOKS FOR THE.m ONTRY. 

AQUAUVM CrsiSM ijiD&Ai.T-W*ii«. Re*. J. tt. Wooo. M.A. 
AKGUSG, AKD WHERE TO Ca EtAiir. 

PIGEONS AND RABiSiTS. tlluitiiMcd b» Huritoo Wrii. DsLutci 
SHOOTING- niailTiled by H«n«oo Weir. Buuv, 
THE SHEEP. fWiKtrited by Himr. W. C. U Mmtim, ' 
THE PIO ■ Hon iti Choo«e, Bretd. Re«i. Keep. »nd Cnie. S.awNlV. 
n^AXAND HKMP: ThaiCulmeuid Muiipulilion. fltim. Drnt^un, 
THE POULTkV VARD. lUiui/.ied b^ H«mion Wiu, * w.t« 
THE HORSE. lUusirnled bf Weill. Ci 
BEES : Thai Htbiu, Mmigenieiit, Tre«tn 

CAGE AND SINGING BIRDS. H. G. un„„. 

SMALL FARMS, uid How they Oueht lo b* Mu-c.^. U. Dotl*. 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Dsuimbi. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. Dil*wi»- 

THE FARMER'S MANUAL OF LIVE STOCK. M. Doiu. 
FIELD AND GARliEN PLANTS. H. Dotl«. . ^ „ . 
COMMON OBIECIS OF THE SEA-SHURE. ^^h^-^OO^^-^- 
TOMMOW OBlSCrs OF THE COUNTRY. R«. J. C. WOOD, M.A, 
. 5UR WOCcfflDS, riEATHS, AND UKDqES. W. S. Cow-w, 
ERtTISII FERNS. Ho.rd^ Colcuied FUiefc TOTms Mooi* F.US. 
"vOL'RITiFLOWERSr Ho- io Cow the-' A. a S"1T0J.. , 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Wt.h loo lUu.t-BW. W. S. ColwjH. 
BRmsn BlitDS- ECGS AND NESTS. iwIllmWOodi Rww.J.C 

l.IFii*OF™"»AC HORSE. Fc.p. 8ro. B«rdi. F. T*rwa. 
COMMON BRITISH MOTHS, few. J. G. Wooa 

^^cr>n'l.'G**of carrier*1-Vg%n. w. «. t«^-.,.i. r.t*. 

gSSS' BTtairBEi^L^Ei"- Re,. ,. G. Woo.. 
HINTS FOR FARMERS. R. Scon BOMj 
THE COTTAGE GARDEN. A. M..KtA 

CATTLE: TT^'/-2i«^'r't.^:;;sr^^M5*^.i^-^^^^^ 

PROrVfABLE'VAKMlNG. M«CHl. 

„ -;. loKiiidua Ho»(oE»i«T*^ 

„.. , IRDS, [Iliuinted. Ba««m«». 

^y 1 D FLOWERS. tUuruii^ 

«:. " . ,c[«. -trNCLi fKUm." 

R*RFV ON aeUSh- TAMING. 
nnR F\KM OF FOUR ACRES. ^.,, 

walt6n * rorroN-s angle r. w u hAjditK- br-! 

CBORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SOHl 



